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HILE the unfortunate Henry was thus 
vainly ftrugglingagamft the ungovernable fpirit 
of his fubjeS:s, his (on and fucceflbr, Edward^ 
was employed in the Holy wars, where he 
revived the glory of the Englifli name, and 
made the enemies of Chriftianity tremble. He 
had arrived at the city of Aeon in Paleftine, 
juft as the Saracens were fitting down to be- 
VoL.IL B ficge 
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fitge it. He foon relieved the place, follow- 
ed the enemy, and obtained many vi£torie5» 
which, though Iplendid, were not decifivc. 
Such, hbwever, were the enemies' terrors ae 
the progrels of his arms, that they refolved 
to deftroy by treachery that valiant comman- 
der, whom they could not oppofe in the field. 
A tribe of Mahometan enthufiafts had long 
taken ppffeflion of an inacceffiblc mountain ii> 
Syria, under the command of a petty prince, 
who went, in the Chriftian armies, under the 
nameof theOld Man of the Mountain, and whofe 
fubjefts were called Affaffins ; from whence we 
havefince borrowed the name to fignify a private 
ftabber. Thefe men, wholly devoted to their 
commander, and enSamed with a deteftable 
fuperftition, undertook to deftroy any Chriftian 
prince or leader^ who became, obnoxious ta 
their party. It was vain to threaten them 
with puniihment ; they knew the dangere that 
awaited them, but, reilblute to deftroy, they 
rufhcd'upon certain death. Some time before, 
the capital of this tribe had been taken by the 
Tartars, and the inhabitants put to the fword ; yet 
there ftill remained numbers of them, that were 
educated in that gloomy fchool of fuperftition i* 
and one of thofe undertook to murder the 
prince of England. . In order tagain admit*^ 

tance 
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lahcfe to Edward's pf^Iehce, he pretended tb 
hive IcttcM td deliver ftotn the governor of 
J*6ppa, prbptrfing a fiegociatioh ; ind thus he 
Was picnAittedtaftctheprincej who converfed 
ii*ith hftn freely in the French language, which 
tfJc dTafliri uhderftocd. In this manner he 
continued to amOfe him for fome time, be- 
ing peri&fttcd to hivd free egrefs and regrefs 
troth the fbyal apartments. It was on the 
Tiidif in Whltfun-week, that he found Ed- 
W*rcf flVtih'g in his dparti*nent alone, in a looft 
gsft^ment, the weather being extremely hot. 
*rhis was' fhfe dpportuniify the infidel had fd 
Ibrtg eslrhiSUy defircd ; and looking rOund to 
ftcf if there wfefe any prefeht to prevent him^ and 
filnding him klbne, he drew a dagger from his 
bteaftjahd atternpted to pliinge it into theprince's 
Bbifotii. Ed>^ard, had juft tinrie to perceive the 
mtiVderer*s1hVention, and, witK great pi-efcrice of 
Aind, reteiVed the blow Upoti hi^ Sm. Perceiv- 
ing^ At dlftfriii atoUt td repeat His blow, he ftrucK 
Him at dnte'tb the ground with his foot; and 
IfWcraiig the W^aj^oh from his hand, buried i^ 
iiilfeiitiy ifi'Kiirbote Thfc dbtiieftics hearing 
' ^A6W; (i'uldkiy ed[me ihto thie room, and fooii 
wftikeQ t^ieir rdfentnieht on the perfidious 
Wrc.tdiVlibd^i'tMib had' tllilS^ abufed the laws 
dP ^pliMf. f iiewblind ttie^ prihcd had re-^ 
B 2 "ceivcd 
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ceived was the more dangerous, as having 
been inflifled with a poifoned dagger; and it 
foon began to exhibit fome fymptoms that ap- 
peared fatal. He therefore expcfted his fate 
* with great intrepidity, and made his will, 
contented to die in a caufe which he was af- 
fured woul^ procure him endlefs felicity. But 
his ufual good fortune prevailed ; an Englifh 
furgeon of extraordinary (kill, by making deep 
incifions, and cutting away the mortified parts, 
completed the cure, and reflored him to health 
in little more than a fortnight. A recovery 
fo unexpe<5ted, was confidered by the fuperfti- 
tious army as miraculous ; nor were 'there 
wanting fome, who alledged that he owed 
his fafety to the piety of Eleanora his wife, 
who fucked the poifon from the wound to favc 
his life, at the hazard of her own. However 
this be, it is probable that the perfonal danger 
he incurred by continuing the war in Paleftine, 
might induce him more readily to liften to 
terms of accommodation, which were propofed 
foon after by the foldan of Babylon. He re- 
ceived that monarch's ambafladors in a very 
honourable manner, and concluded a truce 
with him for ten years, ten weeks, and tea 
days. . Having thus fettled the affairs of Pa- 
leftine, in the belt manner they would admit 

^ of. 
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EDWARD I. 

of, he fee fail for Sicily, where he arrived in 
fafety, and there firft heard the news of the 
king his father's death^ as well as that of 
his own fon John, a boy of fix years of age. 
He bore the laft with refignation, but appear- 
ed extremely afflidted at the death of his fa- 
ther; at which, when the king of Sicily ex- 
prcffed his furprize, he obferved that the 
death of a fon was a lofs which he might hope 
to repair, but that of a father was a lofs irre- 
parable. 

Though the death of the king, happened 
while the fucceffor was fo far from home, yet 
meafures had been fo well taken, that the 
crown was transferred with the greateft tran- 
quility. The high character acquired by the 
prince, during the late commotions, had pro- 
cured him the efteem and affection of all ranks 
of men 5 and, inftead of attempting to cppofe, 
their whole wifti was to fee him once more return- 
ing in triumph. But the prince, fenfible of the 
quiet date of the kingdom, did not feem in much 
hafte to take pofifefnon of the throne ; and he 
fpent near a year in France, before he made 
his appearance iri England. The honours he 
received from the great upon the continent ; 
aiid the acclamations, with which he was every 
where attended by the pco^e, were too al- 
B I luring 
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luring to a young mind to fee f^<Jdcoly r^lm* 
guiftied : he was even tcmptec^ to exhibit 
proofs of his bravery in a tournament, ^o which 
he was invited by the count de C(iaIoQa, who 
defied him to a trial of his ikill. Ii^prcffcd 
with high ideas of the chivalry of the titncs, 
he accepted the challenge 5 and proppfcd, with 
his knights, \o hold tbe field againft all th4€ 
would enter the lifts. Hi^s \ifu^lg09d fprtunc at- 
tended him; and his fncc^f§ h^d like tpi^av^? 
converted a trial of ikiU into a matter of bloody 
contention. The cou^it de Chalons, bejng 
enraged at being foiled, mgdjc a .icrious ^ttac^ 
upon" thp Engliih, in which fprne blo,od was 
idly fpilt ; but Edward ^d Ws knights ftilj 
maintained the fupepority. From Chalqn^ 
Edward proceeded to fa^is, where he was 
magnificently entertained by Phjlip, kin^ of 
France, to whom he did hpmag^ for the H'^rrir 
tbries the kings of England had ppflcfTed ill 
that kingdom. From Paris he fct ogt for 
Qafcony, to curb thp infolencp pf Gafton, 
count Bearne, who h^d rebellf?d in Ijij at)- 
fence. From thence he pafled through MpHi 
treuil, where he accommpdated fpme differr 
cnces betvyeen the Englifh and Flsn^io^^* At. 
length, after various battles, dangers, and f^- 
figues, hp 4rnyfi:4 in bjs ^^h^ dominion?, 
9 ^midf^ 
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mtnidft the loud acclamations of fais people^ 
4nd was folcmnly crowned at Weftminfber by 
t;hc archbiihop of Canterbui-y. The joy of 
ail ranks itpon this occafion was inexpreflible ; 
the feafting contiiiued a whole fortnight^ at the 
king's expencej five hundred horfcs were 
Uirned Ipoie^ as the property of thofe who 
could catch them. The kin^ of Scotland, 
with feveral other princes^ graced the iolem- 
nity; and did homage for thofe territories 
they held under the Englifh crown. Nothing, 
therefore, remained to complete the felicity of 
the people but the continuance of fuch prof- 
perity ; and this they had every reafbn to ex- 
pedt from the king's juftice, bis oeconomy, 
and his prudence* 

As Edward was now come to an undiiputed 
throne, the oppofite intercfts were proportbna- 
bly feeble. The barons were exhaufted by 
long mutual diflenfions: j:he clergy were di- 
vided in their interefts, and agreed only in one 
point, to hate the pope, who had for fome 
time drained them^ with impunity : the people, 
by fome infurredtions againfl the convents, 
appear to ha^e hated the clergy with equal 
animofky. Thcfe difagreeing orders only 
concurred in one point, that of eftceming and 
ijCJvenencing the king. In fuch a conjundlure, 
B + _ • there- 
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therefore, few meafures could be taken by the 
crown that would be deemed oppreflive; and 
we accordingly find the prefcnt monarch often, 
from his own authority alone, - raifing thoie 
ti^xes that would have been peremptorily rc- 
fufcd to his predfeceflbr. However, Edward 
was naturally prudent ; and, though caj[>able 
of becoming abfolute, he fatisfied himfelf with 
moderate power, and laboured only to be ter- 
rible to his enemies. 
A.D.^i74. His firft care was to corred thofe diforders 
which had crept in, under the laft part of his 
father's feeble adminiftration. He propofed, 
by an exadt diflribotion of juftice, to give equal 
proteftion and redrefs to all the orders of the 
ftate. He took every opportunity to infpcft 
the conduft of ail his magiftrates and judges, 
and to difplace fuch as were negligent, or cor- 
rupt. In (hort ; a fyftcm of ftridt juftice,- 
marked with an air of feverity, was purfued 
throughout his reign ; formidable to the peo- 
ple, indeed, but yet adapted to the ungovern- 
able licentioufiiefs of the times. The Jew* were - 
the only part of his fubjefts who were refuled that 
equal juftice which the king made boaft of dif» 
tributing. As Edward had bcien bred »p in 
prejudices againft them, and as thefc were ftill 
more confirmed by his expedition to the Holy 

J^and, 
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Land, he feemed to have no compaflion upon 
their fufftrings. Many were the arbitrary 
taxes levied upon them ; two hundred and eigh- 
ty of them were hanged at once, upon a charge 
of adulterating the coin of tlie kingdom ; the 
goods of the reft were confifcatcd, and all of 
that religion utterly baniflied the kingdom. 
This fcverity was very grateful to the people, 
who hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, 
but for their method of living, which was by 
ufury and extortion. 

But Edward had too noble a fpirit to be con- 
tent with the applaufe this petty oppreffion 
acquired ; he refolved to march againft* Le- 
wellyn, prince of North Wales, who had refu- 
fed to do homage for his dominions, and feem- 
ed bent upon renouncing all dependence upon 
the crown of England. The Wcllh had for 
many ages enjoyed their own laws, language^ 
cuftoms, and opinions. They were the re- 
mains of the ancient Britons, who had efcaped 
the Roman and Saxon invafions, and ftill pre- 
ferved their freedom and their country, uncon- 
tkminated by the admiffion of foreign conque- 
rors. But as they were, from their number, 
incapable of withftanding their more powerful 
neighbours on the plain, their chief defence lay 
in their inaceefllble mountains^ thofe natural 

bulwarks 
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jufticc to his own family, and to deliver hoil^« 
gcs for the fecurity of his fubmiffion. 
A.Ai%7u. ^^^ ^^^* treaty was only of fliort dnration : 
the opprcffion of the conqueror, and the in- 
dignant pride of the conquered nation, could^ 
not long remain without producing new dif- 
fenfions. The lords of the Marches commit- 
ted all kinds of injuftice on their Welfli 
neighbours; and although Edward remitted the 
fifty thoufand pounds penalty, yet he laid other 
reftriftions fome timeafter upon Lewellyn, which 
that prince confidered as more injurious. He 
particularly exafted apromifefrom him at Wor- 
cefter, that he would retain no perfon in his prin- 
eipality, thatlhouldbedifagreeable to the Eng- 
lifh monarch. Thefc were infults too great 
to be endured, and once more the WelQi 
flew to arms. A body of their forces took 
the field, under the command of David, the 
brother of their prince, ravaged the plain 
country, took the caftle of Harwardin, made 
Sir Roger Cliflford, juftice of the Marches, 
who was very dangcrouQy wounded, their pri- 
foner, and foon after laid fiege to the caftle of 
Ruthland. When the account of thefe hoftilities 
was brought to Edward, he affembled a nu- 
merous army, and fet out with a fierce refolu- 
tion to exterminate Lewellyh and his whole fa- 
mily^ 
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mily ; and to reduce that people to fuch an ab- 
jed ftate, that they (hould never after be able 
to revolt, or diftrefs their more peaceable 
neighbours. At firft, however, the king's 
endeavours were not attended with their ufual 
fuccefs ; having caufed a bridge of boats to be 
laid over the river Menay, a body of forces, 
commanded by lord Latimer, anid de Thonis, 
palled over before it was completely finiflied, to 
Jignalize their courage againfl: the enemy. The 
Welfh patiently remained in their fortrefles till 
they law the tide flowing in beyond the end 
of the bridge, and thus^ cutting off the retreat 
of the aflailants. It was then that they poured 
down from their mountains with hideous, out- 
cries ; and, with the mod ungovernable fury, 
put the whole body that had got over to the 
fword. This defeat revived the linking fpirits 
of the Wcllh ; and it was now univerfally be- 
lieved by that poor fuperftitious people, that 
heaven had declared in their favour. A Itory 
ran, that it ^as foretold; in the prophecies of 
Merlin, that Lewellyn was to be the reftorer 
pf Brutus'^ empire in Britain : a wizzard had 
prognofiicated, that he Ihould ride through the 
ftreets of London with a crown upon his head* 
Thefe were inducements fufficicntly ftrong 
to perfuade this prince to hazard a decifive 

battle 
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batti* igainft the Eriglifh. With this view, hi 
marched iritoRadnoffliircj andpaffingthc river 
Wey, his troops were furprifcd and defeated by 
Edw^d Mortimer, while he himfelf was abferit 
from his army, upon a conference with fome 6f 
the baronsof that country • Upon his return, fee- 
ing the dVeadful Situation of his affairs, he ran 
defperately into the midft of the enemy, and 
quickly found that death he fo ardently fodght 
for. On6 of the Englifti captains recognizing 
his countenance, fevered his head from* his bo^ 
dy, and it was feht to London, where it waire* 
ceived with extreriie demonfllrations of joy; 
The brutal fpirit 6f the times will fufficientiy 
appear from the baitarity of the citizens oh thii 
. occafion : the heatf being encircled in a fil- 
ver coronet, to fulfil the prediftion of thi 
wizzard, it was placed by them upon a pillory, 
that the populace might glut their eyes witH 
fuch ah agreeable fpeAacle. David,' the bro<t 
ther of this unfortunate prince, foon aftel* 
Ihared the fame fate; while his foUpwtrs, 
quite difpiritfed by thef loft of their bfcloved 
leader, obeyed but flowljr, and fought witK 
reludtance. Thus being at lafl: totally aban* 
doned- he w^s obliged to hide hitiifelF iti 
one of the obfcure caverns of the eountty % 
but his retreat Behig foon -^ after difcovercdi* 

he 



he was taken, tried, and condcmricd, as a 
traitor. His fenttnce was executed with the 
moft vigorous feverity ; he was hanged, drawn 
and quartered, only for having bravely defend- 
ed the expiring liberties of his native country, 
and his own hereditary poffeffions. With him 
expired the government, and the diftmftiofi of 
Ims nation. It was fbon after united to the 
kiflgdom of England', made a principality; 
a»d given to fhecldeft fon of the crown. Fd- 
rcign conqucfts might add to the glory, but 
rhrs added to the feikity of the kingdom; 
The WeWh were now blended with the con- 
querors ; and in the revolution of a few ages^ 
ail national animoficy was entirely forgt)tten. 

At the* time of the conqucft, however, the 
Wellh fubmittedwith extreme reluftance 5 arid 
few nations ever bowed to a foreign yoke with 
greater indlgwaxiom The bands of the cdun- 
try, whofe employment' confifted in reheariing 
the glorious dcedir of their ariceftbrs, weiie 
particularly obnoxious: to the king, who, con* 
fidering that whilcr they continued to keep thtf 
ancient flame alive; he muft exped no peace 
in his new acquifltions, ordered them to be 
maflacred, from motives of barbar6us policy; 
at that time nor uncommon. This feverity he 
is ikid* to have foftened' by another meafurei 

equally 
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equally politic, and far lefs culpable. In or- 
der to flatter their vanity, land amufe their fu- 
perflrition, he left his queen to be delivered in 
the caftle of Caernarvon ; and afterwards pre- 
lented the child, whofe name was Edward^ 
to the Welfli lords, as a ijative of their coun- 
try, and as their appointed prince. The 
lords received him with acclamations of joy, 
confidering him as a mailer, who would go- 
vern them as a diftind people from the Eng- 
li0i, there being at that time another, heir ap- 
parent to the Englifb' crown. But the death 
of the elded fon, Alphonfo, fdon after made 
young Edward, who had been i;hus created 
prince of Wales, heir alfo to the Englifh mo- 
jiarchyj and ever fince the government of 
both nations has continued to flow in one un- 
divided, channel. 

This great and important conqueft being 
atchieved, paved the way for one of ftill more 
importance, though not attended with fuch 
permanent confequences. Alexander III. king 
of Scotland, had been killed by a fall from 
his horfe, leaving only Margaret, his grand- 
daughter, heir to the crown, who died fopie 
time after. The death of this princefs pro- 
duced a moft ardent diipute about the fuccef- 
fion to the Scottilh throne, being claimed by 
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jrio leis than twelve. competitors. Thatnatioi]^ 
being thus divided into as many faflions as 
there were pretenders, the guardians of the 
realm would not undertake tp decide ^ dilpute 
of fo much confequence- The nobility of thp 
country were no Icfs divided in their opini- 
ons; and, after long debates, they at laft unani- 
moufly agreed to refer the conteft to the dcte^^ 
mination of the king of England. The claims 
of all the other candidates were reduced to, 
three ; who were the defcendants of the earl of 
Huntington by three daughters; John Haftings^ 
who^ claimed in right of his mother, as one 
of the co-heirefles of the crown ; JohnBaliql, 
w|io alledged his right, as being defcended froq^ 
the eldeft daughter, who was his grandmother j, 
and Robert Bruce, who was the aftu^l fon of 
the fecpnd cjaughter. In this conteft, which 
was referred to Edward, he pretended the ut* 
npoft degree of deliberation; and although he* 
had long formed his refolution, yet hp ordere4. 
a|l enquiries to be^made on the fubjeft, that, 
he might be maftcr of the ^arguipents jhat 
could be advanced on any fide of the qucftioq. 
In this rcfeafch^ he foon difcovered that feme, 
paffages in old chronicles might be produced . 
to favour his own fecrqt inclina|jons^ god 
without further delay, inftead of admitting the 
Vol. IL Q plaim* 
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daims of the competitors, he boldly urged 
his own 5 and, to fecond his prctenfions, ad- 
vanced with a formidable army to the frontiers 
of the kingdom. 

The Scottifh barons were thunder-ftruck at 
thefe unexpefted pretenfions ; ai\d though they 
felt the moft extreme indignation at his proce- 
dure, yet they refolvcd to obey his fummons to 
meet at the caftle of Norham •, a place lituated 

^ on the fouthern banks of the Tweed, where he 
convened the parliament of that country. He 
there produced the proofs of his fuperiority, 
which he alledged were unqueftionable, and 
defired their concurrence with his claims ; at 
the fame time advifing them to ufe delibera- 
tion, and to examine all. his allegations with 
impartial juftice. To a propofal that appeared 
in itfelf fo unreafonable, no immediate anfwer 
could be given ; for where all is defedive, it 
is not eafy to fubmit to the combating a part : 

- the barons, therefore, continued filent ; and 
Edward interpreting this for a confent, ad- 
dreffed himfelf to the fcveral competitors to 
the crown ; . and, previous to his appointing 
one of them as his vajQTal, he required their 
acknowlegement of his fuperiority. He na- 
turally concluded that none of them would 
venture to difoblige the man who was unani- 

moufly 
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hioufly appointed to be the arbitrator of his pre^ 
tenfions. Nor was he deceived ; he found them , 
all equally .obfequious on this occafion. Ro- 
bert Bruce was the firft who made the acknow- 
Jegement, and the reft quickly followed his 
ei:ample. Edwat-d being thus become the fu- 
pcrior of the kingdom, undertook next to 
confider whichof the candidates wa$ the fitteft 
to, be appointed under him ; or it may be, as 
they appeared all indifferent to him, which had 
the jufteft claim. In order to give this deli- 
beration the appfearance of impartiality, an 
hundred cortimiffioners were appointed, forty 
of them being chofen by the candidates who 
were in the interefts of John Baliol ; forty by 
thofe in the interefts of Robert Bruce j and 
twenty, who were chofen by Edward himfelf. 
Having thus fitted matters to his fatisfadion, he 
left the commiflioners to fit at Berwick j and 
went fouthward, to free their deliberations 
from all fhadow of reftraint. The fubjedb of 
the difpute ultimately refted in this queftion^ ' 
Whether Baliol, who was defcended from the 
elder fifter, but farther removed by one de- 
gree, was to be preferred before Bruce, who' 
was adlually the younger fifter's fon ?. , The 
rights of inheritance, as at prefent generally pf ac- 
tifed over Europe, were even at that time pretty 
C i well 
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wdl afcertained ; and not only, the corfimif- 
fipners, but many of the bcft lawyers of the 
age, univcrfally concurred in affirming Baliol's 
fuperior claim. Edward, therefore, pro- 
nounced fentence in his favour ; and that can- 
didate, upon renewing his oath of fealty to 
England, was put in poffeffion of the Scottifh 
kingdomj and all its fortreffes, which had 
been prevjoufly put into the hands of the king 
. of England. 
I Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottifh 

I* throne, lefs'as a king than as a vaffal, Ed- 

I ward's firft ftep was fufficient to convince that 

pjcople of his intentions to ftretch the preroga* 
'■ tivc to the utmoft. Inftead of gradually accuC 

! toming the Scots to bear the Englifli yoke, and 

of Aiding in his new power upon them by Qow 
and imperceptible degrees, he began at once ; 
to give them notice of his intentions. A mer- • 
chant of Gafcony had. pjrefen ted a. petition to. 
him,, importing^ that Alexander, the latcking^ 
of -Scotland, was indebted to him a large fum,t 
t^hich was ftill unpaid, notwithftanding^allhis. 
folHcitations to Baliol, the prcfent king, for pay- 
ruient; Edward eagerly embraced this opportu?- 
nity of exercifing his new right, and.fummoncd ' 
the king of Scotland to appear at Weftminfter,- , 
to anfwer in perfon the merchant's .complaint,, 

Upoa 
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Upon fubjc6ls equally trivial, he fcnt fix dif- 
ferent fommonfes, at different times, in one 
year ; h that the poor Scoaifli king Toon per- 
ceived that he was poffeflfcd of the name only, 
but not the authority of a fovereign. Willing, 
therefore, to Ihake off the yolte of fo trouble- 
fozne a naaftcr, BaTiol revolted, and procored 
the pope's abfolution from his former oaths of 
homage. To ftrengthen his hands ftill more, he 
entered into a fecret treaty with Philip, king of 
France ; which was the commencement of an 
union between thefe two nations, that for fo 
many fucceeding ages were fatal to the inte- 
refts of England. To confirm this alliance, 
the king of Scotland (lipulated a marriage be- 
tween his. eldcft fon, and the daughter of Phi- 
lip de Valois. 

Edward, to whom thefe tranfaftions were no 
fecret, endeavoured to ward the threatened 
blow, by being the firft aggreffor ; and accor- 
dingly fummoned John to perform the duty of 
a vafial, and to fend him a fupply of forces a- 
gainft an invafion from France, with which 
ftate he had for fome time been at variance. 
He alfo fummoned him to furrender fome of 
•his principal forts, and to appear at a parlia- 
ment which was Held at Newcaftle. None of 
thefe commands, as he well forcfaw, being 
C 3 com- 
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complied with, he refolved to enforce obedU 
cncc by marching a body of thirty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe, into the heart 
of the kingdom of Scotland, As the Scottilh 
nation had little reliance on the vigour, or the 
courage of theiV- Uing, they had affigned him a 
council of twelve noblemen to affift; or more 
properly fpeaking, to fuperintend his proceed- 
ings. They raifed an army of forty thou- 
fand men for the prefcnt emergency, and 
marched them away to the frontiers, which 
Edward was now preparing to attack. But 
. fome of the moft confiderable of the Scottifli 
, pobility, among whom were Robert Bruce and 
his fon, endeavoured to ingratiate themfelves 
. with Edward by an earlv fubmiffion, which 
ferved not a little to intimidate thofe who ftill 
adhered to their king. The progrefs, there- 
fore, of the Englifti arms was extremely rapid; 
Berwick was taken by aflault ; Sir William 
Douglas, the governor, made prifoner, and a 
garrifon of feven thoufand meri put to the 
fword. Elat.ed by thefe advantages, Edward 
difpatched the earl Warenne, with ten thou- 
fand men, to lay fiege to Dunbar; and the 
Scotch, fenfible of the importance of that 
place, advanced with their whole army, under 
the command of the carls NJar, Bucban, and 

Lenpx^ 
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Lenox, to relieve it. Although the fuperiori- 
ty of numbers was greatly on their fide, yet 
courage and difcipline was entirely on that of 
the Englifh. The conflifl: was of Ihort conti- 
nuance; the Scots were foon thrown into confu- . 
fion, and twenty thoufand of their men were 
flain upon the field of battle. The caftle of 
Dunbar, with all its garrifon, furrendered the 
day following; and Edward, who was now 
come up with the main body of his army, led 
them onward into the country to certain con- 
qucft. The caftles of the greateft ftrength and 
importance opened their gates to him almofl: 
without refiftance ; ' and the whole fouthern 
part of the country acknowleged the con- 
queror. The northern parts were not fo eafily 
reducible, being defended by the inaccefllble 
mountains, and intricate forefts, that deform 
the face of that country. To make himfelf 
mafter of this part of the kingdom, Edward re- 
inforced his army with numbers of men levied 
in Ireland and Wales, who, being ufed to this 
kind of defultory war, were befl: qualified to 
feek, or purfue the latent enemy. But Baliol 
made thefe preparations unneceflary ; he found 
that a ready fubmifllon was more fafe and eafy 
than a fierce reftftance drawn out among 
^mountainous deferts^ and thofe folitudes, made . 

C 4 . • ftiU 
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ftUl mprc dreadful by famine. He haftencd, 
therefore, to make his peace with the viftor, 
and cxpreffcd the deepcft repentance for his 
former difloyalty. To fatisfy him ftill further, 
he made a folemn refignation of the crown into 
his hands ; and the whole kingdom ibon after 
followed his example. Edward thus maftcr of 
the kingdom, took every precaution to fecurp 
his title, and to abolifh thofe diftinftions, which 
might be apt to keep the nation in its former 
independence. He carefully deftroyed all re- 
cords and monuments of antiquity, that in- 
fpired the people with a fpirit of national pride, 
Kte carried away a f|:one, which the traditions 
of the vulgar pretended to have been Jacob's 
pillow, on which all their kings were feated, 
when they were anointed. This, the ancient 
tradition had afllired them, was the mark of 
their government ; and wherever it was placec^, 
their command was always to follow. The 
great fe^l of Baliol was broke ^ and that un- 
happy monarch himfelf was carried as a prifoner 
to London, ^nd committed to cuftofjy in the 
Tower. Two years afterwards he was reftpred 
to his liberty, and baniflied to France, where 
he died in a private i]^ation, without tnaking 
any fiirther attempt? to reinftate himfelf upon 
the throne 5 happier perhaps in privacy, than 
i( gratified ii^ the purfuits of ambition. 
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The cciTation which was ^ven to EdLwar4 
by chpfe fuccefle$, in his infular doaiinions, 
induced hirn to turo his ambition to the con- 
tiocnt, where he expefted to recover a part of 
thofe tcrritojics that had been ufurpcd from 
his crown, during the imbpcillity of his prede- 
ceffors. There had been a rupture with 
France fonie tiipe before, upon a Y.Cf y Jtrifling 
occafion. A Nprnian and pnglilh fhip met off 
the coaft, ne.ar Bayonne ; an4 having both oc- 
cafion to draw water from the fame fpring, th^rc 
happened a quarrgl fpr the preference. This 
fcuiffle, in which a Norn^aq Wks (lain, produced 
a complaint to the king of France, who defi- 
led the complainant to cake his own revenge, 
and not bring fuch fiiatters before him. This 
the Norpians did fhprtly aft^r-, for feizing the 
crew of a Ihip in the channel, they hanged a 
part of then^, together with fome dogs, in the 
prefenc? of all their companions. This produ- 
ced a retaliation from the Eqglifli cinque-ports ; 
and tb? animofity of the merchants on both 
fides being wrought up to fury, the fea became 
a fcene of piracy and murder. No quarter 
was given on either fide ; the mariners were def- 
troyed by thoufands •, aqd at laft the affair be- 
came too ferious for the fovereigns of either 
Cdc to continue any longer unconcerned fpec- 

tator?. 
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tators. Some ineffeftual overtures were made . 
for an accommodation ; but Edward feeirtg 
that it was likely to come to an open rupture, 
gave orders for having his territory of Guien- 
ne, upon the continent, put into a pofture of 
defence. Nor was lie remifs in making trea- 
ties with feveral neighbouring princes, whofe 
affiftanCe he purchafed, though greatly to the 
diminution of his fcanty revenues. He even 
fent an army, collefted in England from the 
jails, which had been filled with robbers in the 
former reiorn, and who were now made fervicc- 
able to the ftate. Thefe, tho' at firft fuccefsful, 
linder the command of John de Bretagne, earl 
of Richmond, were, however, foon repulfed 
by the French army, under the command of 
Charles, brother to the king of France* Yet 
it was not cafy to difcourage Edward from any 
A.D.1296. ftvourite purfuit. In about three years after, 
he again renewed his attempts upon Guienne, 
and fent thither an army of feven thoufand 
men, under the command of his brother, the 
carl of Lancafter. That prince gained, at firft 
fomc advantages over the French at Bour- 
deaux ; but he was foon after feized with andif- 
-tcmper, of which he died at Bayonne, 

The king finding his attempts upon that 
quarter unfuccefsful, refolved to attack France 

upon 
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qpon another, where he hoped that kingdom 
would be more vulnerable. He formed an 
alliance with John, carl of Holland, by giv- 
ing him his daughter Elizabeth in marriage; 
and alfo with Guy, earl of Flanders, whofe af- 
fiftance he procured, for the ftipulated fum of 
feventy-five thoufand pounds. From thefe aC- 
fiftances he entertained hopes of being once 
more able to recover his hereditary dominions; 
and he accordingly fet himfelf earneflly about 
providing money for fuch an arduous undefv 
taking. This was not obtained without the 
greateft ftruggles with his clergy and the 
people ; fo that when he camQ to' take the 
field in Flanders, at the head of an army of 
fifty-thoufand men, the proper fcafon of ac- 
tion was loft ; wherefore the king of France, 
and he were glad to come to an accommo- 
dation, by which they agreed to fubmit their 
differences to the arbitration of the pope. By 
his mediation it was agreed between them, that 
their union fliould be cemented with a double 
marriage;, that of Edward with Margaret, 
Philip's fifter ; and that of the prince of Wales 
with Ifabella, the French monarch's daughter. 
Philip was prevailed on to reftore Guienne to 
the Engliih. He agreed alfo, to abandon the 
king of Scotland, upon condition that Edward 
i fbould 
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Aould in like manner neglcA the cari of Fl^n* 
.cicr$. Thus, after a very cxpcnfive war, the 
4W0 monarchs were obliged to fit down juft 
where they began ; and, inftead of making 
preparations againft each other, they refolved 
lo turn the weight of their power upon cheir 
:weaker neighbours. 

But chough this expedition was thus fruit- 
Icfsly terminated, yet the cxpences which were 
requifue for fitting it out, were not only bur- 
thenfome Co the king, but even, in the event, 
threatened co &ake him on his throne. In or- 
^r it firft to &t the great machine in move^ 
ment, he raifed confiderable fupplies by means 
q{ his parliament ; and that auguft body was 
then firft modelled by him into the form in which 
it continues to this day. As a great part of 
the property of the kingdom was ppw, by the 
introduftion of commerce, and the improve* 
ment of agriculture, transferred from the ba* 
ions to the lower claffcs of the people, fo their 
wnfent was thought neceffary for the raifing 
jny confiderable fupplies. For this reafoji, 
be iffued writs to the ftieriffs, enjoining them to 
fend to parliament along with two 'knights of 
the fhire, (as in the former reign) two depu-. 
ties from each borough within their, county 5 
Ifnd thefe provided with fufficienj powers from 
I their 
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their conftituentB,- to graht fuch demands as 
they. Ihauld think reafonable for the fafety of 
the ftate. The charges of thefe deputies were 
to be borne by the borough which fcnc them ; 
and fo far were they from cohfidcring their 
deputation: as an honour, nothing could be 
more difplealing to any borough than to be 
thus obliged to fend a ieputy, or to any indi- 
vidual than to be thus chofen. However, the 
authority of thefe commoners encreafed by 
time* Their union give them 'weight j and it 
became cuftomary among them, in return for 
the fupplies which they had granted, to prefer 
petitions to the crown for-the redrefs of thofc 
grievances, under which they fuppofed the na- 
tion to labour. The n[K)re the king's ncceffities 
increafed, the more he found it expedient to 
give them an early redrefs, till from requefting, 
the commons proceeded to requiring; and, 
having all the property of the nation, they by 
degrees began to be ppflfeflcd of the power. 
Such was the conftitution of ^ that parliament, ^ 
to which Edward a(>plied for aiHftance againft 
France. Ht obtained from the barons and- 
IdRights,' a gifant of -the twelfth of their movfe- 
ableSy from the boroughs an eighth; and- 
from the clergy he refolvedto exa6t a fifth : 
bat he there' found an unexpe^ed refift- 

ance. 
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Kberty, ga:vei countenance to the general diP- 
content. 

The flrft fyrtiptoms of this fpirit of refift- 
ancc appeared, upon the king's ordering Hum- 
phry Btihiin, the conftablc-, and Roger Bigodi 
the mareffchal of England, to take the com- 
mand df an army that he propofed to fend 
dver ihtb Gafcony, while he hlmfelf intended' 
to niakd a diverfion on the fide of Flanders. 
Biit th^Te two powerful noblemen refufed tp 
obey hi^ orders, alledgirig, that they were 
obliged by their offices to attend him only in' 
tht wars, and not to coridbft his armies. A' 
violent altercation cnfued. The kihg, addref- 
fing himfelf to thcconftable, cried out, "Sir 
carl, by'God, you (hall either go or be hanged.'** 
Tb which the haughty baron replied, " Sir 
king, by God,* I will neither go, nor be hdng-- 
ed;" This oppofition quite defeated his 
fcheme for thfe conqueft of Giiienne. He' 
found h'e had driven prerogative a'littk too far • ' 
aftd' with 'that prefence of mind wliich always ' 
btbught him* back, * when Tic had the leaff gone ' 
b'eydrid the line of dlfcretiori; hi' defi'red to be ' 
r^tonciled to his barons, to thechtii^ch, ahd^ 
to hiis pfebplel He theref6rc pleaded the uf- 
geht nifceflities' of the crbwh j * and proniifed',' ' 
pjibo Wj? rifurh" from' Plandcrt; wlilth^r he was ' 

then 
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thcD goings to rcdrcfi all grievances, to reftorc 
tbecxecuttoo of the laws, and to make his fub* 
jediscon^penfation for the loflcs which they had 
fuftained. Thcfe profeflions fervcd pretty well 
to allay the kindling difcontencs of the nation, 
during his abfence abroad, except that the en- 
faing parUamcnt only the two noblemen, at- 
tended by a'great body of cavalry and infantry^ 
took pofleffion of the city gates, and obliged 
the king's council to fign the Magna Charta,* 
and to add a claufe, to fecure the nation for ever 
againftall impofitions and taxes, without the con- 
lirnt of parliament. This the council readily a* 
greed to fign ; and the king himfelf, when it was 
ftnt over to htm in Fland6rs,after fome hefication, 
thought proper to do the fame. Tbefe concef^r 
fions he again confirmed upon his return ; and 
though it is probable he was averfe to granting 
them, yet he was at laft brought to give a ple- 
nary confent to all the articles that were de* . 
mandcd of him. Thus, after the conteft of 
an age, the Magna Charta was finally eltab- 
Itflied ; nor was it the leaft circuirfftance in its 
favour, that its confirmation, was procured 
from one of the greatcft and boldeft princes 
that ?ver fwayed the Englifti fccptrc. 

But though the confirtpation of this charter 
was obtained without muth violence, yet it is 

Vot. II. D pro«^ 
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probable, that tlie difturbancc given by Scot* 
land about the fame time, might have haft* 
A.D. 1197. cned its final execution. That fierce nation, 
which had been conquered fomc time before 
with fo much eafc, ft ill difcovered a fpirit of 
independence, that no fcverity could reftrain, 
nor defeats fubdue. The earl Warrenne had 
been left jufticiary in that kingdom ; and his 
prudence and moderation were equal to his va- 
lour. He therefore protefted the people with 
his juftice, as he had fubdued them by his 
arms : but being obliged, by the bad ftate of 
his health, to leave that kingdom, he left the 
adminiftration in the hands of two vciy im- 
proper minifters 5 the one, whofe name was 
Ornhefby, was rigorous and cruel ; the other, 
called Cre(rins;ham, was avaricious and mean* 
Under fuch an adminiftration little ftability 
could be expected ; and their injuftice foon 
drove this diftreffed people into open rebellion. 
A few of thofe who had fled into the moft in* 
accefllble mountains from the arms of Ed-r, 
ward, took this opportunity to 'pour down, 
and ftrike for freedom. They were he^tded by 
William Wallace, fo celebrated in Scottiih 
ftory, the younger fon of a gentleman, who 
lived in the weftern part of the kingdom. 
He was a man of a gigantic ftature, in^ 

credible 
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credible ftrength, and amaziflg intrepidity ; 
eagerly defirous of independence, and poffeff- 
cd with the moft difinterefted fpirit of patriot* 
ifoi. To this man had reforted all thofc who 
were obnoxious to the Englilh government ; 
the proud, the bold, the criminal, and the 
ambitious. Thefe, bred among dangers and 
hardfliips themfclves, could not forbear admir- 
ing in their leader a degree of patienpe, un- 
der fatigue and famine, which they fuppofecj 
beyond the power of human nature to endure i 
he foon, therefore, became the principal ob- 
jjcft of their affedion and their cfteem. His 
firft exploits were confined to petty ravages^ 
and occafional attacks upon the Engli(h. As 
his forces encreafed, his efforts became more 
formidable 5 every day brpught 'accounts of 
his great actions ; his party was joined firft by 
the defperatp, and then by the enterprizing 5 
at laft, all who )oved their country came 
to take ihelter under his prote6tion. Thus 
reinforced^ he formed a plan of furprizing Or- 
rpelby, the unworthy Englilh minifter, who 
refided at Scone -^ but though this tyrant efcaped 
t.hc meditated irruption, yet his effedts ferved 
to recorapenfe the infurgents. From this time, 
01C Scots be^an to grow too powerful fpr the 
P a Englifh 
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EngJidl that were appointed to govern them ; 
many of their principal barons joined the in- 
furgents ; Sir William Douglas was among the 
foremoft openly to avow his attachment; 
while Robert Bruce more fecretly favoured 
and promoted the caufe. To oppofe this un- 
expeded infurreftion, the earl Warrenne col* 
leded art army of forty thoufand men in the 
north of England, and prepared to attack the 
Scots, who had by this time crofled the bor- 
ders, and had begun to ravage the country. 
He fuddenly entered Annaridale, and came up 
with the enemy .at Irvine, where he furpri^ed 
their forces, who, being inferior in number, 
capitulated, and promifcd to give hoftages for 
their future fidelity. Moft of the nobility re- 
newed their oaths, and joined the Englifh army 
with relu6iancc, waiting a more favourable oc- 
Cafion for vindicating their freedom^ Wallace 
alone difdained fubmiflion •, but, with his faith- 
ful followers, marched northwards, with a full 
intention to protraft the hour of flavery as 
long as he could. In the mean time, the earl 
6f Warreniie advanced in the purfuit, and 
bvertook him, where he was advantageoufly 
pofted, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on 
the other fide of the river Forth. The earl 

per* 
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pctceivifig tfec fiyourabk grpqnd he had cho* 
fell, was for declining ttie ec^ageoieht ; but 
bebg prefled by Creffingbsna, a pnoud man, 
whofe |)rivate reven^ operated «verhis judg* 
meat, the old £aH was at laft obliged to com* 
pjy, and he j^flcd ©wr a part of Kb army tp 
b^n the attack. WaUace allowing foch num.* 
bcrs of the EngJkflx to get over as he thought 
hiniielf &perior K>, boldly advanced upoo 
them before they wo-e compktely formed, and 
put them entirely to the rouL Part of theai 
were purjibed into the river that lay in the rear» 
andthereft were cut to pieces* Among the flai« 
was Cceffingbam jxtmfdfy whofe memory waa 
So extremely odious to the Scotdx, th»t they 
flead bis tiead body, and 0^de faddles of hi3 
ikin« Warrennc retired wkh the remains pf 
his army to Berwick, while his purfuer^ took 
£3ch caflles, as were but iJl provided for ^ 
£ege. Wallace returned into Scadand^ aft^ 
iiavuig cfaus, for a time, faved his .country^ 
iacfen with an immenfe plunder, with which he 
for a while di^Qed t^e profped <cf jfamioe^ ' .. 
€hat feemed to threaten the natioa. 

Edward, who had htcn over in jFknderjS, 
while tbefe misfortiimess fuppeofid in £ogland, 
haftened back with imfiatience to reftore his a. p. i2S7» 
D 3 autho- 
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authority, and fecurc his former conqueft^^ 
As the difcontents of the people were not as 
yet entirely appeafed, he took every popular . 
meafure that be thought would give them fatis- 
faftion. He reftored to the citizens of London 
i power of elcdling their own magiftrates, of 
which they hid been deprived in the latter 
part of his father's reign. He ordered drift 
enquiries to be made conctrning the quantity ' 
of corn^ which he. had arbitrarily feized for 
the ufe of .his armies, as if he intended to pay 
the value to the owners.. Thus having ap- 
peafed, if not fatisiied, all complaints, he le-. 
vied the whole force of his dominions ; and 
at the head of an hundred thoufand inen^, 
he directed his march to the North, fully 
refolved to take vengeance upon the Scots 
for their late defe<9:ion. 

It may eafily be fuppofed, chat the Scots, 
even if united, were but ill able to refift fuch 
an army^ commanded by fach a king; but 
their own mutual diffenfions ferved to render 
them ftill more unequal to the conteft, and to 
' prepare Edward's way to an eafy triumph. The 
Scotch were headed by three commanders, 
who each claimed an equal fhare of authority y 
thefe were the fteward of Scotland, Cum- 

mm 
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/tnm of Badenoch, and Williaen Wallace^ 
vrho offered to give up his command, but 
whofc party refufed to follow any oth<:r leader. 
The Scotch army was poUed at Falkirk, and 
there propofed to abide the aflault of the Eng- 
lifli. They were drawn up in three fcparatc 
divifions^ each forming a complete body of r 

f>ikem)sn, and the .intervals filled up with 
archers. Their horfe were placed in the rear, 
and their front was fecured with palifadoes. 

Edward, tho'he faw that the advantage of fitu- 
ation was againft him, little regarded fuch a fu-' 
periority, confident of his (kill and his numbers; 
wherefore, dividing his forces alfo int9 three 
bodies, he led them to the attack. Juft as he 
advanced at the head of his troops, the Scotch 
fet up fuch a (hout^ that the horfe, upon 
which the king rode, took fright, threw 
and afterwards kicked him on the ribs, as 
he lay on the ground i but the intrepid mo* 
narch, though forely bruifed with his fall, 
quickly mounted ag^in with his ufual alacrity, 
and ordered the Welih troops to begin the at- 
tack. Thefe made but a feeble refinance a* 
gainft the Scotch, who fought with determined 
valour ; but Edward feeing them begin to de- 
cline, he advanced .in perfon at the head of 
another batallion^ and having pulM up the 
D 4 pali- 
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paiifadoes, charged the enctny with fuch «a 
itnpetuofity, that they were no longer able to 
refift. In this diftrefs, Wallace did all that 
lay ifl the power of ;nan to fuftatn and avert 
the ihock) but the divifian commanded by 
Cummin quitting the field, iioth the divifiona 
of the lord fteward, as well as that of Wal? 
lace, lay expofed to the Englifli archers, who 
at that time began to excel thofe of all other 
^ nations. Wallace^^ for a while, maintained aa 
unequal conceit with his pikemen ; btit finding 
^imfelf in danger of being furroiuidcd, he was 
at laft obliged to give way, and ilowly to draw 
oif the poor remnant of hb troops behind the 
river Carron. Such was the femous battle of 
Falkirk, in which Edward gained a compkfc 
▼idory, leaving twelve thoufand of the Scotch^ 
or, as (bme will have it, fifty thouiand, dead 
upon the field of battle, while the Englidi 
had not an hundred (lain. 

A blow fo dreadful, bad not as yet entMjr 
cf uihed the ipirit of the Scotch nation i and 
after a Ihort interval, they bqgan M hreafiht 
A.D. xa99. from tfaeit calanuties. Waliaoe^ wKo had gain- 
ed all their regards by his valour, fjiewed that 
he ftill mericed them moie by his dectiniag 
the rewards of ambkion. Perceiving Jsorar 
knuch he wa$ cpvted by the nobility^ and 

knowing 
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knowing bow prejudicial that envy would 
prove to the intercfis of his country, he re- ' 
ijgoed the regency of the kingdocs^ and hum- 
bted himfelf to a private &AUotL He propos- 
ed Cummin as the properefl; perfon to iuppl/ 
his room ; and that nobleman endeavoured to 
(hew himfclf worthy of this pre-eminence. He 
(bon began to aianoy^the enemy i and not con- 
tent with a defenfive war, he made incur£aas 
into the Southern counties of the kingdom, 
which Edward had imagined wholly fubdued. a^d^i^m. 
They attacked an army of the EtigUfii lying 
at Roilin, near Edinburgh, and gained a com- 
plete yiSkory^ The renown of the Scotdih 
vffls foon b^an to fpread difmay among jthe 
Eaglifli garriioDS left in that kingdom; and 
they evaciiated all the fortreBes, of which they 
had for foooe time been p.ut in poilelfion. Thus 
once more the taik of xronqueft was to be per- 
formed Of^r again ; and in proportion to their 
lofles, the Scotch ieemed to gather frefh ob- 
ftinacy. - 

But it was not eafy for any drcumllances of 
bad fortwie ^ repreis the enterprizing i^irit 
of the king* H» aflembied a great fleet and a. d. iioj* 
army ; .aad, entering the frontiers of Scotland* 
appeared wiih a fotcc which the enemy could 
not thiok of xefifting in the open field. The 

fleet - 
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fleet furnilhcd the land army with all neccflarf 
proviGons -, while thefe marched fecurely along, 
and travcrfed the kingdom from one end to 
the other, ravaging the open country, taking 
all the caftles, and receiving the fubmiffions of 
all the nobles. This complete conqiicft, em- 
ployed Edward for the fpace of two years 5 
but he feemed, by the fevcrity of his conduA, 
to make the natives pay dear for the trouble to 
which they had put him. He abrogated all 
the Scottifh laws and cuftoms ; he endeavour* 
cd to fubftitute thofe of England in their 
place ; he entirely razed or deftroyed all 
their monuments of antiquity 5 and endea- 
voured to blot out even the memory of their 
former independence and freedom. There feem- 
ed to remain only one obftacle to the final 
deftruftion of the Scottifh monarchy, and that 
was William Wallace, who ftill Continued re* 
fraftory; and' wandering with a few forces 
from mountain to mountain, ftill preferved his 
native independence and ufual good fortune* 
But even their feeble hopes from him were foon 
difappointed ; he was betrayed into the king's 
hands by Sir John Monteith, his friend, 
whom he had made acquainted with the place 
of his concealment, being ifufprized by him 
a3 he lay afleep In the neighbourhood of Glaf- 

gow. 
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gow. The king, willing to ftrikc the Scotch 
with an example of fcvcrity, ordered him to 
be conduded in chains to London, whither 
he was carried amidfl: infinite crowds of fpec- 
tators, who fiocked to fee a man that had of- 
ten filled the whole country with confterna- 
tion. On the day after his arrival, he was 
brought to his trial, as a traitor, at Weftmin- 
fter-Hall, where he was placed upon an high 
chair, and crowned with laurel in derifion. Be* 
ing accufed of various imputed crimes,' he 
pleaded not guilty, and refufed to own the 
jurifdidtion of the coiirt, affirming, that it was 
equally unjuil and abfurd to charge him with 
trcafon againft a prince whofe title he had 
never acknowledged ; and as he was born Un« 
der the laws of another country, it was crud 
to try him by thofe to which he was a ftranger. 
The judges difregarded his defence; for con^ 
£dering F.dward as the immediate fovereign of 
Scotland, they found himguilcy of high-treaibn» 
and condemned him. to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, the ufual punifhment for Aich of- 
fences. This fentence was executed with the 
moil rigorous pundtuality ; and his head and 
quarters were expofed in the chief cities of 
England. Such was the wretched end of a 
brave man, who had through a courie of manf 

ywrs, 
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jeirs, vrkh fignal perfevcraocc and condu^ly 
defended bis native cotuicry againit an unjuft 
invader. 

Robert Bruce was among thofe on whom 
tbe cr^iel fate of Wallace had made the deepeft 

- raipreflion. This nobleman, whom we have 
already feen as con>peritor for the .crown, and 
wthofe claims, though iet afide by Edward* 
were ftill fecredy purfued, was now aftually 
in the EngHfh army. He never was finccrdy 

* attached to the Engliih jsKmarch, whom Jic 
was in £ime meafure compdled to follow.; and 
«n interview with Wallace, ibmetime before 
chat champion was taken, confirnied him bios 
i^ibltftion to fet his colintry free. But as Jbe 
was now grown old and infirm, he was obliged 
to give «ip tbe flattering ambition of being the 
deliverer of his people, and to leave it ia 
ciurge to bis fon, whole juanae was Kobert 
Mfmct alfo, and who eonceived the ptv^dt 
miih ardoor. This young nobleman was l»ravc 
«£i»ve, ^amd prudent-; and a favooraMe coo- 
JFtrntftwne oi circvrmftances ibenied to iQonlfure 
with his aitm. John Baliol, whom BdnKUid 

, %ad<de(ihroiied, and 'bami^hed into FraaQe, had 
lately died in -that country ; iiis ekleft fon ccoaii- 
vitteda^capttire inttheiamcplace; tberewas none ^ 
M'iffifpuceliis pi^teo^fions, cKept Cumm 

was 
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was regent of the kingdom •, dnd he alio wat 
foan after brought over to fecond his mtercfts* 
He, therefore, refolvcd upon freeing his coun- 
try from .the £nglifk yoke i and ahhoogh he 
attended the court of Edward, yet he began 
to make fecret preparations for his intended 
. revolt. Edwardj who had been informed not 
only of his intentions, but of his actual en- 
gagcnr)ents, contented himfelf with fetting fpies- 
round him to watch his conduA, and ordered 
all Tiis motions to be ftriftly guarded. Brace 
Was ftill bofily employed in his endeavours', 
unconfcious of being fufpefted, or even of 
having guardians fet upon his conduft ; but he * 
was taught to underftand his danger, by a pre- 
fent fent him, by a young nobleman of his ac-* 
quaintance of a pair of gilt fpurs, and a purfe 
of gold. This he confidered as a warning to 
make his efcape, which he did, by ordering 
his horfes to be fhod with their (hoes turned 
backwards, to prevent his being tracked in the 
fnow, which had then falkn. 

His difpatch- was confidered then as very A, d. 1306. 
great; having travelled from London to 
Loachmaban, which isnear four hundred miles, 
in feven days. Cummin, who had in the be- 
ginning concurred in his fchcmes, was private- 
ly known to have communicated the whole to 

Edwar^ ^ - 
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Edward ; and Bruce was rcfolvcd, in the firfl: 
place, to take vengeance upon him for his 
perfidy. Hearing that he was then at Dum- 
fries, he went thither, and meeting blm in the 
cloifters of a monaftcry belonging to the Grey 
Friars, reproached him, in feverc terms, with 
his treachery ; and drawing his fword, inftantly 
plunged it in his breaft. Sir Tbgmas Kirk- 
patrick, one of Bruce*s friends, aflcing him foon 
after if the traitor was flain, and Bruce anfwe- 
ring that he believed fo, " what, replied the 
" other, only belief; I will fccqre him;** and 
and going back to where Cummin was receiv- 
/mg abfolution at the altar, he dabbed him to 
the heart. It is a difagreeable reflexion, that 
anions begun in this manner fhould, nevcrt 
thelefs, terminate in fuccefs. 

Bruce had by this aftion not only renderecj 
himfelf the objeft of Edward's refentmcnt, 
but involved all his party in the fame guilt. 
They had now no refource left, but to con- 
firm, by defperate valour, what they had be- 
gun in cruelty ; and they foon expelled fuch 
of the EngliQi forces, as had fixed themfclve$ 
in the kingdom. Bruce was folcmnly crowned 
king, by the biftiop of St. Andrew's, in thp 
abbey of Scone ; and numbers flocked to 
his ftandard, refolvcd to confirm higpreten^ 
2 fions. 
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^ons. Thus, after twice conquering the king- 
dom, and as x>ften pardoning the delinquents ; 
after having fpread his vidorics in every quar- 
ter of the country, and receiving the moft hum- 
ble fubmiflions, the old king faw, that his 
whoje work was to begin afreih *, and that no- 
thing but the final deftrufbionof the inhabitant;^ 
could give him aflurance of tranquility. But 
no difficulties could reprefs the arduous fpiritof 
this monarch, who, tho' now verging towards 
bis decline, yet refolved to ftrike a parting blow^ 
and to make the Scotch once more tremble at 
his appearance. He vowed xevenge againft the 
whole nation ; and averred, that nothing but 
reducing them to the completeft bondage could 
fatisfy his refentmcnt. He fummoned his pre- 
lates, nobility, and all who held by Icnights 
fervice, to meet him at Carlifle, which was ap- 
|)ointed as the general rendezvous ; and, in the 
mean time, he detached a body of forces before 
him into Scotland, under the command of 
Aymer de Valence, who began the threatened 
inflidion by a terrible viftory over Bruce, near 
Methuen^ in Perthfliire. That warlike com- 
mandei" fought with great obftinacy ; he was 
ihrice difmounted from hi»s horfe in the aftion, 
and as often recovered: but at laft he was 
fbljged to fly, and take Oielter, with a few 

followers. 
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followers, in the Weftcrn Ifles. The carl of 
Athok, Sir Stmon Frafcr, and Sir Chriftopher 
Scton, who had been taken priftmers. were 
extctted as traitors on the fpot* Immedi- 
arely after this dreadful blow, the refentful 
king himfclf appeared in perfon, entering Scot- 
land with his army divided into two parts, and 
expcdling to ftnd, in the oppofition of the pct> 
pie, a pretext for punifbing them. But this 
brave prince, who was ntvct cruel but from 
motives of policy, could, not ftrike the poor 
fubmrfting natives, who n>ade no reGftance. 
Hrs anger was difkppointed in their humilia- 
tions; and he was aftiamed ta extirpate thofe, 
who only oppofed patience to his indignation. 
"It was chiefly upon the nobles of the country 
that the weight of his ("efentment fell. The 
•iftcr of Bruce, and the countefs of Bochan, 
were ibut up in wooden cages, and hung over 
the battlennents of a for trefs, and his two bro- 
thers fell by the hands of the executioner. 
The obftinacy of this commander ferved to in- 
flame the king's refentment^ He ftiy conti- 
nued to excite frefli commotions in the High- 
lands ; and, though often overcome, pcr- 
fiftcd in a fecmingly fruitlefs oppofition. Ed- 
ward therefore, at latt, refolved to give no 
quarter^ and at the head of a great army 
I entered 
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tfttcrcd Scotland^ from whence he had lately 
retreated, refolving to extertriinate the whole 
body of thofe infurgents, who feemed fo impla^ 
cably averfe to his governmerit. Nothing lay 
before tht refractory Scotch^ but profpefti of 
the moft fpcedy and terrible vengeance j while 
neither their valour, nor their mountains^ wer* 
found to grant them any permanent protediom 
But Edwarc^'s death put an eild to their appre*^ 
henfions, and effedually rcfcued their country 
fl-om total fubj^dion. He fickened, and died 
at Carlifle, of a dyfentery ; enjoining his fon, 
with his lafl: breath, to profecute the enterprize, 
and never to defift, till he had finally fubdued 
the kingdom. He expired, in the fixty-ninth ^^^ 's°^ 
year of his ag&, and the thirty-fifth of his 
rdgh : after havii;)g added more to the folid 
int^refts of the kingdom^ than any of thole 
who Went before, or fince fucceeded him. 
He was a promoter of the happinefs of the 
people I and feldom attetfipted exerting any 
arbitrary ftretch of power, but with a profpefb 
of edcreafing the Welfare of his fubjefts. He was 
of a very majeftic appearl^ice^ tall in ftature, 
of regular featur^s^ with keen piercing black 
eyes, and aA afped that commanded reverence 
and efteem. His conftitution wasrobuft; his 
ftrength.and dexterity unequalled, and his 
Vol, IL E ftape 
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fliapc aigreeable except from the cxtrcmdkiDgtli 
and ihialh)efs of his kgs^ from whence he bad 
the appeUadon of Long^nks« He feemed 
toiiaive united all thofe advantages which/ ia 
that ^ge, might be confidered as true glory; 
He gained renown by his piety in the Hciy 
Land % he fixed the limits of juftice at home i 
he confirmed the rights of the people v he was 
ihe moft expert at martial exercifes'of any man ia 
tjie kingdoch *, and was allowed to be a coiK|ue-» 
roi;, by his fucccfsover the kingdom jof Scotland, 
Succeeding times -have, with great juftice, quef** 
tioned the nierit of fome of thefe claims } but 
hone can deny him comparative excellence^.if 
they Ipok upoa thofe princes, who. eitbco 
went.befoKC, or have fuccecdcd. Edward^.by 
his firft.wifr, Eleanor of Caftile, had four foisj 
and eleven. daughters; of the laft, moft died 
youngs of the former, EdwarcL the fecood 
aloney his heir and. fucceflbr, furvivcd him:.^ i 
If we torn :to the ikatc. of the people duv 
ling' his adminiftration, we fliall firrd^ tUsit 
Et^Und .acquired not only great poHfetj; 
l^ut great happinefs, under_ hi3 proteftba^ 
Tbo barons, who ijiighCj during this pcrbdjr 
fe^confidercd ^sa ju^tQ of p^tty.tyranit^rready^ 
tp^ryout for Hb^riiyv.whiQh ilh«y ^iwfie: wen* 
to .lhi([e* were kept uiider^ .Aiid their <5Qm«; 
; :..;.' ... .;biaiti0tis 
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binations Were but feeble and ill fupported.. 
The monarch was in fome meafure abfolute, I 
though he was prudent enough not to exert his 
power. He was fcvere, indeed ; and fome people 
tax this feverity as a (lain upon his memory ; but 
let it be remembered, that he was the firft who „ 
began to diftribute indifcriminate juftice, Be-> 
fore his time, the people who rofe in infurrec- ' 
tions were puniflied in the moft cruel man- 
ner, by the fword or the gibbet ; while, at the 
* fame time, the nobility, who were really guilty, 
were treated with a degree of lenity, which 
encouraged them to frefli infurreaions. But 
what gave Edward's reign a true value with pof- 
terity, was the degree of power, which the peo- 
ple began to affume 4uring this pe,riod. The 
king confidered the clergy and barons in fome 
me^fur^e as rivals ;.and to weakien their force, 
he never attempted to control the flow, but 
certain, advances made by the people, which, 
in time, entirely deftroyed the power of tlie^ 
one, and divided the authority of the other. 
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EdwaUD II. fumamed of Caeksazyo^^ 



HE pleaftiric which the people generally 
feel ^t the acceflion of a new prince, effaccft 
fheir forrow for the deceafcd j the faults of the 
one are known and hated, while the other,; 
from novelty, receives imputed merit. Much, 
therefore, was expedcd from the young prince, 
and all orders haftened to take the joath of al- 
legiance to him. He wa£ now in the twenty- 
third 
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til ird y^tdt of his agfi« cf an ^reeable figure^ 
pf u mUd harmlef^ diipofidon, and apparently 
zdi^&ed to few vices. But he foon gave fynip- 
toms <>f his unfitnels to fuoceed fo great e 
monarches his £acher ; he was rather fond oi? 
the cfigoymcnt of his power, than of fecuriog it; 
and, lulled by the flattery of his courtiers, he 
thoi^bt he had done enough for glory, when 
be had accepted the crown. Inftead, there- 
fore,' of profecuting the war againfl: Scotland, 
accordiiig to the injuni^lions he had received 
froni his dying father, he took no fteps 
to check the progrefs of Bruce; his march 
into that country being rather a procef- 
fion of pageantry, than a warlike expedition. 
Bruce, no longer dreading a great conquecpr 
in the field, boldly iffued from his retreats, 
and 'even , obtained a confiderable advan^ 
tage over Aymer de Valence, ^o conj- 
manded the Engliih force;^. Young Edward 
looked tamely on ; and, inftead of reprefling 
the enemy, endeavoured, to come to an accom- 
modation. Tht Englifh barons, who had been 
kept under during the preceding reign, now 
faw that the fcepter was fallen into fuch feebte 
hands, that they might rc-affcrt their former A.D. ijoy. 
jfldependence with impunity. 

E J To 
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To confirm the iniufpicious conjeftures that 
Vfttt already formed of this reign, Edward re- 
called one of his favourites, who was baniftied 
during his father's reign, being accufed of cor^ 
rupting the prince's morals. The name of 
this much- loved youth was Piers Gaveftpne, 
the fon of a Gafcon knight, who had been 
employed in the fcrvice of the late king. 1 his 
young-man foon infinuated himfelf^ into the 
affeftions of the* prince ; and, in fad, was 
adorned with every accomplifliment of perfoa 
ihd mind, ; that were capable of creating af- 
feftion : but he was utterly dcftitilte pf thofc 
Qualities of heart and underftartding that ferve 
to procure efteem. He was beautiful, witty„ 
brave, and aftive-, but then he was vicious^ 
effeminate, debauched,, and trifling. Thefe 
were qualities entirely adapted to the tafte 
df the young monarch, and fuch as tie could ' 
not thinks of living without. He there- 
fore took Gaveftone into his particular inti- 
macy, and leemed to think no rewards equal 
to his deferts. Even before his arrival at court 
from exile, he endowed him with the whole 
earldom of Cornwal, which had lately fallen 
to the crown. He married him foori after to 
his own niece, and granted him a fum of two 
and thirty thoufartd pounds, which the late 
.. king" 
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king bad re&rvcd for the maintenance jof one^ 
hundred and forty knights^ who had under^. 
taken to carry his heart to Jcrufalcnu 

Thefe accumulated favours did not fail to 
eteite the jealoufy and indignation of the ba- 
rons $ and Oaveftode was no way folicitous to 
fdften their refentmcnt. Intoxicated with his . 
power^ he becanie haughty and overbearing. 
He treated the Englifc nobility, from whom it 
16 probable lie received marks of contempt^ 
with fcorn and derifion* Whenever there was^ 
to be a difplay of pomp or mtigniflcencey. 
Gaveftone was fure to ecUpfe all others ; and 
he not only mortified bis rivals by his fupcrior 
Q>lendOur, but his by fiipetiof nnfolence. 

The barons were foon after ftill more pro- 
voked to fee this prefurhptuous favourite ap-^ 
pointed guardian of the realm, during a 
journey the king was Obliged to make to Pa-* 
ris, to efpoufe the princefs Ifabclla, to whom ^ - 
he had been long fince betrt>tbedi They were 
notfemifs, therefore, upon the arrival of this 
princeft, who was imperious and intriguing, 
to make her of their party, and to dircd her 
animofity againft Gaveftone, which, to do him 
juftice, he took little care to avoid. A con- 
fpiracy was (bon formed againft him, ac the 
head of which queen Ifabelk, and the earl of 
E 4 Lan- 
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Lanciafter, a noblen^an of. great power, were 
aflbciaced. They, bound' themfelves by oath 
to expel G^veftone ; and began to throw oflF 
all reverence for the royal authority, which 
they faw wholly 'in the po0e(rion of this over* 
grown favourite. At length, the king found 
himfelf obliged to fubmit to their united cla* 
mour i and he fcnt Gaveftone out of the king- 
ciom, by appointing him lord-lieutenant of ^ 
Ireland* 3ut this compliance was of fl^ort 
duration i the weak monarch, long habituated 
to his favourite, could not live withoqt him } 
9nd having obtained a difpenfation from the 
pope for his breach Qf faith, \ic onc$ nior$ re« 
called Gaveftone, and even went down tq 
Chefter to receive him op his firft Ijjnding 
from Ir<;land. A parliament was foon after 
aflembled, where the kipg had influence f\jf^ 
ficient to have his late condud approved ^ 
and this fervcd only tO pncreafc his ridicu- 
lous affciftipn, and to render pavcftone ftilj 
more odjouSt This infatuated creature {lim-r 
fclf forgetting hjs paft misfortunes, and un- 
mindful of future danger, rcfumed his former 
pftentatioq and infoknce, god rp^dc himfelf 
every day feme new enemy. 

It was eafy to perceive, that a combin^tipq 
pf phc nobles, while the queen fecrefly aflifl:e4 

their 
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their defigns, would he too powerful againft 
the efforts of a weak king, and a vain favourite. 
They were refolved upon the fall of Gaveftone, 
(veo though that of Edward himfclf (hould b^ 
involved in the fame ruin. They foon, there- 
fore, afiembled, in a tumultuary parliament, 
contrary to the king'scxprefs command, attend- 
ed with a numerous retinue of armed follow* 
ejrs ^ ^lid began their firit ufurpations, by 
giving laws to the king. They compelled A.D.ijot, 
him to fign a commiflion, by whi(;h the whole * 

authority of government was to be delegated 
to twelve perfons, to be chofen by themfelves. 
Thcfc were to have the government of the king- •* 
dom, and the regulation of the king's houfe- 
hold. They were to eriaft ordinances for the 
good of the date, and the honour of the king, 
dieir commiflion was to continue for fix months, 
and then they were to lay down their autho- 
rity. Many of their ordinances were accord- 
ingly put in force, and fome of them appear- 
ed for the advantage of the nation ; fuch as the 
requiring that the fticriffs ihould be n^cn of pro- 
perty ; the prohibiting the adulteration of the 
coin ; the excluding foreigners from farming the 
r^svenues ; ^nd the revoking all the late exorbi- 
tant grants of the crown. A\\ thefe the king, 
who faw himfelf entirely ftript of his power, 
2 could 
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^oiild very patiently fabmit to ; but when he 
learned that Gaveitone was to be baniihed for 
ever from his dominions, be no longer. was 
mafter of his temper; but removing to York,^ 
where he was at a fmall diftance from the im-^ 
mediate terror of the confederated power, he 
mflanriy invited Gaveftone back frotnFIanders, 
:v^hiiher the barons bad baniihed him^ and die- 
claringt his puni(hment^nd fetltence to be (Ile^ 
- ' gaU be openly i^einftated him in all his former 
A. p. 1312. fplendours/ This was fufficient to fpread an 
aburm over the whole kingdom ; at) the grtM 
barons flew txi arms 1 the earl of La^cafter put 
himielf iat the head of this irfefitlibte €dn£ede- 
racy; Guy, earl of Warwick, entered into il? 
with fury -, the earl of Hereford, the earl c4 
Pembroke, ai>d the earlWarenne, allembra^ 
ccd the fame caufe-, whilft the archbilhop of 
Canterbury brought, over the majority <rfthel 
ccxlefiaftics, and confequdntly of the people* 
The unhappy Edward, inftead^of attempting 
to make refiftance, fought only for fafety : ever 
happy in the company of his favourite, he em- 
barked at Tinmouth, and failed with him to the , 
caftle of Scarborough, where he left Gaveftone; 
as in a place of fafety ; and then went back to 
York hrmfelf, either to raife an army to bp- 
pofe his enemies. 5 or,.by*his prefence, to aflajr 
^- - ^ their 
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l^icir animofity., In the mean timei Gaiveftone 
was bcfieged vx Scarborough by the earl of 
Pembroke; and had the gariiibn been fu0ick 
ently jRipplied with provifions, that place would 
have been impregnable. But Gaveftone, fen* 
G,ble of the bad condition of the garriipnt tgol^; 
the earlieft opportunity to offer terms pf Cftpt- 
tulation* ^eftapulatedi that he i^ould remain in 
Pembroke's hands as aprifonerfor twolnonthsi 
and that endeavov^rs fhould be ufcd^id chf 
mean time, for a general aqcorpmodation. ^ut 
Pembroke had no intention that be (hould ef^ 
cape fo eafily-, be ordered him to bt condu£t^ 
ed to the caftie of Deddington, near Banbury^ 
where, on pretence of other bufincfs, be left 
him with a feeble guard-, which the earl of 
Warwick . having notice pf, he attacked tho 
caftie in which the unfortunate Gaveftone waa 
confined, and quickly made himfclf mafter of 
his perfon. The earls of Lancafter, Hereford^ 
and Arundel, were foon apprized of War- 
wick's fuccefs, and informed that their common 
enemy was now in cuftody at Warwick caftie. 
Thither, therefore,, they hafted with the ut- 
moft expedition, to hold a confultation upoa 
the fate of their prifoner. This was of no 
long continuance i they unanimoufly refolved. 
to put Intxx to death, as an en^my to th^ king-1 
I . • dom. 
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dom, and gave him no time to prepare for hi$ 
execution. They inftantly had him conveyed 
to a[ place called Blacklowhill, where a Welch 
executioner, provided for that purpofe, fevered 
the head from the body. There appeared 
ft deeper fpirit of cruelty now entering in- 
to the nation, than had been known in times 
of barbarity and ignorance. It is probable, 
that the mutual (laughters committed by the 
Chriftians and Saracens upon each other, inthe 
Crufades, made the people familiar with 
blood i and taught chriftians to butcher each 
other with the fame alacrity with which they 
were fcen to deftroy infidels, to whom they feU 
dom gave any quarter. 

The king, at firft; fcemed to feel all the rc» 
fentment which fo fenfible an injury could pro- 
duce; but ec^uall^ weak in his attachment and 
his revenge, he was fdon appeafed, and grant- 
ed the perpetrators a free pardon, upon their 
making a (hew of fubmiflion and repentance, 
An apparent tranquility was once more efta- 
blilhcd among the contending parties ; and' 
that refcntment which they had exercifed upon 
each other, was now converted againfl the 
Scojtch, who were confidered ♦as the common 
enemy. A war had been declared fome time 
i^cfore with this nation, m order to recover 

that 
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that authority 6ver them, which had been cfta- 
bliihed in. the former reign, and a truce was 
ibon after concluded ; bu^ the terms of it being 
ill obferved on both fides, the animofities were 
kindled afrelh, and the whole military force of 
England was called out by the king, together 
with very large reinforcements, as well from the 
continent, as other parts of the Eriglifh domini- 
ons. Edward's army amounted to an huntlred 
thoufand men ; while Bruce, king of Scotland, 
could bring but a body of thirty thoufand to 
oppofe him. Both armies met at a place call-- 
ed Banockburn, in the kingdom of Scotland, 
within two hiiks of Stirling ^ the one confident 
in numbers, the other relying wholly on their 
advantageous pofition. Bruce had a hill on 
his right fiank, and a bog on his left ^ with a 
rivulet in front, on the bank^s of which he had 
caufed feveral deep pits tp be dug, with fharp 
flakes driven into them, and the whole carefully 
concealed from the view of the enemy. The 
onfet was made by the Englifh ; and a very 
furious engagement enfued between the caval- - 
ry on both fides. The fortune and intrepidity 
of Bruce gave the firft turn to the day. He 
engaged in fingle combat with Henry de ^o- 
faun, a gentleman of the family of Hereford ; 
and at one ftroke clove his IkuU with his battle- 

ax ' 
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ax to the chine. So favourable a beginiving 
was only interrupted by the night ; but the 
battle renewing at the dawn of the cnfuing day, 
the Englilh, cavalry once more attemptra to 
attack the Scotch army 5 but unexpededly 
found themfelves entangled among thofe pits 
which Bruce had previoufly made to receive 
'them. The earl of Gloucefter, the king's he-' 
. phew, Was overthrown and flain : this ferved to 
intimidate the whole Englilh army ; and they 
Were foon ftill more alarmed by the appearance 
of a frefh army, as they fuppofed it to be, that 
was preparing, from a neighbouring height, to- 
fall .upon them in the rear. This was only 
dompofed of waggoners and attendants upon 
theScottifli camp; who had been fupplied^by the 
king, with Itandards, and ordered to make as 
for mklable an appearance as they could. The ' 
ftratagem took efFed ; the Englilh, intimidated 
by their loflfes, and diftrafted by their fears, 
began to fly on all fides; and throwing away 
their arms, were purfued with great flaughtcr, 
as far as Berwick. 

.Edward himftlf narrowly efcapcd by flight to 
Dunl^ar, where he was received by the earl of 
Marche, and thence conveyed in fafety by fea 
to Berwick. This battle was decifivc in fa- 
vour of the Scotch* It fecured the indepen "' 

dencc 
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dtnce of the crown of. chac kingdom ; and 
^ fuch was the inftuence of fo great a defeat upoa 
the minds of the Englifh, that for fome years 
after no fuperiority of numbers could induce 
tbem to keep the field againft their formidable 
adverfarics. 

Want of fucccfs is ever attended with want a-ix 1314. 
pf authority* The king, having fuIFered not 
only a defeat from the Scoiech, ^uc alio hav- 
ing been weakened by feverai itifurredions 
^miongthe Welfh andiriih, found his greatell 
aSidtions ftiU remaining in the turbulence and 
tiilblcnce of his. fobjcfts at home* The hobi- 
Hty» ever faftious, now took the advantage of 
^b. feeble fituation to deprefs his power, and 
irc-efb^KOi tteir own* The earl of Lancaftcr; 
and thofe of his party, no fooner faw the un- 
fiortuneate monarch retura with difgrace, than 
tftey nencwcd their. demands, and were reiii-^ 
ftaird in their former power <Sf. governing th« 
kingdom*. It r was declared^ that all ofikes^ 
flabuld be filled from tjme to time by the votei . 
ef parliament, which, as they were influenced 
by the great baironsy thefe effeAually rook all 
^overDtnent imo: their own hands. Thus, 
from every neW calamity, the ftate fuffered $ 
the 6iar4jna: ac^^ired ^new power ; and their 
mmsi were not k> much^^co rcpfefs, the enemici^ 
t. i; . ■ of • 
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of their country, as to foment new antmod-' 
ties, and firengthen every foreign confede- 
racy. 

A confirmed oppofition generally produces 
an oppofite cdmbiriatiori. The king finding 
himfelf thus fteadily counteracted in all his 
aims, had no other refourec but in anotbef 
favourite, on whom he repofed all confidence^ 
sind from whofe connexions he hoped for af- 
fiftanc?. The name of this new favourite was 
Hugh Defpenfer, a young man of a noble 
Englifti family, of fomc merit, and very en- 
gaging accomplifhments. His father was. a 
perfoaof a much more eftimable charafter than 
the fon ; he was venerable from his years, and 
refpefted through life for his wifdom, his valour^ 
and his integrity. But thefe excellent qualities 
were all diminifbed and vilified^ frbm the mo- 
ment he and his fon began to fhare the king's 
favour. The turbulent barons, and La^caficf 
at their head, regarded him as a rival, and 
taught the people to defpife thofe accomplifh-* 
ments that only ferved to cclipfc their owrt. The 
king, equally weak and unjuft in his attach* 
ments, inftead of profiting by the wifdom of* 
his favourites, endeavoured to ftrengthen him- 
felf by their power. For this purpofc he 
married the younger Spenfcr to his niece •, he 

fettled 
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(mkA ijpon him fymc v^fjr large pofl'eSiontf 
b the roarches of W^Ic^ j %nd even difpof- 
feflSfed fjKM \wdn ynjuftly of their eftatej^. in 
prder to ^cccimiilatc them upon his f;»vourittf« 
This w^$ a pfcrext {he Jcing^s enemies bad 
been long feeking for i the eark of Lancaftec 
und Hereford flew co armpi and the lords 
Awdley and Ammori, who had been difpof^ 
fcPfcd, joined them wi?h ^H their forces. Thelf 
firft meafore was to require the king to difmift 
or confine hiis favourite, the young Spenfer^ . 
menacing him, in cafe of a refufisil) with a de* 
termination to obtain by force, what Aould be 
denied to their importunities. This requeft 
was ftar<Je niade, when they began to ftiew their 
rciolwion to have redrcfs, by pillaging and 
deftroying the lands of young Spenfer, and 
burning his houfes_. The jeftates of the father 
foon after fbared the fache fate ; and the infur- 
gepcs having thus fatiated themfelves with the 
plunder of this moft opulent family, marched 
up to London, to it\fi\6k with their own hahds^ 
that puni&ment which had beendedied to their 
i:emonft ranees. Finding a free entrance into tl^ 
city> they fo intimidated the parliament that was 
then fitting, that a fenteoce was procured of per- 
petual exile againft the two Spenfers^ and a for- 
iieirure af their fortune and eftates« But an 
VoL.IL F aa 
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A<5t of this kindy extorted by violenc<;5 was not . 
likely to bind the king any longer than necefli- 
ty compelled him. So^ne time afcer^ having 
aflembled a fmall army to punifb one of the 
barons, who had offered an indignity to the 
queen, he thought it a convenient opportunity 
to take revenge on all his enemies at once, and 
to recal the two Spenfers, whofe company he 
{o ardently defired. In this manner the civil 
war was kindled afrefh, and the country once 
more involved in all the horrors of flaughter 
and dcvaftation. 

The king had now got the dart of his ad- 
vcrfaries, and haftened by forced marches to- 
wards the borders of Wales, where the ene- 
my's chief power lay. Lancafter, however^ 
was not flow in making head againlt him ; hav- 
ing fumnioned together all his vaflals and re- 
tainers, and being joined by the earl of Heng- 
' ford. Still farther to ftrengthen his party, he 
formed an alliance, with the king of Scotland, 
with whom he had long been privately con- 
ncded. But his diligence on this occafion 
proved inefFcdlual ; the king at the head of 
thirty thoufand men preflcd him fo clofcly, 
that he had not time to colled his forces toge- 
ther j. and, flying fronl one place to another, 
he was at laft ftopt in his way towards Scot- 
I land 
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laind by Sir Andrew Harcla, who repulfed his 
forces in a fkirmifh in which the earl of Here- 
ford was flain, and Lancafter himfelf taken 
prifonen As he had formerly Ihcwn little 
mercy to Gavefton, there was very little ex- 
tended to him upon this occafion. He was 
condemned by a court-martial ; and led» 
mounted on a lean horfe, to an eminence near 
Pomfret, in circum^flanccs of the greateft indig- 
nity, where he was beheaded by a Londoner. 
The people, with whom he had once been a 
favourite, feemed to have quite forfakeo him 
in his difgrace; they reviled him, as he was 
led to execution, with every kind of reproach j 
and even his own vafTals feemed eager to 
remove fufpicion by their being foremoft to 
infult his diftrefs^ About eighteen more of 
the principal infurgents were afterwards con- 
demned and executed in a more legal manner, 
while others found fafety by efcaping to the 
continent. 

A rebellion, thus cruftied, ferved only to 
encreafe the pride and rapacity of young 
Spenfcr; moft of the forfeitures were feized 
for his ufe ; and in his promptitude to pu- 
nifli the delinquents, he was found guilty of 
many afts of rapine and injuftice. He him- 
felf laid thfc train, for his own future misfpr- 
F % tunes, 
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Cunes, and an cfccafion ibon offiered for puttiflj^ 
A^i>. ^314; it JuiQ cfl^jft agaiiift him. The king rf France^ 
taking the advantage of Edward's veakiiei3« 
refolved to ednfHcate alt bis foreign d4HxA^ 
niona. After a froitfefs embaiiy from Edward^ 
to diflUad€ that nuMiarch from his purpc^, the 
queenof fenglandherfeif defired permiffion to ^ 
over to the court of France, to endeavour to z* 
vert the ftorni. The Frenfch king, tho^ he gavf 
her the kindelt reeepcbn, was refolved to liAen 
to no. accommodation^ wiilt& Edward in pedbn^ 
#ioiiId appear, and dobifm homage for tbedomi^ 
fiions he held onder htnav Tl^fs was reckonisd t$ 
very dangerous ftep ; ftnd what the king of Eng^ 
knd could not thi'nk of comply mg with» nor what 
Ms favourite Spenfer was wiUing to permit. I0 
this exigence, the queen ftarted a new exp^p 
tlient^ which feemed calculated to get rid of a£l 
difficulties. It was^ that Edwatrd ftould refigii 
€he dominion of Quienne to his fan, now thir>* 
teen years of age ^ and that the young prtncr 
tiiould go to Paris, to pay that homage which 
had been required of the father. With thi^ 
propofal a!) parties agreed ^f young Edwa^rd wof 
fent to Paris *, and the queen, an haughty and 
ambitious woman, having thus got her fon in 
her power, was refolved ta detain him till her 
own aims were complied with. Among the 

niiKnber 
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baihbtr cxf tliefi!, mfbt the tnpulRdn of the Spen* 
i^ts, agaiaft whom flie had conceived a Vio^ 
jeftt Haered, from cheir gresit mfiuence Over th6 

kiftg. 

Ift cedbquehge of this nfylmon^ fhe pro^ 
ilad^d th6 riegoctacioti for iome time, and be« 
log at laft required by the king to recum^ fbH 
relied, that Ihe w<Aild never again appear in 
England, till Spenfer was removed from th^ 
fujral pfefeifce sind baniflied the kingdom. B/ 
dri$ replf ^ (be gained two very confiderah^ 
advantages i fiie became popular in England^ 
Whdra ^ptiffer was nniverfsdly difliked ; and 
(b€ had the pleafure of eajoying the compan^y 
0f a yi^ng fiK>b]ematt^ Whofe name was Mor^ 
timer^ ufjon whom {k6 had lately placed her 
tiffiedcmii thk youth had; in fome former 
tffiurreftiotf^ hiten condemned for high crea^ 
iMy'^bui; htd the fcmertce commuted into 
perpetual imprifonment in the Tower. From 
thence^ honrevier, be had the good fortune 
to cfcape into France^ and foon became dif - 
mgniihed among his party for his violent 
animoBty to Spenfer. The graces of his pen- 
ion ac^d ajddrefs, bot particularly his diflike 
to the favourite, rendered him very ac- 
ceptable to the 4ueen ; io that, from being i 
psifpZ9fis he became a lover, a^ was indulged 
F 3 witk 
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V^ith all th0 familiarities that her criminal pa(^ 
fion could confer. The qucen*s court now, J 
therefore, became a fanftuary (or all the male* i 
contents who were baniflied their own country, fe 
or who chofc to come over. A correfpondence L 
Kvas fecretly carried on with the difcontentcd at; li 
home; and. nothing now was aimed at, but ^ 
to deftroy the favourites, and dethrone the i^, 
king- ^ 

A.P.X345* To fecond the queen's efforts, many of the \j^ 
principal nobles prepared their vaflals, incj i^ 
loudly declared ag?iinft the favourite. The ^^ 
king's brother, the carl of Kent, was led in to ^^ 
engage among the reft; the earl of Norfolk \^ 
was prevailed upon, to enter fecretly into the jT? 
confpiracy. The brother and heir to the carl [J, 
of Lancafter, was from principle attached to .jl. 
the caufe ; the archbifliop of Canterbury ex* 'i^ 
prcflTed his approbation of the queen's mca- . ' ' 
fures; and the minds of the people were ent- jj. ' 
flamed by all thofe arts, which the defigning ^ , 
praftife upon the weak and ignorant* In i,^^ 
this unive^rfal difpofition to rebel, the queen ./'^ 
prepared for her expedition; and, accompa- ^ ^'^ 
nicd by three* thoufand men at arms, fetout, ' ^ 
from Dort harbour, and landed fafely, without ' ^^^ 
oppofition, on the coaft of Suffolk. She no-^^^ 
fooner appeared, than there feeroed^ general "'^'<»fl 
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revolt in her favour ; three prelates, the bi- 
ihops of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought 
her all their vaflals j and Robert de Watteville, 
who had been fent to oppofe her progrefs, de«» 
ferted to her with all his forces. 

In this exigence, the unfortunate Edward 
vainly attempted to colled his friends, and 
bring th6 malecontents to their duty ; .he was 
obliged to leave the capital to the refentment 
of the prevailing party ; and rhe populace, 
immediately upon his defertion, flew out into 
tbofe excefles which are the confequence of 
brutality unreftrained by fear^ They feized 
the bifhop of Exeter, as he was pafTing through 
the city, beheaded him without any form of tri- 
al, and threw his body into the Thames, They 
alfo feized upon the Tower, and agreed to fhcw 
. DO mercy to any who fliould oppofe their at- 
tempts. In the mean time, the king found 
the fpirit of difloyalty was not confined to the 
capital alone, but diffiifed over the whole king* 
dpm. He had placed fome dependence upon 
the garrifon which was ftationed in the. ca(U^ 
rf Briftol, under the command of the elder 
Spenfer ; but th^y mutinied againd their go- 
y rnor, and that unfortunate favourite was de- 
li sred up, and condemned by the tumultuous 
b rons tp the n^n:\ ignominious death. He 
F4 Mfa» 
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was hanged on a gibbet iit his drmMf« hii 
bddy Wis cue in pieces and (hrotvn to the dog^^ 
und his he^d w^s fenc to Winchefterf whtre 19 
was fet pn a po)e, itnd cxpofed to tht infulis of 
the populace. Thus died the eldtf Spepfer^ 
in his ninetieth year^ whbfe chars^fter even the 
malevolence of party could nottarnifh: H^ hi^ 
paired a youth of tr^riquflity and feputatidil 1 
but his fond compliance With his ^O^s i^m^ 
bition, at length involved his age in ruiAi 
though not difgrace. 

Young Spenfcr, the unhappy foti^ did hbt 
)ong furvive tKif father { lie was taken with ibnne 
others who had followed the fortunes of th# 
wretched king, in an obfcure corivent in Wstes^ 
and the rtiercilefs ti£tors refolded M glut thei^ 
jfevengC) in adding i^tijlt to cruelty. The queen 
had tiot patience to wmt the fornifality of a tri^ 
a) 't f>^t ordered him immediately to be }e4 
forth before the infuhing populace, and f#{!rDed 
to take a favage pleafure in ieafting h^r eyei 
with kis di(trd&s. The gibbet dre€led fof 
his execution was fifty fecsi high ; bis head 
was fent to London, where the citiaens receivit^ 
]€ xn brutal (r^umphf and fixed it on the bridge, 
fleviira) othtr lords alfo fbared his fate *, aU de^' 
ferviMg pity it^dtfed, tfad they not ^mfel^es 
' foimerly jufttfied the pm(%iit inbtfniatiity,* bf 
^tt\n^ a cruel example^ 

In 
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III tb€! rtidah time the king, who hoped td 
find refuge in Wale?, w^ quickly difcoirered, 
^nd cloffcly purfued by his triumphant enemies. 
Finding no hopes of fuccour in that pdrt of 
the country, he took (hiji^irig for Ireland ; But 
eren there his wretch^ fortune feemcd willing 
w perfecute him i he was driven back by coti^ 
trutf winds, and delivered 'up to his jtdver- 
(aries, who expreifed their fatisfaflion in th* 
gtoffrtcfs df their treatment. I^e was conduft* . 
0d to the capital, anridft the infults and re- 
proaches of the people, and coitSned in the 
Ttrwer, A charge Was foon after exhibited 
^gainfl: hirn ; id ^hich no other crimes but his 
incapacity to govern, his ittdolencc, his. love of 
pleafure, and kis being fwayed bj^ evil coun- 
fcHors, were objefted againft him. His depo* 
Jkfon wasf <j(aickly voted by parliimeftt; he 
was affigned a penfityn for his fopport, his fort 
Edward, a youth of fourteen, was fited Upon t6 
fucceed him, and the queen was appointed re- 
gent during the minority. 

The depafed monarch but a fhort time ftif. 
i^veil his ipisfortpnes ; he was fcnt from prifofi ^ p^ 
Ito prifon, a wretched 6utcaft, and the fpdrt of 
ln$ ifthurbsln keepers, He had been at Btft 
ii^ftifigntd to the cuftody of the carl of La<^- 
tfAt*i imt tl^'s itoblttflac, fi^ewiog fowic toarks 

of 
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EDWARD 
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HE pariiatmcnt, by tvhich young Ed* 
Ward was raifed to the throne, during th* 
life of his father, appointed twelve perfiyns 
ft$ bis privy-council, to diredl the opefatiotit 
tf gov^i'fnnient*. Mot timer, the qiiecn'S par- 
iMOur, who rtifi^t naturally be (ct down M 
one of the niemtfers, artfully excluded hirtir 
jelf, under a pretended (hew pf mdderaikm^ 

but 
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botg^ih^ fameuna&Iie fecredy infii^iHi^d all th^ 
fpaSs^es dut came beneath their delibemion. 
H^^ufad the greatefl: part of the royal reve<^ 
ni^r^ be fettled on the cjuecn dowagerj and 
he^ldlTin took the trouble tp confult the mipif* 
te^ttf jgpvernnfjent in any public undertaking. 
Tiil^pg hitnfelf was To befieged by thcfavour- 
itc^jgpejitures^ that no accefs f:ould b? procured, 
co^^g^^ad the whole fovereigjii authority was 
ibljpl bttween Mortimer and the queen, who 
tQ^^^care to conceal her criipinal attachment. 
Jk ^vernment fa conilitttted, could not bp 
of long continuance; and the flighteO: fhock 
was fufficient to overturn that power, whict^i 
was founded neither in ftrengtb nor virtue. 
An irruption of the Scotch g^ye the fir(^ 
bipw to Moftimer^s credit i and young Ed- 
ward's pwn abilities contributed to its ruirb 
The Scotch, who had no connexion with either 
party, were refolved to take advantage of. 
the feeble ftate of the nation^ and, without re- 
garding the truce thatfubfifted between the twp 
kingdoms, attempted to furprife the caftle o^ 
Norbam, This commencement of hoftilities, 
(bey food afterfecondedby aformidableinvafion 
on the northern counties, with an army of 
twenty thoufand men. Edward, even at this 
early age,, di&overcd that martial dilpofition, 
% for 
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fot which he was afterwards fo famous. • He 
tefolved'to intercept them in their retreat ; and 
A-D.I327. began bis mafchin the middle of July, at the 
head of an army of threefcorc thoufand men 5 
but after undergoing incredible fatigues, in 
purfuing them through woods and moraflcs, he 
was unable to perceive any figns of an enemy, 
except from the ravages they had made, and 
the fmoaking ruins of villages, which they had 
fet on fire. In this*difappointment, he had no 
other refource, but to offer a reward to any 
who fhould difcover the place where the Scots 
were polled. This the enemy underftanding, 
fent him word chat they were ready to meet 
him, and give him battle. However, they had 
taken fo advantageous a fituation, on the op- 
pofite banks of the river Ware, that the king 
found it imprafticable to attack them ; and no 
threats could bring them to a battle upon 
equal terms. 

It was in this fituation, that the firft breach 
was difcovered between the king and Morti* 
mer, the queen's favourite. The young mon- 
'arch, all ardour to engage, refolved that 
night, at all hazards, not to allow the rava^ 
gers to efcape with impunity ; but Mor- 
timer oppofed his influence to the valour 
of the king, and prevented an engagement, 

which 



which might be attended with the moft def- 
truftive confequejices to his aiithority, whether 
he won, or loft the day. Shortly after, the 
Scotch, under the command of Douglas, made 
an irruption into the Englifh camp by night, and 
arrived at the very tent in which the king .was 
fleeping. But the young monarch happening 
to wake in the critical moment, made a valiant 
defence againft the enemy 5 his chamberlain 
and chaplain died fighting' by his fide ^ and 
he thus had time given him to cfcape in the dark* 
The Scotch being fruftrated in their defign 
upon the king, were contented to decamp for 
their own country, leaving their tents ftanding, 
without any perfon behind them, except fix 
Englilh prifoners, whofe legs they had broken, 
to prevent their carrying intelligence to their 
countrymen. The efcape of the Scotch was 

I as difagreeablc a circumftance to the Eng- 

lilh army, as the valour of the young king was 

I applauded and admired. The failure on one 

part was entirely afcribcd to the queen's favou- 
rite ; ^d the faccefs on the other, to the king's 
own intrepidity. . The people began towiftifor 
. a removal of that 'authority, which ftood be- 
tween them and the monarch ; and fpared no 
pains to aggravate their faults of the gover- 
nprs, or to extol the rifing merit of their young 
foveieign. 
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Mprtimer now faw himfelf exalced to t vetf 
pt*ecaripu$ ficuation i and was rcfolved, on anf 
(erms, to procure a peace with ScoU^tnd, m of* 
der to fix his power more firmljr at bpine* A 
treaty was accordingly conclMdcd betwe<^ thp 
two nations^in which (he £ngU|h renopiiced all 
title to fovereignty oyer the fiftcr kingdooi j 
and t)ie Scorch, in retyln, agreed to pay (l^ircy 
(houf^nd mark^ a^ a compenfation. Th^ pej:t 
ftep that Mortiipf r thought neceifary for b«5 
fecurity, was to feisic the carl of Kent, brother 
fo the Ute king, an harmleli gnd wpU ineafiing 
peHbn, whOi under ^perfgafion that bi$ brother 
was dill alive, and concealed in lome kcvct 
prifon, enccfvd into a deSgn of refloring him tn 
liberty, and^r^^inllating him in his former power* 
Him therefore, Mortimer refolded to deftroy ^ 
and fummoning bim before parliament, had 
him accufed, condemned, and executed, even . 
before the young king had time tq interpofis 
in his favour,. In proportion as Morti(n^ 
thus got rid of bis enemies, he was * carcft^K 
to enrich himfelf with their fpoill. The 
eftnte of the unfortunate earl was ieized upon 
.for the ufe of the favourite's youngeft ion i 
ihe immetife fortunes oi the $penfers were in 
)ike manner converted to his ufe^ Thus hb 
power becatne invidious, and his corrupt nyh* 
rals made it ftill more formidable. 
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It was iii this pofture of afikirs, that Edward 
i-eiblved to (hake off an aisthoHty that was 
bdiou^to the natidn, and particularly rtftriftivc 
upon him^ But fuch was the power of the 
favourite; that it required as much precaution 
to overturn the ufurperj as to eftabli(h the 
throne. The queen and Monimer had for 
fome time chofen the caftle of Nottingham for 
the place of their fefidence j it was ftriftly 
guarded, the gates locked every everting, and 
the keys carried to the queen. It was, thercf- 
fore, agreed betweeh the king, and fome of hil 
4>arons, who fecretly entered into his defigns^ 
to feize upon them in this fortrefs ; knd for 
that purpofe. Sir William Eland, the governor, 
was induced to admit them by a fecret fubterra'^^ 
neouspaflage, which had beehformerlycontrived 
for an outlet, but was now hidden with rubbifli^ 
and known only to One or two. It was by this^ 
therefore^ the noblemen in the king's interefts 
entered the caftle ih the night ; and Mortimer^ 
without having it in his power to make any 
refiftance, was feized in an apfartment adjoin- 
ing that of the queen's. It Was in vain that 
file endeavoured to protedt him y in vain fhe 
tntreiited them to fpatc her " gentle Mortim- 
er;" the barons, deaf to her entreaties, denied 
her ^at pity, which flie had fo often rrfufed to 

Vol. IL « G «tber<# 
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others. Her paramour was condemned by 
the parUamenc, which was then fictii^, without 
facing permitted to make his, defence, or ^irien 
examining a witnefs againft him. ' He was 
hanged on a gibbet at a place called Elmcd, 
about a mile from liondon, where his body 
was left hanging for two days after. A fimilar 
ient^nce pafled againft fome of his adherents, 
particularly Gournay, and Montravers, the 
myrdefers of the late king ; but thefe had time 
4o elude punifliment, by efcaping to the con- 
tinent. The queen* who was certainly the 
moA culpable^ was ihielded by the dignity of 
her fuuation ^ (he was only diicarded from all 
ihiire of power, and confined for life, to the 
<^le of Riiings, with a penfion of three thou* 
fand pounds a year. From this confinementt 
|he was never after fet- free ; and though the 
king anaually paid her a vifit of deceit cere* 
mony, yet (he found herfelf abandoned to unK 
veifal contempt and deteftatton ; and continued 
£9r above twenty (ive years after, a miferablf 
momioimt of blafted ambition. 
- Edward being thus freed from the contro) 
•f ufiirped authority, refdved to becocfie p^ 
pi^r, by an expedient which feldom fm\edi 
fo gain the aBTedion^ of the Englifli. JH[e 
knew that a conquerii^ monarch wm ih( ^cceft 
■. -' I - .• ' . to 
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to i^M^ a w^vli^e p^opk^ The weaknefs of 

the Scottifli gavernmenc, which was at that 

time tto^er a ipinprity, gave him a favour^ 

able opportunity of renewing bpftilities ; and 

^e turbulent ipirlt of^the nobles of that 

country ftiU more contributed to profhote bi^ 

aims. A new pretender alfo ftarted up to that 

thiai|f> namely, Edw^r^ Qaliol, whofc father 

John had been crowned king of Scotland^ aqdi 

Edwsird refolved to afllft him in his preten- 

fions, He therefore gave ^him permlflfion tp 

kvy what forces he was able in England ; 

an4 with not above three tKoufand adyentui* 

rersy thus fortuitoufly uniied, Baliol gained A 

confiderable viAory over his country o^^ri, in 

which twelve thouf^nd of their men wcr(; 

(lain. This vidtory, which was followed by 

fonie 9therS| fo intimidated the Scotch^ that; 

their armien difperfed, and t^hc kin^dpn^ feem*f 

ed ^s if fubdued by an handful of men. B^ 

lid, by one of thofe ynexpecled turns of for'- 

tunftn cqmn^op enQugh in barbarous (ime^^ 

was (XQwned king at^cone ; and every opble^- 

man, who was poft expofed to danger, ftjb- 

Qiittc4 tp his authority. But he did not long 

enjoy |iis fuperiority ; by t^npther cupequallj; 

fqdden, hie was attacked aqd defeated by Sir 

Ar^Ub4}4 ppuglasi and obliged to take re*' 

G s fugc 
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fuge in England once more, it) a miferabte? 
CDdditbn. 

An' zttctrtpt tRus' uttfucccftfully made by 
FalioU only fervcd to enflamc the ardour of 
Edward;* who very joyfully accepted of that 
Kffkr of homage and fupcriority; which it was- 
Ballot's prcfent intereft; to make; He therc-^ 
fore prepared, with all his fbroe, ra reinft^te 
the depofed king of Scotland, in a govern- 
mem which would ercr after be fubordinate 
to his own. He accordingly prevailed^ upon- 
his parliament to give him a fupply, which 
they rcluftahtly dW ; and, with a well-difci** 
jJlined army; he laid fiege to Berwick-, which- 
capitulated after a vigorous defence. It war 
in attempting to relieve this city, that a gene- 
ral: engagement cnfued between the Scotch*- 
^nd the Englifh. It was^ fought at H^IH- 
tfown 'hilly a fittle north of Berwick^ with' 
great obftinacy on both fides ; but the fortune 
ef Edward prevailed. Douglas, the Scottiflr 
generaF, was (kin, and foon after the whole 
army pHHTto the' route; This viftory was, irt 
a great meafure, obtained by the expertnefs of 
the Englifti archers, who now began to be fa- 
mous over Europe for thei> peculiar (kill. Alt 
the Scotti(h nobles of chief diftinftion were 
cither flain^ or taken" priibiiers ^ near thirtf 
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tdionfatid of their men fell in the aAion, while ^°j >3i3- 
:the lofs of the Englifh only amounted to about 
ififteen men {^ an inequality altnoft incredible. 
This important victory decided ihe fate of 
Scodand ; Baliol, with very little trouble, made 
iimfelf matter of the country ^ and Edward 
returned in triumph i:o England, having pre- 
vioufly fccureci man^^ of the principal towns of 
Scotland, which were declared to be annexed 
to the Englifli monarchy, Thefe vidtories, 
Jiowever, were rather fplendid than fcrvice- 
able; the Scotch feeemed about this time» 
to have conceived an unAirmpuntable averfipn 
CO the Engti/h government ; and no fooner 
^ere Edward's forces withdrawn, than they 
i^volted againft Baliol, and well n^gh expelled 
him the kingdom. Edward's appearance a 
iecond time ferved to bring them to fubjec* 
tion ; but they quickly renewed their animo^ 
fities upon his retiring. It was in vain, there- 
fore, that he employed all the arts of perfua- 
£oa» and all the terrors of war, to induce them 
to fubmiffion 5 they perfevered in their reluo- 
lance to obey ^ and they were daily kept ia 
hopes, Jby proraifes of fuccour from Franoc. 

This kingdom, whkb l^ad for a long time 

difcontinued its animofUies againft England^ 

Jifgan to be an objedt of Edward's jea- 
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hvity and ambition. A new fcchc began to fee 
opened in France^ which opetaied for mofe 
than a century, in fubjefting that country t6 
lall the mifcries of war, till Europe at laft btf- 
^ah to doubt, whether it was annexed to Eng- 
land by right of arms, orof fucceffion. France, 
at that pcripd, was neither the cxtenGvc, nor 
the powerful kingdom wc fctf it at this day. 
Many great provinces have bten added to ft 
ikiec that period, particularly Dauphiny, Pro^ 
vence, artd Francht Conote % and the govern- 
tncnt was ftill more feeble, by thofe neigh- 
bouring princes, who were pretended fubjefts 
to the king, but, in reality, formidable rivals 
of liis pow^r. At the time we arc fpeaking 
of, that kingdom Was particularly unfortu- 
nate ; and the king fliared in the general ca- \ 
limity. The' three fons bf Philip the Fair, in 
full parfeinent, accufed their wives of adul- 
}fryi ahd, in cbhfequence of this accufation, 
'they wenb condemned arid imprifoited for life. 
Lewis Hutin, the fucceflbr to the crown of 
'Fran'ce, caufed his wife to be ftrangled, and 
her Ipvers to be fiead alive. After his death, 
as he left only a daughter, his next brother, 
Philip the Tall, aiibmed the crown, in prejuw 
dice of the daughter ; and vindicated his title 
fey the $alic law, which laid it down, that no 

femajf 
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female fliould fuccccd to the crown. Thts 
law, however, was not univcrfally acknow- 
Hged, nor fufficicntly confirmed by prece- 
dents, to procure an cafy fubmiffion. They 
had hitherto enquired but (lightly in France, 
whether a female could fucceed to the king- 
dom ; and as laws are only made to regulate 
what may happen, by what has happened al- 
ready, there were no fafts upon which to 
ground the opinions on either fide of the quef- 
tion. There were, in reality, precedents to 
countenance both claims, and thus to keep 
mankind in fufpenfe. The parliament of France 
had often adjudged the fuccefiion to women, as 
Artois was formerly given to a female, in pre- 
judice of the male heir. The fucccffion of 
Champagne had been, on fome occafions, given 
to the daughters 5 while, on others, they were 
judged unqualified to fucceed. We thut fe^ 
that right changed with power ; and juftice, 
in fuch a cafe, was unknown, or difregarded. 
In the prcfent inftance, the younger brothef 
of the late king, Charles the Fair, jealous of 
his elder brother*s fortune, oppofed his pre- 
tenfions, and aflerted, that the late king^s 
daughter was rightful heir to his crown. The 
caufe, thus warmly contefted between the two 
jbrethers, was at laft carried before the.parlia- 
G 4 menc 
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qiient of France ; and they decided, upon th9 
Salic hwy in favour of Philip the Elder, 
This mon^ch pnjoyecj the crown but a (hort 
time ; and dying, left only daughters to fuc« 
cced him. Charles, therefore, without a male 
opponent, feized the crown^ and enjoyed i( 
for fome time ^ but be ^Ifo dying, left his 
wife pregnant. As there was now no appar 
rent heir^ the rpgency was contcftcd by two 
perfons, who laid their claims upon this occa-^ 
fion. Edward the third urged his pretenfions, ^ 
being by his mother Ifabella, who was daughter 
to Philip the Fair, and fifter to the three laft 
kings of France, rightful heir to the crowa. 
Philip Valois, on the other hand, put himfelf 
in aftual poffeflion of the government, as be-r 
ing next heir by the m^le fqcceffion. He was, 
therefore, conftitutpd regent of France 5 and 
the que^n-dpwager being unfortunately, fomc 
time after, brought to bed pf a daughter, he 
was upanimoufly eleded king. He was crown-r 
pd amidft the univcrfal congr?itulatipns of his 
fubjeds; received the appellation of Philip 
the Fprtunate ; ^d tq this hp added thpfe qua- 
lities which might merit gopd fortune, p^im^ly, 
juftice and virtue. Among other initances of 
his fclipity, he might reckon thfit of the ho* 
fP^g^ P^id him by Edward^ his rival, which 
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ffc came to offer at Amiens. However, as 
(trength generally infpires ambition, this ho* 
Qiage w^ foon followed by a war ; and Ed*- 
ward difput^d that crown, of which he had 
jull before declared himfelf a vafTal. 

A brewer of Ghent was one of thofc who 
gave the greateft afliftance to Edward in this 
war, and determined him to aifume the title 
of king of France, This citizen's name was 
James Ard(cvelc, a man grown too powerful for 
a fubjefi: ; and one of thofe who, according to 
Machiavel, kings ought to flatter, or deftroy. 
This citi^sen had, for fome time, governed his 
countrymen with a more abfolute fway thaq 
had ever been afiumed by any of their lawful 
fovereigns. He placed and difplaced magi* 
firates at his pleafure. He was accompanied 
by a guard, who, on the leaft fignal from him, 
inftantly afTaflinated finy man who had the mis«> 
fortune to fall under hi^ difpleafure. With 
(he afTiftance of this man, therefore, Edward • 
rcfolved to undertake the conquclft of France. 
He firfj:, however, in a formal manner, con^ 
Tulted his parliament on the propriety of the 
undertaking, obtained their approbation, re- 
ceived a proper fupply of wool, which he in- 
tended to barter with the Flemings ; and be- 
}n^ ^ttei>ded with a bpdy of Englifh forces. 
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and fevefal of his nobilit/, he failed over Into . 
Flanders, big with his intended conquefb. 

Edward's firft dep was to aflert his claim to ^ 
the French crown ; to aflume the title of king 
of the country, and brand Philip, his riral, 
A.D. 13)9* with the title of Ufurpen Philip, on the other 
hand, made vigorous preparations to oppofe, 
him -, he even challenged the invader to try 
their fortune in fingle combat, upon equal 
terms, in fome appointed plain. Edward ac* 
ttptcd the challenge ; for in every a^ftion this 
prince Affbfbed the hero ; but fome obftaclcs 
intervening, the war was profectited in thfc 
ttfual manner, both fides taking every advantage 
irhen it happened to ofifer. 

The firft great advantage gained by the 
fenglifii was in a naval engagement on the 
coaftof Flanders, in which the French loft 
two hundred and thirty (hips, and had thirty 
thoufand of their featwcn, and two of theif ad- 
mh-als flain. . None of Philip's courtiers, it is 
fatd, dared to infi^rm him of the event, till 
his jefter gave him a hint, by which he difcb* 
vered the lofs he had fuftaincd. This viftory; 
together with fome fuccefsful operations that 
loon after followed, brought on a truce, which 
neither fide feemed willing to break, till the 
ambition of Edward was once more excited 

by 
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b^ the invitation of the count de Mountfort^ 
who bad poflefled himfelf of the province of 
Brittany, and applied to Edward to fecond hi« 
claims. An offer of this kind entirely coin- 
cided with Edward's moil fanguine defires. 
He immediately faw the advantages ariflng 
, from fuch a propofai. He was happy in the 
promifed afliftance of Mountfort, an aftive 
and valiant prince, clofely united to him by 
iotereft, and thus opening to him an entrance 
into the heart of France. On the other hand, 
he could have no hopes from the tide of 
Flanders, as he was obflruded by thofe nu- 
merous fortifications which had been raifed 
on that frontier. Thefe flattering profpeds, 
however, were for a while damped by. the 
imprifonment< of Mountfort, whofe aims be- 
ing difcovered, he found himfelf befiegcd in 
the city of Nantz, and taken* But Jane of 
Flanders, his wife, foon'made up for the lofs 
of her hufl^and. This lady, who was one of 
the mod extraordinary women of her age, 
courageouQy undertook to fupport the falling 
fortunes of her family. She afTembled the 
inhabitants of Rennes, where Ihe then refided ; 
and carrying her infant fon in her arms, de- 
plored her misfortunes, and attempted to «in* 
fpire the cioizens with an aSedtion for her caufe. 
The inhabicaats of NaBt? inftantly efpoufed 

her 
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her intcrcfts, and all the .other fortrcffcs of 
Brittany embraced the fame refolution ; the 
king of England was apprized of her efibrts 
in his favour^ and entreated to fertd her fuc- 
cours with all pofljble expedition to the town 
of Hennebonc, in which place (he refolved to 
fuftain the attacks of the enemy. She was 
not deceived in her opinion of the enemies 
vigilance and aSivity. Charles dc Blois, Phi- 
lip's general) anxious to make himfelf mafter 
of fa important a fortrefe as Henncbone, and 
ftill more to take the countcfs a prrfoner, fat 
down before the place with a large army, and 
condufted the ficgc with indefatigable induf- 
try. The defence was no lefs vigorous •, feve- 
ral fallies were made by the garrifon, in which 
the countefs hcrfelf was ftill the moft adive, 
and led on to the affauk. Obferving one day 
that their whole army had quitted the camp 
jto j6in in a general ftorm, ihe faHied^ut by a 
poftern at the head of three hundred horfe; fct 
fire to the enemies tents and baggage, put their 
futlers and fcrvants to the fword, and occa- 
iioned fuch an alarm, that the French defifted 
from the aflault, in order to cut off her com- 
munication with the town. Thus intercepted^ 
Ihe retired to Auray, where (he continued five 
or fix days'^ then returning at the head of five 
hujidr^d borfe, (he fought her way through 
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•ne quarter of the French camp, and ^turn- 
ed to her ifaithful citizens in triumph. But 
mere unfupported valour could not repel 
all the encroachments of an adive and fu>- 
perior enemy. The. befiegers had at length 
made feveral breaches in the walk i and ic 
vtras apprehended that a general aflault, whichr 
was hourly expefted, would be fataL A cis^icu* 
lation was therefore propofed^ and a conference 
was already begun, when the countefs, who 
had mounted on a high tower, and was look- 
ing towards the fea with great iippatience, de- 
I kr'itd feme Ihips at a diftance. She immedi- 
ately exclaimed that fuccoufs were arrived, and 
forbid any further capitulation^ She was not dis- 
appointed in her wilhes -, the fleet fhe difcerned 
carried a body of Englifh gentlemen, with fix 
tfaoufand archersi, whom Edward had prepared 
ibr the relief of Hennebone,, but who had been 
long detained by contrary winds. They entered 
the harbour, under the eonduft of Sir Walter 
Manny,' one of the moft valiant commandcra 
of his time. Thia relief ferved to keep up 
the declining fpirits of the Bretons, until the 
time appointed by the late truce with Edward 
was expired, on which he was at liberty tore- 
Mw the war in greater form. 
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head of an hundred thoufand fighting men, ac^-^ 
ranced to give the Englifh battld. Edward 
thus, in the midft of his yi&ories, unexpe£!f^ 
edly expofed to the danger of being enclor- 
fed and ftarving in an* cnenyy*s country, pub- 
Kflied a reward to any that (hould bring him 
intelligence of a paffage over the river Som^ 
me. This was difcovcred by a peafant of 
the country ^ and Edward had jpft time to 
get his whole ai^tny over the river, when Philip 
appeared in his rean 

As both armies had for fomc time been iit 
fight of each othef^ nothing was^fo eagerly ex- 
peded on ^ch fide as a battle ; and ahhough 
the forces were extremely dt^roportioned^ tht 
Englifh amounting only to thirty thoufand, the 
French to an hundred and twenty thoufand i 
yet Edward refolved to indulge the impetuofi- 
ty of his troops, and put all to the hazard of sc 
battle. Hraccordingly chofe bis ground^ with 
advantage, near the village of Crecy ; and ther6 
determined to await with tranquility the fhock- 
of the enemy.^ He drew upr hi3 men on a gen-f 
lie afcent, and divided chem into three linesj 
The firft was commanded by the young pf incif 
of Wales ; the fecond was condufled by th# 
earlst of Northampton and Aruhdel ; and the' 
third, which was kcpt,^ a body of feferve,- 
2 ^an 
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Uras htdded by the king in peffon. Ashii 
faiall army was in danger of being furrounded, 
he threw up trenched on his flank ; and 
placed all his baggage in a wood behind him, 
xvhichhe alfo fecurcd by an entrenchment. 
Having thus made th^ proper difpofitions, he 
'and the prince of Wales received the facra^ 
ment with great devotion ; and all his beha- 
viour denoted the citim intrepidity of a mail 
refolved on conqueft, or death. He rode frond \ 
fank to rank with a ferene cduntenance -, bad 
his foldiers remember the honour of their coun- 
try ; and by his eloquence animated the whok 
army to a degree of enthufiaftic expeftation. 
It is faid alfo by fome that he firft made ufe of 
artillery upon this occafion \ and^ placed in his 
front fome pieces, which contributed not a lit- 
tle to throw the enemy into difordcr. 

On the other fide, Philip, impelled by re- 
fcntment, and confident of his numbers, was 
more folicitous iii bringing the enemy to an 
engagement, than prudent in taking meafures 
for the fuGcefs of it. He was advifed by fomcf , 
of his generals to defer the combat till the en- 
fuing day, when his army would have recovered^ , 
from their fatigue, and might be difpofed intof 
better order, than their prefent hurry permitted 
them to obfervc. But it was now too late ; the 
Vol. IL *• H impa- 
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impatience of his troops was too great to bv 
reftrained ^ they preflfed one upon* the otber^and 
no orders could curb their blind impetuo* 
fity/ They were led on, however, in three 
bodies to oppofe thofe of thq Engliih. The 
£rft line, confifting of fifteen thoufand Genoefe 
erofs- bow-men, were commanded by Anthony 

" Doria. The fccond body was led by the 
count Alcnfon, brother to the king, and the 
king himfclf was at the head of the third. 

About three in the afternoon, the fatnous^ 
battle of Crecy began, by the French king's 
ordering the Genoefe archers to charge •> but 
they were fo fatigued with their march, that 
they cried out for a little reft before they Ihould 
engage. The count Alenjon, being informed 
of their petition, rode up and reviled them as 
cowards, commanding them to begin the onfct 
without delay. Their reludance to begin, was 
ftill more cncreafed by an heavy (hower which 
fell that inftant and relaxed their bow firings 5 
fo that the difcharge they made, produced but' 
very little effeft. On the other hand> the Eng- 
li£h archers, who had kept their bows in cafes, 
and were favoured by a fudden gleam of fun- 

^ ihine, that rather dazzled the enemy» let fly 
their 'arrows fo thick, and with fuch good 
aim, that nothing was to be ieen among the 

Ge. 
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Genoefe but hurry, tcrrOf, ^^ difmay. The 
young prince of Wales had prcfcncc of mind 
to take advantage of their confuiion, and to 
lead on his line lo the charge. The French 
cavalry, however, commanded by count Alcri- 
(on, wheeling round fuftained the combat, and 
began to hem the Engliffi round. The earla 
of Arundel and Northampton^ now came in to 
affift the prince, who appeared foremoft in the 
very fliock ; and wherever he appeared, turn- » 
ing the fortune of the day. The thickeft 
of the battle was now gathered round him, 
and the valour of a boy filled even^ veterans 
with aftoniftiment; but their furprize at his 
courage, could not give way to their fears for 
his fafety. Being apprehenfive that fome mif- 
chance might happen to him in the end, an 
officer was difpatched to the king, defiring that 
foccotrrs might be fent to the prince's relief. 
Edward, who had all this time, with great 
tranquility, viewed the engagement, from a 
wind-mill, demanded with fceming deliberation 
if hrs fon were dead 5 but being anfwered chat 
he ftill lived, and was giving aftonilhing in- 
jEkances of valour j '* then tell my generals, 
** cried the king, that he (hall have no ^flift- 
•* ance from me ; the honour of this day fhall 
•• be his, let him Ihcw himfclf worthy the pro- 
H 2 *' fcflion 
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<* fcflion of arms, and let him be indebted tcf 
** his own merit alone for vicbory." This 
fpeech, being reported to thjc prince and his at^ 
tendants, it infpircd them with new courage^ 
they made a frelh attack: upon the French ca-^ 
valry, and count Alenjon, their bravcft com- 
mander, was flain. This was the beginning of 
their total overthrow : the French being now 
without a competent leader, were thrown into 
confufion ; the Wclfli infantry rufhed into the 
midft of the conflift, and dilpatchcd thofe with 
their long knives who had furvivedthefury of the 
former onfct. It was in vain that the king of 
France himfelf, feemed almoft fingly to main- 
tain the combat ; he endeavoured to animate 
his few followers, both by his voice and ex- 
ample, but the vi6lory was too decifiye to be 
refifted; while he was yet endeavouring to 
face the enemy, John dc Hainault feized tlic 
reins of his horfe, and, turning him round, 
carried him off the field of battle. In thi^ en- 
gagement, thirty thoufand of the French 
were killed upon the field ^ ^nd, among this 
number, were John king of Bohemia, James 
king of Majorca, Ralph duke of Lorrain, nine 
counts, four and twenty bannerets, twelve hun- 
dred knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, and 
four thoufand men at arms« There is fome^ 

o 
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t4iing remarkable in the fate oif the Bohcmiao , 
OQOoarch ; who, though blind, was yet willing ^ 
to ihare in the engagement. This unfortunate 
prince, enquiring the fate of the day, was 
told that all was loft, and his fon Charles 
obliged to retire defperalely wounded ; and 
that the priace of Wales bore down every thing 
before him. Having received this information., 
blind as he was, he commanded his knights to 
kad him into the hottcft part of the bat- 
tle againft the young warrior ; accordingly, 
four of them rulhed with him into the thick- 
eft part of the enemy, where they were all ' 
quickly (lain. 

The whole French army took to flight, and 
were put to the fword by the purfuers without 
mercy, till night flopped the carnage. The 
king, on his return to the camp, flew into the 
arms of th,e prince jof Wales and exclaimed, 
*' My valiant fon^ continue as you have begun ; 
** you have acquitted yourfdf nobly, and arc 
'* worthy of the kingdom that will be your in- 
** Jheritance*'* The next morning was foggy, 
aiid a p^rty of the militia of Rouen coming to 
jpin the French army, were routed by the 
Englifti at the firft onfetj many more alfo 
vere decoyed by fome French ftandards, which 
fhj^ vidors placed upon the tnountains, and to 
H ^ which 
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which the fugitives rcforttd, where they were 
cut in pieces without mercy. Never was a 
/ vtt9x>ry more feafonablc, or left bloody to the 
Englifli than this. Notwithftanding the great 
flaughcei* of the enemy, the conquerors loft 
but one efquire, three knights, and a few of 
inferior rank. The creft of the king of Bohe* 
mia was three oftrich feathers, with this motto, 
Ich Dicn ; which fignifies, in the German lan- 
guage, I ferve. This was thought to be a pro- 
per prize to perpetuate tbc vidory ; and it was 
accordingly added to the arms of the prince 
of Wales, and it ha3 been adopted by all his 
fucccflbrs. 

But this viftory was attended with ftiU more 
fubftantial advantages j for Edward, as mode- 
rate in conqueft, as prudent in his meafures to 
obtain it, refolved to fecure an eafy entrance 
into France for the future. With this view 
he laid liege to Calais, that was then defended 
by John de Vienne, an experienced command-- 
er, and fupplied with every thing neceffary for 
defence. The king, however,knowing the.difE* 
culty of taking fo ftrong a town by force, re- 
folved to reduce it by famine. He chofc a 
fecure ftation for his camp; drew entrench- 
ments round the city, and made proper pro* 
vifions for his foldiers to endure a winter cam- 
I paigq. 
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paign. Tbefe operations, though flow, were 
at kngth fucce&fol. It was in vain that the 
governor made a noble defence, that he ex- 
cluded all the ufelefs mouths from the citf, 
which Edward generoufly permitted to pafs 
unmolefted through his camp. Ic was at length 
taken, after a twelvetnonth*s (iege, the defen- 
dants having been reduced to the laft extre- 
mity by famine and fatigue^ The obftinate 
refiftance, made by the tewnfflKn, was not a 
little difpieafing to Edward; and he had often 
declared, that when put in poiTefiion of the . 
place, he would take fignal revenge for the 
numbers of men he had loft during the fiegc. 
It was with great difficulty, therefore, that he 
was perfuaded to accept of their fubmiflion ; 
and to fpare their litres, upon condition, that 
fix of the moft confiderable citizens fhould be 
lent him, to be difpofcd of as he fliould think 
proper -, but on thefe he was refolvcd to wreak 
his refentment, and he gave orders that they 
jhould be led into his camp, bare-headed, and 
bare-footed, with ropes about their necks, in the 
manner of criminals juft preparing for inftant 
execution. . When the news of this fierce refo- 
lution was brought into the city, it fpread new 
conftcrnation among the inhabitants. Who 
Ihould be the men, that were thus to be offcr- 
H 4 ed 
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ed up as vidims to procure the fafcty of al} 
the Qeft ; and by their deaths appeafe the vie* 
tor's refentmcnt, was a frcfli fubje^b of dread- 
ful enquiry. In this terrible fufpenfe, one of 
the principal inhabitants, wliofe name was 
Euftace de St, Pierre, walked forward, and of- 
fered himfelf as willing to undergo any tor* 
tures that could^ procure his fellow - citizens 
fafcty. Five more foon followed his noble exv 
ample ; and theft marching out like criihinals, 
laid the keys of .their city at Edward's feet; 
but no fubmiffions feemed fufficient to appeafe 
his refentment ; and they would in all proba^- 
bility have fufFered death, had not the genero-r 
fity of their conduit afFefted the^queen, who 
interceded in their behalf, and with fome diffi- 
culty obtained their pardon. 
A.D. 1347. Edward haying thus opencid himfelf a pat 
fage into France, by which he might at any 
time pour in hjs forces, and withdraw them 
with fecurity, rpfolved on every method that 
could add ftrength or {lability to his new ac« 
quifition. He ordered all the French inhabi- 
. tants to leave the town, and peopled it with hi^ 
6wn fubjeds from England. He alfo roadc it 
the ftaple, or principal market for wool, leather; 
tin, and lead j which were the principal Englilh 
fprpmodities for which there vyas any cpnfidcr 

4bl5 
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rable demand upon the continent. All the 
Englifli were obliged to bring their goods thi- 
ther 5 and foreign merchants came to the fame 
place to purchafe them. B^ thefe means, the 
city became populous, rich, and f)ouri(hing; 
and although it had like to have been taken 
feme time after by treachery, it continued for 
above two centuries after in the pofleffion of 
the Eiiglilh, and braved all the military power 
of France, 

The treachery, which had like to have refto- 
red it to the French, arofe from the perfidy of 
Aymer de Pavie, an Italian, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the place. He agreed to 
deliver it up to the enemy, when his perfidy 
was difcovered by Edward, who obliged him 
to carry on the treaty, and to perfuadc the ene- 
my th^at he was ftill in their interefts. Accord- 
ingly a day was appointed fortheadmiffibn of 
the French troops into the city ; while the king, 
with a ftrong body of forces, took care to pre- 
pare for their -reception. All thofe who en- 
tered the city were imniediately cut to pieces; 
and the garrifon, with Edward, and Sir Wal- 
ter Manny at their head, rufliing out in purfuit 
of the reft, a fierce and bloody engagement en- 
^ed, in. which the king overthrew and took 

Euftacc 
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Eoftace de Ribaumant, a man of remarkable 
firength and Yakmr, with his own hand« 

In this n>anner» the war between the Engliili 
and French was carried on with mtttnalanuno- 
fity^ a war which at once thinned the inhabttants 
of the inraded country, while it drained that of 
the invaders. But a deftradion ftili nK>re terri- 
ble than that of war contributed, at this time, to 
defelate the wrttcbed provinces of Europe* 
A peftilence, more dreadful than any mention- 
eci in the annals of hiftory, which had al- 
ready almoftdifpeopled Afia and Africa, came 
to fettle upon the weftern world with encreafed 
malignity. It is fakl to have taken its ori^n in 
the great kingdom of Cathay, where itrofefrom 
the earth with die moft horrid and fulphureous 
fieoch, defiroying all the inhabitants, and even 
marking planes and minerals with its malig- 
nity. The fourth part of the people were cut 
off I and it particularly raged with fuch vio- 
lence in London, thac in one year's fpace, there 
were buried in the Charter Houfe church*yard, 
above fifty thoufand peribns. It was in the 
A, D. X349. midft of this terrible infliAion from nature, 
that the ambition of Edward and Philip was 
exerted for new conqueils, and was adding to 
the calamities of mankind. Yet ftill thefe ra- 
vages 
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Tages were filtntljr repairing hj cocnmerce md 
bduffary ; theie arcs, which were dieti defpifed 
by princes, were laying che feeds of future opu*" 
feooe, and e^ncrcafed populatioa. The arts <9f 
peace had for fome dnoe been 4'evived in haly, 
and were gradually trairelltng nfieft ward ; the 
refinemencs and the pleafures of fcnfe, every 
day began to improve, although intelleAtial 
refinements were as yet totally unknown. Sen^ 
fiial enjoyments, mufb ever be carried to fooie ' 
height before mankind can find Itifure or 
tafte for entertainments of a more exquifine 
oaoire. 

Nor was England free from internal wan 
dnrii^ this dreary period. While Edward 
was reaping vi&ories upon the continent, the 
Scotch, ever willing to ^mbradc a favourabfe 
opportunity of rapine and revenge, invaded 
the frontiers with a numerous army, headed by 
David Bruce their king. This unexpeded in- 
vafion, at fuch a jimdure, alarmed the Engliih, 
but was aot capable of intimidating diem. 
Lionel, Edward's fon, who was left guardian 
of England during his father's abfence, was yet 
too young to take upon himr the command of 
an army ; but the vidories on the continent, 
feemed to infpire even women with valour: 
Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon her the 

condudt 
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conduftof thetieid, and prepared to repulfe 
A.D.J346. the 'enemy in. pcrfon. Accordingly/ having 
made lord Percy general under her, (he met 
the Scots at a place called NevilPs Crofs near 
Durham, and oflfered them battle. The 
Scotch king was no lefs impatient to engage ; 
he imagined that he might obtain an eafy vic- 
tory againft undifciplined troops, and headed 
by a woman. But he was miferably deceived.' 
His army was quickly routed and driven from 
the field. Fifteen thoufand of his men were 
cut to pieces 5 and he himfelf, wich tnany of 
his nobles and knights, were taken prLfoners,' 
and carried in triumph to London. 

This victory diflFufed an univerfal degree 
of joy through the nation ; a captive king was 
an objeft that flattered their pride,- and they 
ibon had new reafons for exultation. Philip^ 
who was furnamed the.Fortunate, upon. coming 
,to the crown of France, ended his life under 
the accumulation of every misfortune that 
could render a king unhappy. John his fon 
fucceeded him on the throne, which was 
but ill fupported by Philip, and yet ftill worfe 
by him. This weak, yet virtuous prince, up* 
on coming to the crown, found himfelf at the 
head of inexhaufted nation, and a divided and 
faftious nobility. France at that time, pretty 

much 
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much rcfcmblcd England under the reign of a 
prince, of the fame name fome ages before. 
Tbey had parliaments of barons defpotic over 
their own hereditary pofTcflionsj and they ob- 
liged John their king, to fign a charter very 
much refembling the Magna Charta, which 
had formerly been figncd by his name-fake of 
England. The warlike refources, therefore, of 
France and England, were at this time very 
unequal. John was at the head of a nobility, 
that acknowledged no fubordination among 
each other ; they led their dependent flaves to 
battle, and obeyed their fuperiors only as 
it fuited their inclination. Their king might 
mprc juftly, be faid to command a number of 
fmall armies under diftihd leaders, than one vaft 
machine, operating with uniformity and united 
efforts. The French barons paid their own 
foldiers, punilhed their tranfgreffions, and re- 
warded their fidelity. But the forces of Eng- 
land were under a very different eftablilhment ; 
the main body of the Englifh army was com- 
pofed, of foldiers indifcriminately levied through- 
out, the nation, paid by the king, and regard- 
ing him alone as the fource of preferment or 
.difgrace. Inftead of perfonal attendance, the 
nobility. contributed fupplies in money; and 
there was only fuch a number 0/ npbles in the 

army 
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army as might keep the fptrit of honour zHivt 
withont injuring military fubordinatioti. 

It was in this ftate of thing?, that a fhort 
truce which had been concluded between Ed- 
ward and Philip was diffolvcd by the death of 
the latter; and Edward, well pleafed with the 
factions that then prevailed in France, was rc^ 
folvcd to fcize the opportunity of encrcafing 
its diftreffcs. Accordingly the Black Prince 
was fcnt into France with his army, on board 
a fleet of an hundred fail ; and, landing rn 
Gafcony, carried his dcvaflrations into the 
heart of the country. On the other hand, Ed- 
ward himfclf made an irruption on the fide of 
Calais, at the head of a numerous army, and 
ravaged all the open country.- In the mean 
time John, who was as yet unprepared to op- 
pofe the progrcfs of the enemy, continued a 
quiet fpcftator of their mfults ; nor was it tiH 
the fucceeding fummer's campaign, that he re- 
A.D. X355. foJvcd to attack the Black Prince, whofe army 
•was by this time reduced to a body of about 
twelve thoufand men. With fuch a trifling 
complement of forces, had this young war- 
rior ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France, with a defign of joining his forces 
to thofc of the duke of Lancafter. But 
he foon found that his fcheme was im- 

prafticable. 
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prafticahle) the country before him was too 
well guarded to prevent bis advancing fur- 
ther; and all the bridges behind were broken 
down, which c&ftually barred a retreat. In 
this embarraflkig fitiiation» his perplexity^ was 
tocreaicd, by being informed, that the king of 
France was aflually marching at the head of 
fixty thou&nd men to intercept him. He at firft 
thought of retreating ; but foon finding it im« 
pofllble, he determined calmly to await the 
^proach of the enemy ; and notwithftanding 
the difparity of forces, to commit all to the 
hazard of a battle. 

It was at a place called Maupertuis, near 
Poidiers, that both armies came in fight of ' 
each other. The French king might very 
eafily have ftarved the EngH(h into any terms 
he thought proper to impofe: but fuch was 
the impatient valour of the French nobili- 
ty, and ftich their certainty of fucccfs, that it 
might have been equally £ital to attempt re- 
prcffing their ardour to engage. In the mean 
time, while both armies were drawn out, and 
expe<5ting the fignal to begin, they were ftop- 
ped by the appearance of the cardinal of Peri- 
gord, who attempted to be a meditator between 
them. However, John, who made himfclf 
fure of viAory, would lilten to no other terms 

than 
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than the reftitution of Calais ; with which thtf 
Black Prince rcfufing to comply, theonfct-was 
deferred, till the next niorning, for which botfai 
fides waited in anxious fufpenfe* 

It was during this interval* that the young 
prince (hewed himfelf worthy of conqueft; he 
ftrcngthencd his poll by new intrenehmcnts i 
he placed three hundred men in ambufti, with 
as many archers, who \yere ,commandcd to at- 
tack the enemy in flank, during the heat of the 
engagement. Having taken thcfe . precau** 
tions, and the morning beginning to appear,* 
he ranged his army in three divifions ^ the van 
• commanded by the earl of Warwick •, the rear 
by the earls of Salifbury and Suffolk ; and 
the main body by himfelf. In . like man- 
ner, the king of France arranged his forces 
in three divifions j the firft commanded by 
the Duke of Orleans ; the fecond by the Daj*- 
phin, attended by his younger brothers ^ whjle 
he himfelf led up the main body, feconded by 
bis youngeft and favourite fon, then aboui^ 
fourteen years of age. As the Englilh wer<$ 
to be attacked only by marching up a long 
narrow lane, the French fuffered greatly from 
their archers, who were pofted on; each fide, 
behind the hedges. Nor were they in a better 
fituation upon emerging from this danger^ 

being 
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bimg^mitiBif tlieildack prince bimfefir, at the 
jttad of It dEAdfen i»ody of troops, who Tiurde a 
iutiouswifec upon dinir fbrces, already in ^grbtt 
<!ift)fder. Adre«J&l«vietthtt)wcwfiied; thoft 
"Who wae 6S fee in che vbtnc tecoiled ii{ron their 
crnifavcesi ii4iik»tbe*Eiigliihtra0ps, whdhftd 
Ibeeii tplacod in anib«i(lh toofk d^t K)pport)2mky ^ 
toaefiOPe^e^&coixfil(kmyiaTr4T:oi^ thevid^. 
IMiC'daapRiin, and die duke -of Orleans, v^cvt 
«moi^ the feft that iicd. TJ>e Icing of 1Fra^<?* 
ima&if made the ucntioft efforts tx> retrieve 
by his Taloiir^ ^bat hit raflmels hdd farfcrtcd 55 
biit his (kgle courage was >unablc to flop that 
confteriwfeteD, whkh had now fcecomc gct^crai 
through his arttiy *, and Ws qavalty foon flyifig, 
Jk fo4»nd hiftifclf lotally e^pofed to the ehen»y'*s 
&ry4 He /aw his ttoblei falltog fbund him, 
valiantly .^gtioing in -his defence, ^ and b^ 
yoiaqgeft foH wounded hy his fide. At lengthy 
jfienc wkh ftitigue, and ^efpmrittg of fuccersi, 
lie 'thoMght of yielding liil¥i&lf a prifoner ; and 
fr^^entlyTcrkd out, that he was ready ico diov 
4ivfiTlrirt)fclf'tD[hi»coufi«, the^rinct of Wafc«* 
Xhe iaioaQur of caking hi^, 4owever^ Was <iw- 
ierved &x a mudh mor^ %Rol>ie hand ; he ^liw 
ieized by Dennis de Mcrrbec, a knight of At^ 
ira% who'hikd been tfbligedio fly -his cotmtry 
for murder. 

Vol. 1L I This 
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This fuccefs was, in a great meafure, ow* 
ing to the valour and conduift of the black 
prince ; but his moderation in vidory was a 
nobler triumph than had ever graced any for* 
mer conqueror. He came forth to meet the 
I captive monarch with an air of pitying mo^ 

' defty \ he remonftratcd' with him in the moft 

f humble manner, when he began to complain 

, of his misfortunes, that he ftill had the com- 

fort left of reflcfting, that, though unfuccefs- 
ful, he had done all that dcferved to enfure 
conqueft ; he promifed, that a fubmiffive de- 
ference to his dignity Ihould never be wanting 
to foften his captivity ; and at table he ac* 
tually rcfufed to fit down, but flood among 
the number of his prifoncr's attendants, declar- 
ing, that it did not become him, as a fubjeft, 
to fit down in the preience of a king* 
A. D. 1357. , In April fejlowing, the prince condufted 
his royal prifoner through London, attended by 
an infinite concourfe of people of all ranks 
and ftations. His modefty upon this occafion 
was not lefs than before ; the king of France 
was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a 
_ white ftecd, diftinguiJhed by its fize and beau- 

ty ; while the prince himfelf rode by his fide 
upon a mean little horle, and in very plain 
Attire. 

Tw0 
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Two kings prifoners in the f^mt court, and 
it the fame time, were confidctcd as glorioua 
atchievcmcnts ; but all that England gained by 
them was only glory. Whatever was won iii 
France^ with all the dangers of war, and the 
cxpcnce of preparation, was fucceflively, arid 
in a mariner filently, k)ft, without the morti- 
fication of a defeat. It may be eafily fup- 
pofed, that the treaties which were made with ' 
the captive kings, were highly advantageous 
to the conquerors ; but thefe treaties were no 
longer obferved, than while the Englifh had 
it in their power to enforce obedience. It is 
true, that John held te his engagements as far 
as he was able ; but by being a prifoner he loft 
his authority ; and his misfortunes had ren- 
dered him contemptible at home. The dau- 
phin, and the ftates of France^ rejeSred the 
treaties he had been induced to lign j; arid pre- 
pared^ in good earncft, to repel the meditated 
invafioris of the conqueror. All the confidfcr- x.d tscs. 
able towns were put into a pofture of defence ; 
and every thirig valuable in the kingdom Was 
fecurcd in fortified places. It was in vain 
therefore, tliac Edward tried to allure the dau* 
phin to hazard a battle^ by fending him a de- 
fiance ; it was impoflible to make that cau- 
tious pririide change the plan of his operations i 
I a * it 
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^ it was in vain that Edwattiime^ged the^obli- 
, gation of the treaties which. had .beoa>ipgilcd 
ac London, and plundered the country round 
to, provoke 'an engagement. -.He, -at leogth, 
therefore, thought fitto^ifkcn » equitable 
terms I of r peace, which was at la(b conckidedy 
Vpon co«dition.that 4eing rjoha (bould be re- 
flored tp liberty, upon ^ paying a ranfom ef 
ibout a million and a half of .our money* It 
was ftipuiated, that Edward ,&ould for ever 
renounce all claim to the kingdom >of France; 
. an(i flioold only remain^poflcflcd of -the terri- 
tories of Poidbou, Xaintoi;ige, T^^gcnoisj 'Be- 
rjgord, the Limoufin, Querqy, iRa«iyecgne» 
'rAngoumois^ and other diftrifts in thatH^Uar- 
ter, together with :Calai$, puifnefi, tMoncreni], 
and the county of .Ponthicw, .pn theTOi;hftrfidc 
> oFlfrance. Some other ftipulatio^sfuvjejcindde 
in favour of the alliesof £i|glan^9^^nd''fbf3(y 
■hoftages'were fent to JEagland,,pasrift fjfeuriiy 
for the execution of all thefc candi|ioQ9; 

Upon John'5 return -to ,his .dooHniofi^. 4tie 

'found Jiimfclf ,ve^)r , ill able .to ^ratify ^thefe 

* terms of peace that had been juftrConcluded. 

*Mc was without financen, at the /head :^ i An 

eihauftcd ftate i his foldicrs ^\?i thout^ difi^pliilc, 

arid his. peafants without fubQrdin^tiQn« X^efe 

had rlfen in. great numbers 4 ,^n4'^9^^rpS*th: 

I , chiefs 



chicfe^ofttteir bandtttJ aflbmcd^thfe title of; 
thc-Pricnd*of-'God, and the terror of Man.. 
Axkizw^ of' Sfens, named: John Oduge, alfo 
got himfelfi by means of his robberies; to he 
a€kn€>wledged^king; and^ he foon caufed as 
many calamities by his devaftatlons, as the 
rcalkinghad brought on- by his misfortunes. 
Such was the ftate of that wretched kingdom, 
upon the fcturn^ of its captive monarch; and^ 
ycty fucfe was hisi abfurdityj that he immedi- 
ately prepared for a crufadcv into the Holy 
Band, Ibefdrc- h© was well replaced ^ on the 
thrency Had hj? exhaufted fubjeiSh been able 
toequip himfor this-chimcrical'projea, it is 
probable he would have gone through with 
it ; but thetri miferies were fuch, that they 
were even too poor to pay his ranfom. This 
was a breach of treaty that John would not 
fubmit to; and he was heard- to cxprcfs' him- 
felf in a^very noWe manner upon theoccafion. 
** Though, fays he, good faith (hould be ba- 
" nilhed from the- reft of the earth, yet fhc 
** ought ftill to retain her habitation in the 
<* breaft of kings." In confequence of this 
declaration, be adhially returned to England 
once more, and yielded himfelf a prifoncr, 
line© he could* not be honourably free. It is 
faid by fome, that his paflion for tlie countefs of 
I 3 Salilburyr 
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Salifbury was the real caufe of thils journey % 
but we want at this time the foundations for 
fuch an injurious report. He was lodged in 
the Savoy, the palace where he had refided 
during his captivity ; and foon after he clofed 
a long and unfortunate reign, by his death, 
which happened in about the fifty-iixth year 
A.P. i3«4. of his age. 

' Charles, furnamed the Wife, fucceeded his 
father on the throne of France 5 and this mo- 
narch, merely by the force of a finely con- 
ducted policy, and even though fuffering fome 
defeats, reftored his country once more to tran* 
quility and power. He quelled and diffipated 
a fet of banditti, who had aflfociated them- 
felves under the name of CQmpanipns, and 
"who had Ipog l)ccn a terror to the peaceable 
inhabitants. He had them enrolled into ^ 
' body, and led theni into the kingdom « of Cafr 
tile againft ^cter, furnamed the Cruel, whom 
his fubjedts had dethroned ; and who, by means 
qf an alliance with the EngliiQi, endeavoured 
to get himfelf reinftatcd upqp the throne. In 
confequence of thefe alliaiices, the Englilh 
4nd French ^gj^in came to an engagement \ 
their armjcs ot\ th^ one fide command- 
ed by the black prince ; on the othtr, by 
Henry of Tranftamarre, and Bertrand du Guef, 
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clin, one of the moft cohfummace generals, 
and accompliihed cbara£ters of the s^e in 
which he lived. However, the ufual good 
fortune of the Englifh prince prevailed; the ^^/^^ 
French loft above twenty thoufand' men, while a^ |. 
only four knights, and forty private men on 
the fide of the Englifli were flain. 
. Neverthelcfs thefe viftories, were attended 
with', very few good efiefts. The Englifli, by 
their frequent fupplies, had been quite exhauft- 
ed,and were unable to continue an army in^thc 
field. Charles, on the other hand, cautioufly 
forbore coming to -any decifive engagement ; 
but was contented to let his enemies * wafte 
their ftrcngth in attempts to plunder a forti- 
fied country. When they were retired, he 
then was fure to fally forth, and pofleft him- 
fclf of fuch places as they were not ftrong 
enough to defend. He firft fell upon Pon- 
thicu ; the citizens of Abbeville opened their , 

gates to him ; thofe of St. Valois, Rue, and 
Crotoy, imitated the example ; and the whole 
country was, in a little time, reduced to total 
fubmiflSon. The fouthern provinces were, in ^ 
the fame manner, invadecj by his generals with 
equal fuccefs ; while the black prince, defti- 
tMte of fupplies from England, and wafted by 
$rQvviS:l and confumptive diforder, was obliged 
I 4 ^ to 
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^ .10: setmn to hm native counti^, lesriagth^ s£> 
lairs, of tiht fontk of France in a moft del^ 
Diitcr coodimot^ 

la tliift oxigence^ the rsfentmenli of the 
king of England wa$ excijted' to tke utnuoft 
pkck ; and he fe^med refolded to take frgaal 
vengeance on his enetniet of the conMietic. 
But the fortunate occafion* fecniedi now elapf- 
ed ; and aU his defigns weire niarl^ed wich 
iUifqccefs^ The earl of Pcfxibcoleev and his 
whote armyv were intercepted ao fba, and 
taken prifoners by Henry, king of Caftile. 
This noblehian. in perfont attempted to- en^rfe 
w'uh aa aron^^ Sow Bourdedux; but was detained 
by contrary wimds, and obliged ta lay^ afida 
the expedition Sir Robert Knoltes^ on^e o£ 
Ms generah on the continent, at the head of 
thirty thoufand meo^ was defeated by Bertrand 
du Guefclin 5 whifethe duke of Lancaftcr, at- 
the head of twenty five thoufand men^ had the 

' mortification of feeing his troops dirniniflied 

one half by flying part«ties, without ever comings 
ta a bakk. Such was- the pifture that prefcnt- 
ed itfelf to this vidorio^as monarch kk the de- 
clme of life •, and this^ might well ferve as a 
, lefibn to the princes of the age, that naope per- 
manent advamages are obtained bf wifdom 
than by valour. Ackled t^ U^ other uneafi*. 

nefles, 
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ned^, he had iho mortiScttioix t6^ ibe hf» aib 
riiortty^ (tefpfed at hcnne^ I& was iw vtm t^«t 
ho fovght r-efOge^ m hJs age^ itom tbr cMOir 
^aint»of biS'lubj«6Ss9 ia.thea£m8;Q£a£iioib 
fito mift^ds, wbo& natne wists, AHpe«Piorc^} 
this. onl]P ferved tq exafperat^ hiac pMfriet iho 
more againft htm, and tx>> turn, their i«u3igpatioo 
mto co^teoipt. EM: what of stU othftr thiogy 
fiurved Q» gloom the latter paiN} of this. Q>kiMi}d 
reigiH was tbe^ approaching dtxath ofi th^> black 
pnnce, whofe^ eooi£i<iudon\ihewedbiitt toomait 
nifeli^ the fymptoms of » %^ddy diflUutioo. 
This valiaM arxl dtocompHiS^d prioco didd in 
the foiT^-Sx^th year of h^ zge^ leaving behind 
lli'in a' ({harader witbouo a flngb bbmiih$ and 
a d6gre« of forrow among the peopkv^ thai) 
time could fcarct^ly aljipviace. Hd& afhbilicy^ 
cfemency^ and liberal difpofitioa^ baxo bec»ii 
celebrated byr difl%r«n({ hiflorians;. Tiliouglt 
born in an age^ in which military virtues, alone^ 
nvere: held in efteem, he cultivated the asts.ofi 
peace; and Teemed ever more hzppyj m defer*-, 
ving praife, than in obtaining it; 

The king was moft fenfibly affe&sd wieh the 
lofs of his.fon i and ^ied every art to remove, 
lus'uneafineft ; he-had baniihed hit concubine 
f^itie time before from hisprefeace, buttoofe 
h^r again> in^ hgp^ft of $n4ing &me* confolaiuo^ 

in 
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in her company. He removed bimfelf entire* 
ly from the duties and burdens of the ftatc» 
and left his kingdom to be plundered by a let 
of rapacious minifters. He did not furvive 
the coniequences of his bad condud; but 
died about a year after the prince, at Shene, in 
Surry, deferted by all his courtiers, even by 
thofe who had grown rich by hk bounty. He 
expired in the fixty-fifth y<kr of his age, and 
the fifty-firft of his reign ; ^ prince more ad- 
mired than loved by his fubjefts, and more an 
objeft of their applaufe, than their Ibrrow. 
A.D,i377, The reign of Edward was rather brilliant, 
than truly fcrviceablc to his fubjefts. If 
England, during thefc fhining triumphs on 
the continent, gained any' real advantage, it 
was only that of haying a fpirit of elegance 
^ and honour difFufed. among the higher ranks 
of the people. In all conqucfts, fomething is 
gained in civil life from the people fubdued ; 
^ and as France was at that time evidently more 
civilized than England, thofe imitative iflan- 
ders, as they were then called, adopted the arts 
of the people they overcame. The me^neft 
foldier in the Englifli army now began to foU 
low his leader from love, and not compullion; 
he was brave from fentiment alone ; and had 
the honour of his country beating in his breait, 

even 
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evcii though iti the humbkft ftation. This 
was the time when chiralry^ was at its high* 
eft pitch; and many of the futcefles of Eng- 
land were owing to that romantic fpirit» 
which the king endeavoured to diffufe, and of 
which he was the moft ihining example. It 
was this fpirit that, in fome meafure, ferved to 
ibften the ferocity of the age ; being a mixture 
of love, generofity, aijd war. Inftead of being 
taught the fciences, ^he ions of the nobility 
were brought into the field as foon as they 
we^eable, and inftru&ed in no other arts but 
thofc of arms j fuch as the method of fitting 
on^horfeback, of wielding the launce, running 
at the ring, flourifliing at a tournamrent, and 
addrefling a miftrefs. To attain thefe, was con« 
fidered as the fum of all human acquirements $ 
and though war niade their only ftudy, yet the 
rules of tadics, encampments, ftratagems, and 
fortifications, were almoft totally difi-egarded. 
I( was in this reign that the order of the 
garter was inftituted ; the number received into a.d« 134^* 
which was to confift of twenty four perfons, . 
befide the king. A vulgar ftory prevails, but 
wnfupported by any ancient authority, that 
(he countefs of Saliibury, at a ball, happen- 
ing to drop her garter, the king took it up, 
fmd prefeqted it to her with thefe words, 
z " Honi 
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^ Ifoni foit quLmaLyi penft*** '^ H^nV to bim, 
thtt tinil thinks Thisi acddenc it is. faidr gave 
rifeip tii^Oirdfrramlithe^ motto, it beings the 
^p^^f ^ tjmes^. tt> tiuK Ifive and: war toge^t 
tdbcr^ audi fob knigbtsi txh plurne themfelves 
vponttlbe flight^ft tokcna tha( their miftrelfes 
wrf»)pl«afolLty> bfiftpiiiu: 

E^^narid l<i6t iPMjr Ql^ldrcai by. his.^^seen 
Sbiliip{» of Haliaqk ;, bis; elflfoft' fon^ tjipUacIo 
jfOtiiS^. diedibtfom* himv huft ioftr a/ fon>. Mined 
9()C[|iaed» viihp isiQcnded tatlie d9!on&; £dv 
wukI'^ &coiidc ibn waor £>ioneli dokp^oi^Oa* 
IMM^; tfa^ thiech w^ calledl Jphn of Gaiint^ 
&€tmitbt ^iftcoofr his:bifii3t^. and) V{aa)afiwwards 
^mp^. 4idM:Qf LanQdi&i^ The fmirth.fcKi 
mWri^dmpDdi earlo^ Cambcidgc, and! afters 
w^dir duke: Qff Yoij&v thtt. fiftfc foii was, Thos 
«MPi. diuH«^ of: G^onoefteri the mofti ambiciouft 
«Mi «^rpffi2lt)g o£ 9l)( bi$f family^ Them 
^wr«jffiv€fftl dwgbi:*ns.^/5>4 but.a^.th4re iBinor 
shipgt majwi^ltift thftir hjftorjK, w« fliall pafs 
Qv^r tjl^eir imr^m wiihoiifi fonher. notice^ 
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rCH'ATlb 1l. cafttetd the Afblie of 
Ids gl«rffi*er, wheh isTet'btftefevcn .ycafs 
of' %e» -and Ibttttfl'the ptojJle '(SlftettWritca and 
po6Ti iSie'iloWci'frttttta'inaw'beftlious. A fpi- 
rit of prdftSfidn ^ttB Witeted'llito t!he "kingdom 
Wifii =Ae Spirit «f ^Ibhtfy j 'whi^h, " wfc it 
fM»attced '}rtdblen'ce 8ird >lpa'e1t^ aMong the 

higher 
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higher ordcts^ produced want and difobedicik^e 
among the poor. 

'As the king was a minor, the govern* 
menc was vefted in the hands of his three 
uncles, the dukes of Lancafter, York^ and 
Gloucefter } the difference of whofe difpofitions^ 
it was fuppofed, would ferve to check the de- 
feats of each other* Lancafter,^ though ex-- 
perienced during the late reign in government^ 
was neither popular nor enterprizing ; York 
was indolent and weak ; Gloucefter, turbulent, 
popular, and ambitious. Under the fecret in- 
fluence of thole, without any regency being 
appointed, the whole fyftem of government^ 
was kept together for fome years y the autho^ 
rity eftablilhcd during the former reign, ftill 
continuing to operate in this. 

But though government was carried on, yer 
it was not without many commotions, ariOng 
. either from the impatience of thfe people, or 
the ambition of the great : as the late king 
'had left the kingdom involved in m^ny dan- 
gerous and expenfive w^rs ; . and as thcfe de* 
manded large and cpnftant fqpplres, the mus^ 
murs of the people encreafed in proportionc 
Nor were they leflened by the manner of car« 
rying on thefe expeditions % whiph, in general 
were languid, and upon the whole unlucce&fuU 

■ "* The 
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The duke of Lancafter laid claim to the crown 
of Caftile, and made a fruitlefs expedition ; the 
war with France produced no entcrprizc of 
luftre, and that with with Scotland was rather 
unfuccefsful. The expences, however, of the 
armament; to fa<;c the enemy on every fide, 
and a want of cecqnomy in the adminiftration, 
entirely cxhaufted the treafury ; and a new tax- 
of thre^ groats, on every perfon above fifteen, 
was granted by parliament as afupply. The 
indignation of the. people had been for Ibme 
time encreafing, but a tax fo unequitable^ in 
which, the rich paid no more than the poor, 
kindled the refe^tment of the latter into flame. 
Notwithftanding the numbers w^o by war, 
by a refidence in toiVns, and by other means 
had become free, yet there was (till multi- 
tudes in the country, who had lands in ville- 
nage, that were only flaves to the lords from 
whom they held. Thefe had feen the. advan^ 
tages of liberty, from its efiedts upon chofe of 
equal rank who had gone to live in towns ^ 
an4 they panted for a participation of thofe 
advantages. Several of thefe had become 
opulent enough to purchafe their freedom ; 
but by an unjuft aft of parliament in this rdgh, 
thefe purchafes were declared of no validity. 
This a£t the peasants confidered as an infract 
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tioB of she laws of imnufiicy^ 'aad fudi indeotf 
it 4nttft be allowed M have b^ea. Bat it had 
Jong been the prefcriptrve mamier xsf reaibiung^ 
M have «o regard for the rights of a certain daft 
of men^ who were fv^pofed too low &rjuftice. 
The feeds of difeoRtent were (tiU more ctiki- 
vated by the preachii^ of iev^ral mM^ iwfao 
wenc^bottt thecoontry^ Jaculoa£iBg the natu* 
r^ ^rgu^ity of mankiAds /and confequondy^ the 
^k^t that ail had to aa eqiud participatbn «f 
4he goods of natare^ Hitherto we haire'feeti 
j^opular infurredtions only in totrnSc; but we 
now 'find the ^irit of fneedom ^atnifig ground 
io the country. Our citbens at firft began tb 
^ceWe their ^wti &reagth; and fkot ttU after 
4id t^e pearancr;f9 who had beea annexed t6 
i!he 4ipiU claim a Jhare in tholfe advaittages. 
W64ii<tMs'firft iitfta^oe, find a»knDwlc(%e of 
i|he tights of humaoity» diffafiogitfelf even to 
lihc^ry Joweft of the|>ieoplc, and cjtcrting k- 
felf in pude and teltrible efforts for ittcdom. 

The minds of ahe peafants, being thus pro* 
parbdfor infurredtofli the nkimner of itolIe£i> 
ing this Diyuft poll-tax, Soon furnifhed tfaeai 
with api^text for beginning the revolt. It be* 
^/mmESCati where a report was indufbrioufiy 
i^read/tbac tbe |>eafams wcne m be defkroiiosd^ 
4dieh*thottfe8borned^ and tfanr.farnss plundered 
,.': A black- 
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A blackfmith, well koown by the name of Wat 
Tylefj was the firft that excited them to arms. 
The tax-gatherers comiifg to this man's houfc, 
while he was at work, demanded payment fat 
his daughter, which he refufed,, alledging that 
flie was under the age mentioned in the aft. 
One of the brutal coUeftors infifted on her be- 
ing a full grown woman ; and immediately at- 
tempted giving a very indecent proof of his' 
aflcrtion. This provoked the father to fuch a 
degree, that he inftantly ftruck him dead with 
a blow of his hammer. The (landers by ap- 
plauded his fpirir ; and, one and all, refolved to 
defend his conduft. He was confidered as a 
champion in the caufe, and appointed the lea* 
der and fpokefman of the people. It is eafy 
to imagine the diforders committed by this 
tumultuous rabble; the whole neighbourhood 
rofe in arms ; they burnt and plundered whercr 
ever they came, and revenged^ upon their for- 
mer matters, all thofe infults which they had 
long fuftained with impunity. As the difcon- 
tent was general, the infurgents encreafed in - 
proportion as they approached the capital. 
The flame foon propagated itfelf into Kent, 
Hertfordfliirc, Surry, Suflex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found 
to amount to above an hundred thoufand men, . 
Vol. II. • K , by 
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by the time they were arrived at Blackhcatb; 
from whence they fent a meflagc to the king, 
. who had taken (helter in the Tower, defiring a 
conference with them. With this meflage Ri- 
chard was defirous of complying^ but was inti- 
midated by their fierce de/neahour. In the mean 
time they had entered the ciry, burning and 
plundering the houfes of fuch as were ob- 
noxious, from their power, or remarkable 
for their riches. They broke into the Savoy 
palace, belonging to the dtike of Lancaftcry 
and put feveral of his attendants to death. 
Their animofity was particularly levelled a- 
gairtft the lawyers, to whom they (hewed rlo 
mercy.' Such v/as the vehemence of their fury, 
that the king began to tremble for his own fafc- 
ty ; and, knowing that the Tower was not ca- 
pable of Handing againft an aflault, he went - 
out' among them, and defired to know their 
demands. To'this they made a very humble 
remonftrance, requiring a general pardon, the 
abolition of flavery, freedom of commerce in 
market towns, and a fixed rent inftead of thofe 
fcrvices required by. the tenure of villenage. 
As thcfe requefts were reafonable, the king 
foon complied ; an^ charters were accordingly 
made out, ratifying the' grant. In the mean 
time, another body oi, th^fe infurgents had 

a broke 
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isNjIk}^ into the Towcf, and murdered the 
-ttanfcellor, the^ primate, and the treafurer, 
ii^fthfon^e otter officers of diftinaion. Thoy 
•ifliein divided themfelvcs into bodies^ aiid took 
\^ their qtiartcrs in dUFerent parts of thfe city. 
'Atntlie heid of onerof chcfe was Wat Tyler* 
«(*jS(>l€Sd hfe meninto Smithficld^ where he was 
fttf^c by the king, ^ho invitied him to a con- 
'fe'reWc'e>iAirtdenEi:jpretence of hearing and. rc- 
"ydfeifii^ 'fcis :^ievsinccs, Tyler ordering hts 
companions to retire, till he Ihould give them 
la^giral, boWiy vtntured to tneet the king in 
tfce midft of kis retttuie ; and accordingly be- 
fgan the fconfcrence. The deotands of this dc- . 
tnagqgtre afe cerifured by all the hiftorians of ' 
the time* as infdent ind extravagant j and yet 
iiothing can fee niiwcjlift than thofe they have 
^dcli^red for him. He required that all flaves 
'fbould be fct free v that all commonages fliould 
t)e'<^h to the |xx)riis well- as the rich, and 
drat ageneral patdon (hould be paflTed for the 
kteoutrageSi -Whiift he made thefe demands, 
3re now and then lifted tap his fword in a mena- 
xiiig manner ; which Jnfolcnce fo raifed the in- 
^^tion 'of William Walworth, then mayor of 
London) attending on t-he king, that, without 
Donftdcring the danger to which be expofed his 
torfefty, he fttmned Tyler with a t>low of his 
K 2 macej 
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ihacc ; while one of the king's knights riding 
, up, difpatchcd him with his fword. The mu- 
tineers, feeing their leader fall, prepared them- 
felves to take revenge j and their bows were 
now bent for execution, when Richard, though 
not yet quite fixteen years of age, rode up to the 
rebels, and, with admirable prefence of mind, 
cried, oijt, " What, my people, will you then 
•* kill your king ? be not concerned for the 
** lofs of your leader; I myfelf will i?ow Jbe your 
*^ general ; follow me into the field, and you 
' '** fhall have whatever you defire/* The awed 
multitude immediately defiftcd -, they followed 
the king as if mechanically into the fields, and 
there he granted them the fame charter that 
he had before given to their companions. , 

. Thefe grants, for a (hort time/ gained the 
king great popularity ; and it is probable it 
was his own defire to have them continued ; 
but the nobles had long tafted the fweets of 
power, and were unwilling to admit any other 
to a participation. The parliament foon re- 
voked thefe charters of enfranchifcment and 
• pardon; the low people were reduced to the 
iame flavifli condition as before, and feveral of 
the ringleaders were punifhcd with capital 
fe verity. The infurreftions of the barons a- 
gainft their kings, are branded in our hiftorjr 

with 
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with no great air of inveftivc •, but the tumults 
of the people againft the barons, are marked 
-with all the virulcnqe of reproach. 

The cruelty which was exercifed againft the 
popular leaders upon this occafion, created no 
fmall enmity againft the king. He had firft 
granted them a charter, which implied the juf- ^ 

tice of their demands ; and he was (een, fooR 
after, weak enough to revoke what he had be- 
fore allowed the juftice of. It is«probable alfo, 
that his uncles were not backward in encreaf- 
ing this general diflike againft him ; as by that 
means they were more like to continue in their 
prefent authority. His own capricious con- 
duct, indeed, might very well countenance 
them in the reftriftions they placed upon him ^ • 

as he very foon teftified an eager defire to go- 
vern, without any of the requiiites to fit him 
forfucha difficult undertaking: he foon dif- 
covercd an attachment to favourites,' without 
any merit on their fide to entitle them to fuch 
flattering diftinftions. Robert Vere, carl of Ox- 
ford, a young man, whofe perfon was faultlcfs, 
but whofe morals were debauched, had acquired 
an entire afcendant over him. This nobleman 
was firft created marquis of Dublin, and then 
dukebf Ireland, with the entire fovereigpty, da- 
ring life, of that ifland. He gave him his own 
K 3 CQufin 
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cctafin in marriage ; and foon aft^r ppfwkt^ 
faim CO repudiat#her for another lady, o£ whojn 
he was enamoured. Ho.kx>n became the chan- 
nel (hrough which all royal favour pafied to 
the people ; and he poffeflisd all the pp:wer, 
while the king had only the ihadow of rioyal- 
' ty. . 

A partiality in ppbces ever producer anL^ 
mofity among theif fubjefts. Thofe nobk^ 
naen, who wetf either treated with 4ifreCpe<3: 
by the favourite, or who thought that they 
had themfelves better pr^ten6oii3 |o f^voun^ 
ihftantly took the alarn^ todl combiiied ^gainft 
him. At thc^ head of this affiliation weret 
Moubray earl of Nottingham, Fh? Alan e^rl 
of Arundel, Percy earl of Nonhumherland:, 
Montacutc earl of Salifbury, and Beauchainpi 
• carl of Warwick, Thefe uniting, rcfoived on 

the deftruftion of the faVqurite ; and tbey b6- 
gan by marking out Michael de la Pole, who 
was then chancellor, and Oxford's chief fri^n4 
and fupporter, as the firft objeft of their veii- 
gcance. H^ was accordingly impeached in par- 
liament ; and although nothing rtiatefial wa$ 
. alledged againft him, fuch was the iotereft of 
the confpiring barons that he was condemneci^ 
and deprived of his offic?. 

From 
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Fitom puniftiing his minifters, they foon af- 
ter ventured to attack the kii% in perfon. Un- 
der a pretence that he was as yet unable to 
fiovcrn, although he was at that time twenty* A.D.13W. 
One^ they appointed a commiffion of fourteen 
perfons, upon whom the fovereign power was to 
\>c transferred for a.ye^r. This was, in fadl, to- 
tally 'depriving the king of all power, and op- 
prcffing the kingdom wkh a confirmed arifto- 
cracy. This mcafure was driven forward by 
the duke of Glouccfter ; and none but thofc 
of his own faftion were admitted as members 
of the committee. It was not without a ftrug- 
gle that the king faw himfclf thus totally di- 
vetted of authority ; he endeavoured firft to 
gain over the parliament to his intercfts, by 
influencing the IhcrifFs of each county, who 
were then the otfly returning officers. This 
mcafure failing, he applied to the judges; 
and they, either from motives of intereft, or 
from conviftipn, declared that the commiffion 
which had deprived him of his authority, was 
pnlawful ; and that thofe who procured or ad- 
yifed it, were punifliable with death. This 
fentence was quickly oppofcd by dedarations 
from the lords ; th^ duke of Gloucefter faw 
his danger if the king fhould prevail; and 
fecrctly aflembling his party, he- appeared in 
/ ^ K 4 arms 
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arrp.s at Haringay^Park, near Highgate, at the 
head of a body of men, more than fufficient to 
' jncjmidate the king, and all his adherents. 
Thefe infurgents, fenflble of their own power, 
were now refolvcd to make ufe of the occa- 
, fion ; and began by demanding of the king 
the names of thofe who had advifcd him to 
his late rafh meafures. A few days after they 
appeared armed in his prefence, and accufed, 
by name, the archbifliop of York, the duke 
of Ireland, the carl of Suffolk, and Sir Ro- 
bert Trefilian, one of ^he judges who had de- 
clared in his favour, together with Sir Nicho- 
las Bcmber, as pi^blic and dangerous enemies 
to the ftate. It was now too late for the op* 
polite party to attempt any other vindication 
of their conduft than by arms; The duke of 
Ireland fled into Chefhire, where he attempted 
to raife a body of forces ; but was quickly 
obliged to fly Into Flanders, on the arrival of 
the duke of Glouccfter with a fuperior army. 
Soon after the king was obliged to fummon a 
parliament ; an accufation v/as drawn up a- 
gainft five of his counfellors ; of thefe only 
Sir Nicholas Bcmber was prefent ; and he ^'as 
quickly found guilty, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, together wich Sir Robert Trefilian, who 
had been difcovered and taken during the in- 
I tcrval. 
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terval. But the blood of one or two was not 
fufHcient to fatiate the rcfentmcnt of the duke 
of Gloucefter ; 'lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
ihortly after condemned and executed; and 
Sir Simon Burley, who had been appointed 
the king's governor, (harcd the fame fate, al- 
though the queen continued for three hours 
on her knees before the duke, imploring his 
pardon. 

It might be fuppofcd, that after fuch a to* 
tal fubverfion of the royal power, there would 
be no more ftruggles, during* this reign, be-* 
tween the prince and his nominal fubjeds; 
but whether from the fluftuation of opinions • 
among the people, or from the influence of a 
military force, .which had been lately levied 
againft France, we find Richard once more 
refolving to fliake of that power, which had 
long controled him, and aftually bringing. the 
parliament to fecond his refolutions. 

In an extraordinary council of the nobility, ^.D.ijsji 
aflembled after Eafter, he, to the aftonifh- 
mcnt of all prefenr, defired to know his age ; 
and being told that he was turned of two and 
twenty, he alledged, that it was time then for 
him to govern without help ; and that there 
was no reafon that he fliould be deprived of 
thofe rights, which the meaneft of his Tub- 

jecls 
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jcQ.s enjoyed. The lords anfwering, in fomf 
confufion, thit he had certainly aQ indifputable 
right to take upon, himfclf the government of 
the kingdom : " Y&, replied he, I have long 
** been under the government of tutors -, and 
" I will now firft fliew my right to power by. 
" their removal." He then ordered Thomas 
Arundel, whom the commiflJoners had lately 
appointed chancellor, to give up^ the feal, 
.which he neit day delivered to William of 
Wickham, bilhop of Wincbefter, He next 
removed the duke of Gloucefter, the earl of 
Warwick, and other lords of the oppofition, 
from the council The bilhop of Hereford 
loft his office of tfcafurer j the carl of Arun- 
del was deprived of the poll qf high-admiral % 
.all the great officers of the houfchold, as well 
^s the judges, were changed ; and all the of- 
fices felt the influence of this extraordinary 
revolution. 

The king being thus left at liberty ta con- 
du<5t the bufincfs of government at difcretion, 
began by (hewing many marks of moderation 
towards thofe who before bad endeavoured to 
deprefs his power ; he fecmed to be entirely 
reconciled to his uncles ; and he reniitted fome 
fubfidies which had been granted him, that acr 
quired him for a timp the affcdions of the 
^ ^ ^ people. 
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people. But he wanted thofe arts that , arc^ 
ufually f^und to procure a lafting rclped ; he 
was fond oFluxurious pleafures, and idle often- 
tation 5 he admitted the meancft ranks to his . 
familiarity ; and his converfation was' not . 
^dapjed to ipprefs them with a reverence fpl* 
his. n^orals or abilities. H[is military talents, on 
which mankind then placed the greateft va- 
lue, were feidom exerted, and never with any 
great (uccefs. • Xhe Fr.ench war was fcarcc 
heard of ; and feme fucccfsful inroads of the v ^ 
Scotch, particularly that which brought on a 
difputed vidkory at Otterbope, were only oppofed 
by thofe batons whofe pofieflions lay along the' 
frontier. He gained indeed fome reputation 
for arms ip Ireland ; but his fucccflcs there 
were too infignificant to give him a decifive 
charadler. From thence, the fmall regard 
which the public bore his perfon, difpofed them 
to murmur againfl his adminiftration, and to 
receive with avidity every complaint which 
^ifcoiitent, or ambition, fuggefted to his prcr 
judice. 

Whether the duke of Gloucefter was fe* 
Cfetly difpleafed with this mean difpofition in 
his royal nephew, or wanted, to make himfelf 
king by foipenting jealoufies againft him, muft . 
remain for ever unknown ; but certain it is, 

. . that' 
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that he ufcd every art to ^ncreafe the averfion 
of the nation againft him, and to eftablifh his 
own popularity.' He reprefcntcd the peace 
A,D.i396. which had been juft then concluded with* 
France, as the rcfult of the king's pufilani- 
mity ; and plaufibly appeared to lament that 
Richard fhould have degenerated fo far from 
the heroic virtues of his father. He fre- 
quently fpoke with contempt of the king's 
perfon and government, and deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulncfs of throwing off all al- 
legiance to him! Thefe were infults that de- 
ferved to be chaftifcd in any fubje'ft ; but that 
called aloud for punifhment in him, whofe po- 
pularity was dangerous, and who more than 
once had teftified, a difpofition to rebel. As 
all his conduft was fecretly obferved by the 
king's emiflaries, Richard at length fornied a 
rcfolution of ridding himfelf entirely both of 
him and his faftion, fenfible that he then had 
the parliament entirely at his difpofal. He 
, accordingly ordered Gloucefter to be irh me- 
diately arreftedv and fent over to Calais, at 
which place there was no danger of a refcue 
^ from his numerous adherents. The earls of 
Arundel and Warwick were feized iit the fame 
time J and a parliament was fummoned at 
Weftminfter, 'which the king knew to be obe- 
dient 
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diciit to his wilK This parliament, as he was 
apprized, pa0ed whatever afts he thought pro- 
per to dictate ; they annulled for ever the 
commiffion of fourteen, which had ufurped 
upon his authority; they repealed all thofe 
ads which had condemned his former minif- 
tersj and revoked the general pardon which 
the king had granted, upon his alTuming the 
reins of government into his own hands. In 
confequence of this, feveral of the party of 
Glouccftcr were impeached, condemned, and 
executed. Fitz-Alan, archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, was banifhed the kingdom, and his tem- 
poralities fequeftered. The earl of Arundel 
vainly attempted to plead the king's general 
pardon, to flop his- execution ; the earl of 
Warwick fhewing figns of contrition, had his 
lifefpared, but was banifhed to the IQe of 
Man. The greatefl: criminal yet remained; 
and a warrant was accordingly iffued to the 
carl marefchal, governor of Calais, to bring 
over the duke of Gloucefter to take his trial, 
as the reft had done. It is probable this no- 
bleman would hat^c (hared the fame fate with 
the reft of his party j but he was privately 
difpatched in prifon, being fmothcred, as it 
afterwards appeared, between two pillows, by 
his keepers. 

The 
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The death of a nobleman fo popular as the 
duke, did not fail to encreafe thofe animoficies^ 
ivhich had already taken deep 1-oot in the .king- 
dom. The aggrandifement of Tome new fa- 
vourites, contributed ftill more to tnake the 
Icing odious; but though he fcemed refolded, 
by all his aftibns, to fct his fubjfc&s againft 
him, it was accident that gave the occafion 

. for his overthrow. After the deftruftion of the 
duke of Gloucefter, and the heads of that par- 
ty, a mifunderftanding broke out among thole 
noblemen, who had joined in the profecutron* 
The duke of Hereford appeared in parliament* 
and accufed the duke of Norfolk of having 
fpoken feditious words againft his majefty, in 

"^ ii private converfation. ' Norfolk denied the 
charge •, gave Hereford the lie ; and offered 
to prove his innocence by fingle combat. Ai 
proofs were wanting for legal trial, the lords 
readily acquiefced in that mode of determina- 
tion 5 the time and place Were appointed j and 
the whole nation waited with anixious fufpenfefor 
the event. At length the day^ arrived j on which 
this duel was to be fought ; and as combos of 
this kind were then very prevalent, it may not be 
iamifs to defcribe the ceremonies on that occa- 
fion. Hereford, the chalenger, firft appeared 
en a white charger, gaily caparifoncd, armed at 

alt 
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all points, and holding his drawn fword. 
When hie approisiched the lifts, the marefchal 
demanded his name and bulinefs ; to which he 
replied, " I am Henry of Lancaftcr, duke of 
*' Hereford, come hither according to my 
« duty, againft: Thdmas Mowbray, duke df 
** Norfolk, a falfe'traitor to God and the king, ' 
" the realxnand me. " Then taking the oath 
that his quarrel was juftand true, he dofired to 
enter the' lifts, which beiiig granted, he fheath- 
cd his fword, pulled down his beaver, croff- 
ed himfelf oh the forehead, feized his lance, 
paffed the barrier, alighted, and fate down in 
a chair of green velvet, placed at one end of 
the lifts. He had fcarce taken his feat \fhen 
the king came into the field with great pomp, . 
attended by the lords, the count de St Pd, 
who came from France oh purpofe to fee this 
famous trial, and ten thoufand men at arms, 
to prevent tumults and difturbances. His ma- 
jefty being feated in his chair of ftate, the king 
at arms proclaimed, that none bpt fuch as Were 
appointed to nkrihal the field, fhould prefumc 
to touch the lifts upon pain of death. Then ^ 

another herald proclaimed aloud, '' Behold 
" here Henry of Lancafter, duke of Here- 
" ford, who has entered the lifts to perform 
** his devoir againft Thomas Mowbray, duke 

«' of 
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** of Norfolk, on pain 6f being counted falfe 
•* and recreant." juft then the duke of Nor- 
folk appeared in arms, mounted upon a barb- 
ed horfe, with a coat of arms of crimfon vel- 
vet embroidered with lions of Clver, and mul- 
.bery trees ; and having taken his path before 
the conftable and marefchal, entered the field, 
exclaiming aloud, " God defend the right. " 
Then alighting from his horfe, he placed him- 
felf in a chair of crimfon velvet oppofite to his 
antagonift, at the other end of the lifts. Af- 
ter which, the marefchal having meafured 
their lances, delivered one to the challenger, 
and fent a knight with the other to the duke 
of Norfolk •, and proclamation was made that 
they fhould prepare for the combat. Accord- 
ingly, mounting their horfes, and clofing their 
beavers, they fixed their launces in reft, and 
the trumpets founded the charge. The duke 
of Hereford began his career with great vio- 
lence ; but, before he could join his antagonift, 
the king threw down his warder, and the 
heralds interpofed. By the advice and autho- 
rity of his parliamentary commiffioners, he 
flopped the combat, and ordered both the 
combatants to leave the kingdom. The duke 
of Norfolk he baniflied for life, but tlie duke 
of Hereford only for ten years. Thus the one 

was 
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Was condemned to exile without being charged 
with any offence, and the other without being 
convifted of apy crime. The duke of Norfolk 
was overwhelmed with grief and defpondence 
at the judgment awarded againfthim ; he retired 
ta Venice, whercj in a little time after, he died 
of a broken heart. Hereford's behaviour oo 
this occafion was rcfigned and fubmiffive, which 
fo pleafed the king, that he confented to (horten 
the date of his banifliment four years -, and' he 
alfo granted him letters patent, enfuring him 
the enjoyment of any inheritance which fhould 
fall to him during his abfence. But nothing 
could be more fluftuating than Richard's pro- 
mifes or friendftiip. The earl of Hereford re- 
tiring into Flanders, and from thence to ParFs, 
found there a very favourable reception from 
the. French king. He even opened a treaty of 
marriage with the daughter of the duke of 
Berry, uncle to the king of France 5 but was 
prevented from completing the alliance by the 
intereft of Richard, who, dreading the encreaf-. 
ing power of the banifhed earl,' fcnt over the 
carl of Salilbury to Paris, with inftruftions to 
break the match. Such an unexpefted injury 
could not fail to aggravate the refentmcnt of 
.Hereford ; but he had ftill more cogent reafons 
for anger, upon the death of his father, the 
Vol. II. L duke 
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duke of Lancafter, which happened fliortly afi- 
ter. Richard, as we before obfervcd,. had 
given him letters patent, empowering him to 
pofiefs any accidental fuccellionfi that (hould 
' fall to him while abroad^ but being now afraid 
of ftrengthening the hands of a man \<^hom he 
, had injured, he revoked thofe letters, and re* 
tamed the poffcflion of the Lancafter eflate to 
himfelf. . ^ 

* Such complicated injuries ferved to en- 
flame the refentment of Hereford againft 
the king •, and although he had hitherto con- 
cealed them, he now fct no bounds to his in- 
dignation •, but even conceived a defire of dc-« 
throning a perfon who had fhewn himfelf fo 
tinworthy of power. Indeed^ no man could 
be better qualified for an enterprizc of thia 
nature than the earl of Hereford : he was. 
cool, cautious, difcerning, and refolute. He 
bad ferved with diftinftion againft the infidels 
of Lithuania; and he had thus joined to his 
other merits, thofe of piety and valour. He 
wis the idol of the foldiery, and the favourite 
of the people; he was immenfely rich, and by 
blood, or alliance, connedied with all the great 
families of the nation. On the other hand, the 
king finding himfelf above ail reftraint, gave 
himfelf up to a fofc effeminate life, regardlefs 

of 
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6f hJs own fafcty, and of )he good of the pub- 
lic. His niiniftcrs following the example of 
their fovcreign, ^ave little attention to bufinefs i 
but faW) without any concern, the honour of the 
nation finking into contempt.' In this fitua- 
tion, all people naturally turned their eyes 
upon the banifhcd earl, as the only pcrfon from 
whom they couUexpeA relief, or redrefs. He 
was ftimulated by private injuries ; and bad 
alliances and fortune fufficient to give weight 
to his meafures. The malcontents only wait- 
ed for the abfence of the king to put their 
Ichemes in execution ; and for thefe an pppor**- 
tunity was quickly offered. 

The earl of Marche, prefumptiveheir to the 
crown, having been appointed the king's lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, was flain in a fkirmifh with 
the natives of that country, which fo incenfed 
Richard^ that, unmindful of his precarious 
fituation at home^ he refolved, with a numerous 
^rmy, to revenge his death in pcrfon. The 
duke of Lancafter (for that was the title which 
Hereford aflumed, upon the death of his fa-^ 
thcr) being informed of Richard's departure 
for Ireland, inftantly embarked at N'antz, with 
a retinue of fixty perfons, in three fmall veflcls, 
and landed at Ravcnfpur in Yorkfhire. The 
carl of Northumberland) who had long been a 
L a mal^ 
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malcontent, together with Henry Percy, his 
fon, who, from his ardent valour, was furna- 
med Hotfpur, immediately joined him with 
their forces. After this junftion the con- 
courfe of people coming to lift under his ban- 
ner was ib great, that in a few days his army, 
amounted to thrccfcore thoufand men. 

The duke of York had been left guardian 
of the realm during Richard's abfence •, but his 
efforts were ineflPeftual, as the moft powerful 
perfons who efpoufed the king's interefts were 
then aflually with him in Ireland. The duke, 
however, aflembled a body of forty thoufand 
men at St Alban's ; but found them either quite 
difpirited, or more attached to the caufe of the 
rebels, than of the crown. It had been Here- 
ford's policy, from the beginning, to hide the 
real motives of his expedition, and to give out 
that he only aimed at the recovery of his patri- 
mony and dukedom. Upon the prefent'occa- 
fion, therefore, he entreated the duke of York 
' not to oppofe a loyal and humble fuppliant in 
the recovery of his juft rights; but to concur 
in a meafure that was more likely to promote 
the king's honour, than injure his interefts. 
York was deceived by thefe fpecious profcf- 
fions ; he declared, that he would not only ap- 
prove, but aflift him in his pretcnfions j and 
I both 
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Both armies meeting, embraced with acclama- 
tions of joy. 

Whilft thcfc things were tranfafting in Eng- f 

land, Richard continued in Ireland in perfeft 
fecurity. Contrary winds, which af that time 
continued to blow for three weeks together, ♦ 
prevented his receiving any news of the rebellion 
which was begun in his native dominions. Upon 
the firft information, therefore, he immediate- ' 
ly imprifoned the earl of Hereford's brothers, 
whom he had taken over with him, and thea 
refolved to go immediately over to fight the ene^ 
my in pcrfon. Yet, ever wavering in his re- 
' folutions, he was perfuaded to flay fome time 
longer, till he could prepare (hips to transport 
all his forces together. This delay completed 
his ruin ; fo that when he landed at Milford- 
haven with a body of twenty thoufand men, 
he had the mortification to find that the duke 
of York had already efpoufed the interefts of 
his rival, and that his force was every way in- 
ferior to that of the enemy. He now, there-r 
fore, faw himfelf ip.a dreadful fituation, in the 
midft of an enraged people, without any friend 
on whom -to rely ; and forfaken by thofc, 
who, in the funlhine of his power, had only 
. contributed to fan his follies. His Ifttle army 
^^radually began to defert him, till at laft he 
L 3 ' found 
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found that he had not above fix thoufand iiiepy 
who followed his ftandard. Thus, not know- 
ing whom to truft to, or where to turp, he faw 
no other hopes of fafety, but to throw bimfclf 
upon the gcnerofuy of his enemy, and to gaii| 
from pity, what he coulc} not obtain by arms. 
He, therefore, fent Hereford word that he was 
ready to fubmit to whatever terms he thqug^j; 
proper to prefcribe 5 and that he carpcftly de- 
fired a conference. For this purpofe, the earj 
appointed him to meet at a caft!e withip aboup 
A.D. i399« ten miles oY Cheftcr, where he came the next 
day with his whole army. Richard, who the 
day before had bcpn brpught thither by the 
duke of Northumberland, defcrying his rival*$ 
approach from the walls, wpnt down to rccpiye 
him 5 while Hereford, after fome ceremony^ 
entered the caftle in complete armour, only his 
head was bare, in compliment to the fallea 
king. Richard received him with jhat 
open air for which he had been rem^rkable^ . 
and kindly bade him welcome. « My 
" lord the king, returned thp earl, with 
** a cool refpedful bow, ' I am come faoner 
<* than you appointed ; becaufe your people 
** fay, that for one ?nd twenty years you have 
" governed with rigour and indifcretion. 
♦* They are very ill fatisfied with your con- 

duft-i 
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*« dn& ; but, if it pleafe God, I will help you 
** to govern them bette^for the time to come/* 
To this declaration the king made no other 
anfwer, but " Fair coufin, fince it plcafes you, 
" it pleafes us Jikewife," 

But Hereford's haughty anfwer was not the 
only rnortificatiqn the unfortunate Richard was » 
to endure. After a Ihort converjTation with 
fomc of the king's, attendants, Hereford or- 
dered the king's horfes to be brought out of 
the liable^ and two wretched animals being 
produced, Richard was placed upon one, and 
bis favourite, the earl of Salifbury, upon the 
Other. In this mean equipage they rode tq 
Chcfter ; and were conveyed to the caflle, with 
a great noife of trumpets, and through a vaft 
concourfe of people, who were no way moved 
at the fight. In this manner he was led tri- 
umphantly along, from town tp town, amidft 
multitudes who fcoffed at him» ^nd extolled his 
rival. Long live the good duke of Lancafter, 
our deliverer I was the general cry ; but as for 
the king, to ufe the pathetic words of the poet, 
" None cryed God blefs him." Thus, after re- 
peated indignities, he was. confined a clofc 
prifoner in the Tov^er ; there if, poffible, to 
undergo a ftill greater variety of ftudied in- 
folence, and flagrant contempt. The wretch- 
L4 * cd 
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ed monarch, humbled in this manner, . began 
to lofe the pride of a king with the, fplendours 
of royalty^ and his fpirits funk to his circum- 
ftances. There was no great difficultly, there- 
fore, in inducing him to fign a deed, by which 
he renounced his crown, as being unqualified 
for governing the kingdom. Upon this refig- 
nation Hereford founded his principal clahn j 
but willing to fortify his pretenfions with every 
appearance of juftice, he called a parliament, 
which was readily brought to approve and 
' confirm his claims. A frivolous charge of 
thirty-three articles was drawn up, and found 
valid againft the king 5 upon which he was 
folemnly depofed, and the earl of Hereford 
clefted in his ftead, by the title of Henry IV. 
Thus began the contefl: between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter-, which, for fevcral 
years after, deluged the kingdom with blood ; 
and yet, in the end, contributed to fettle and 
confirm the conftitution. 

When . Richard was depofed, the earl of 

Northumberland made a motion in the houfc 

# ■ 

of peers, demanding the advicp of parliament, 
with regard to the future treatment of the de- 
pofed king. To this they replied, that he 
|houId be imprifoned in fome fecure place, 
f?herp his friend^ and partizans fhould not b<^ 
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able to find hitn. This was accordingly put 
in praAice ; but while he ftill continued alive, 
the ufufper could not remain in fafety. In- 
deed fome confpiracies and commotions, which 
fallowed fdon after, induced Henry to wifh for 
Richard's death ; in confeqqence of which, 
one* of thofe aiTaflins that are found in every 
court, ready to commit the moft horrid crimes 
for reward, went down to the place of this un- 
fortunate monarch's confinement, in the caftle 
ofPomfret; and, with eight of his followers, 
rulhed into his apartment. The king con* 
eluding their defign was to take away his life, 
refolved not to fall unrevenged, but to fell it as 
dearly as he could ; wherefore, wrefting a pole- 
ax from one of the murderers, he foon laid 
four of their number dead at his feet. But he 
- was at length overpowered, and ftruck dead by 
the blow of a poll-ax j although fome affert, 
that he was ftarvcd in prifon. Thus died the * 
unfortunate Richard, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 
Though his conduft was blameable, yet the 
punifhment he fufiered was grbater than his 
offences ; and in the end, his fufFcrings made 
more converts to his family and caufe, than 
ever his moft meritorious actions could have 
procured them. He left no pofterity, eithcf 
legitimate or otberwifCt 

It 
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It was during this reign, that John Wicfc-' 
lifF, a fecular pried, educated at Oxford^ be- 
gan to propagate his doctrines i and he ha$ the 
honour of being the firft perfon who had fa- 
gacity to fee through the errors of the church 
of Ronne, and courage enough to attempt a 
refprmation. He denied the- doftrine of the 
real prefence, the fupremacy of the church 
of Rome, and the merit of monadic vows. 
Ht maintained that the fcHptures were the 
fole rule of faith ; that the church wa^ dcr 
pendant on the date ; that the clergy ought 
to pofTefs no edates •, and that the numerous 
ceremonies of the church were h\^rcful t^ 
true piety. In diort, mod of his dodlrinc* 
were fuch as the wifdom of poderity thought 
fit to edablidi i and WicklifF failed in being t 
reformer, only becaufe the minds of men were 
not yet fufficiently ripened for the truths he 
endeavoured to jnculcate. The clergy of that 
?ge did not fail to oppofe WicklifF with fury i 
but a3 his doftrines were pleafing to the higher 
orders of the laity, he found proteftion frQm 
their indignation. John of Gaunt was hi$ 
particular friend and favourer •, and when fum- 
moned to appear before the bifliop of t-ondpn, 
that nobleman attended him into the court i 
and defended him both from the refentment 

of 
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of the cletgy, and the rage of the populace, . 
However, in procefs of time, he had the fatis*- 
faction to fee the people, who were at firft 
ftrongly prejudiced againft him, entirely dc^- 
claring in his favour; 2tnd although he was 
often cited to appear before the prelates, yet^ 
from the effimation he was held in, both amo^ig 
the higher and lower ranks of the laity, ht 
was always difmiffed without iftjufy. In this 
manner he continued during a long life^ to 
leffen the cfcdit of the clergy, both by his 
preaching and writings ; and at lalt died of a 
palfy, in the year 1385, at his rcftory of Lut- 
terworth, in the county of Leicefter ; wi^ilc the 
clergy took care to reprefent his d«ath as ^ 
judgment from heaven, for his multiplied he- 
refies and impieties. . 
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UMEROUS formalities are fcldom 
ufcd but to cover diftruft or injuftice. Henry 
the fourth, knowing the weaknefs of his title, 
was, at leaft^ determined to give his corona- 
tion all poffible folemnity, and to make reli- 
gion a cloak to, cover his ufurpation. Accord- 
ingly, particular care was taken to procure a 
ce];tain oil, faid to have been prefented by the 
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Vii^n Mary to Thomas Beckett during his 
exiie« The phial that contained this precious 
b^m had fallen into the hands of an hermit^ 
who gave it to the duke of Lancafter, affuring 
him» that all kings anointed with that oil, 
would become true champions of the church. 
On the prcfent occafion, being feized by Henry 
among the other jewels of Richard, he wai, 
anointed with it in all the forms ; at the fame 
time declaring, that he had afcended the , 
throne by the right of conqueft, the religna- 
tion of Richard in his favour, and as the mod 
direfl: defcendant pf Henry the third, king of 
England. TheTe were the formalities made 
ufe of to hide his ambition, or perhaps quiet 
his own fears; for the heir of the houfe of 
Mortimer, who hftd in the late reign been de- 
clared in parliament .the true hfeir of the crown, 
was ftill alive, although yet but a boy of fe- 
vcn years of age. Him Henry detained, to- 
gether with his younger brother, in an honour- 
able cuftody, at Windfor ca(He. 

But notwithfianding thefe precautions for 
his fecurity, Henry foon found that the throne 
of an uftirpcr is ever a bed of thorns. Such 
violent animofities broke out among the ba- 
rons, in the firft fcffion of his parliament, that 
forty challenges were given and received, and 
^ forty 
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fbfty gauntlets thrown down, asr pledges of 
the fincerity of theif fcfcntmcrit. But thougK 
thefe comrtidfions were fcemihgly fupprefferf 
t>y his moderation for that time, yet they 
foon htaki out int6 rebellion ; and a confpi- 
f^cy was fet on foot for fcizing Henry at 
Windfor, and replacing Richard on tlid throne, 
' ^ho was fuppofed to be yet alive. This plot 
wais fet on foot by the earls of Rutland, Kent, 
Huntington, arid lord Spencer, whom Henry 
had degraded from fuperior titles, Conferredf 
upon them by the late king. The particulars 
Cf their fcheme were committed to writing, 
and each of the confederates had a copy figned" 
by all the reft. Among thc^numberof thcfe, 
the duke of Aumcrle was one, furnifhed with 
a paper, which he unfortunately dropt out of* 
his bofom, as he was fitting one day at dinner 
with his father, the duke of York. The fa- 
ther perceiving fomething fall, privately took , 
it up, and to his great aftoniftiitient difcovered 
the contents, which he refolved, with all dili- 
gence, to difcoVer to the king, and accordingly 
rode off with the utmoft expedition to Wind- . 
for, where the court refided at that junfturc. 
In the mean time, the fon finding the fad mif* 
chance that happened, and guefling the caufe 
of hi3 fatKer*g expedition, was refolved, if pof- 
2 ' fible, 
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fible, to prevent his information ; and haften^ 
kig by^a Ihofter way, difcovcrcd the whole to 
th^ king^ and obtained the royal pardon be* 
fore his ftcher could arrive, who coming foon 
after, produced the paper, with the names of 
the confpirators. 

In the mean tim^i while Henry employed 
the moft vigorous efforts to difpel the rifing 
ftorm, the confpirators, finding their firft intcn- 
tions f ruftrated, drcfTed up One of the late king's 
fcfvants, named Maudlin, in royal robes, giv- 
ing out that he was the depofed monarch, 
whom they had taken from his prifon, and 
were willing to replace on the throne. Pity is at 
paflTion for which the Englilh have ever been 
remarkable ; majefty in diftrefs was an objeft 
fcrfficient, at once, to excite their loyalty and 
compaflioni and they accordingly flocked in 
great numbers round the ftandard of the con- 
fyirators. Their army foon became confider- 
able, and encamped near Cirenceftcr, while 
the leaders took up their head-quarters within 
fee city } yet fo carclefs or inexperienced werfe 
they, that they neglefted to place proper guards 
at the gates and the avenues of the place. 
This was quickly perceived by the mayor of 
the town, who was in the interefts of the king ) 
this magiftrate afiembling four hundred men in 

the 
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the night, fecured the gates, fo as to exclude the 
army encamped without, and then he attacked 
the chiefs within. The earls of Kent and Sa- 
lifbury w^re taken, after an obftinate refiftance, 
and beheaded on the fpot by the mayor's or- 
der. The earls of Huntington, and lord 
, Spencer, efcaped over the tops of the houles 
into the camp, in hopes of ftorming the town 
at the head of their forces ; but they quickly 
had the mortification to find the tents and bag- 
gage abandoned by the foldiers, who, upoa 
hearing the noife and tumuk within, had con- 
cluded, that a party of the king's army had 
entered privately to ftrengthen the tpwnfmen ; 
and under the convidion of this, they fled with 
the utmoil precipitation. 

The two lords perceiving that all hope was 
over, endeavoured to conceal themfelves fepa- 
rately j but they were foon after taken, and loft 
their heads upon the fcaffold by the king's own 
order. Their deaths were foon after followed 
by thofe of Sir Thomas Blount, and Sir Bene- 
dift Sely ; and when the quarters of thefe un- 
happy men were brought to London, no left 
than eighteen bifhops, and thirty-four mitred 
abbots, joined the populace, and met them with 
the mod indecent marks of joy and exultation. 
In ^his (hocking procefllon, was feen the earl 

of 
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of Rutland carrying the head of lord Speoceft 
his brother in-law^ in triumph, after havinj^ 
betrayed him. This mifcreant had been long 
enured to blood and treachery : he was in-* 
ftrumental in the murder of his uncle, the 
duke of Gloucefter^ topleafe Richard ; he foon 
after deferted the fallen fortunes of that mon- 
arch, and joined with Henry ; not long after,^ . 
he entered into a confpiracy againft this mon* 
arch, after having fvyrorn allegiance to him r 
and now, at laft, betrayed thofe very aflb- 
ciates whom he had feduccd into this enter- 
prize, carrying in triumph the marks of hi$ 
execrable villainies. 

But the fupprefllon of a fingle rebcllidn waa 
not fufBcicnt to give quiet to a kingdom^ 
threatened with foreign invaRons, and torn by 
inteftine difcontents. The king of France had 
actually raifed a vaft armament to invade Eng- 
land ; but a truce was foon after concluded for 
eight and twenty years ; and it was agreed, that 
queen Ifabel, who had been married to Rich* 
ard, but whofe marriage had never been con- 
. fummated, fhould return to France, her native 
country. The Scotch, ftiortly after, began to 
i:enew their ancient difturbances; and while 
the Englilh army marched northward to op- 
pole their ii^curfioni, the Wcl(h, on ihd other 

Vol. II. M fide. 
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fide, under the condufl: of Owen Glendeufn 
attacked the kingdom upon the defence- 
lefs quarter* Many were the petty viftorics 
gained, and the ravages committed on either 
part in this cbnteft. The name of Owen Glen- 
dour is refpefted among his countrymen to 
this very day 5 but as all bis conquefts procur- 
ed no laiting advantage, and as all his vifto- 
ries only terminated in fame, they are fcarcc 
worth a place in the page of hiftory. It will 
be fufficicnt to obferve, that whatever honour 
the Engliflbi loft on the fide of Wales, they 
gained an equivalent on tliat of Scotland ; the 
Wellh maintained their ground, although their 
chieftain, Glehdour, was taken prifoner, while 
the Scotch ftill fled before the Englifti, and 
would neither fubmk, nor yet give them 
battle. 
ji,D. 1402, It was in a Ikirmifh between the Scotch and 
the Englilh, that Archibald, carl of Douglas, 
with many of the Scotch nobility, were takea 
prifoncrs by the earl of Northumberland, and 
carried to Alnwick caftle.~ This fuccefs was 
confidered at firft as of fignal advantage $ 
~|)Ut' it was foon attended with confequenccs 
thftt were fatal to the viftors. When Henry 
received Intelligence of this vi<5tory, he fcnt 
ihe earl orders not^to ranibm bis priibners, as 

he 
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ht ibicnckd to detain theaii m Order t8 ert- 
fcreafe bis demands, in making peace with Scot- 
land. This mefiage wa$ highly fefented by 
the earl of Northumberland^ Who, by thd Uwa 
of wao that prevailed in that ag^^ had a right 
to the tanfotn of all fuch as he had takeii in 
battle. The coiiimahd was ftill more irkfome^ 
as he cohfidered the king fts his debtor, both 
for fecufity and his crown. Indeed^ the ob*^ 
Ugatidiil which Henry owed him^ were of a na- 
ture Che iftoft likely to produce lingratitodc ori 
the one fida^ and difcontent oil the other. The 
prince oaturally becartie jealous of that power 
which bad advanced him to the throne ; and 
the fubjef^ thought himfetf entitled to every 
fa;vour the crown had to befto#. Not but thae 
benry Had already conferred the higheft honours 
lapon him ; he* h^ made him conftabte of the 
kingdona,' and given him Several other employ- 
Izl^rits; but tiothingcouldfatisfy this nobleman'a 
ambition, while the king had any thing left 
to give. Accordingly/ ilung with this fup^ 
pofed injurjTj he refolyed to overturn a thrond 
*hich he h^d the chief hand in eftablifliing. 
A fcheme was laid, in which the Scotch and 
Welfli were to unite their forces, and to affifl: 
NortHuolberlandin elevating Mortimerj as thtf 
tme heir, to the crown of England. Whcp all 
M 2 things 
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things wf re prepared for the intended infurrcc^a- 
tion, the earl had the mortification to find him* 
felf unable to lead on the troops^ being feized 
with a Aidden iitnefs at Berwick. But the 
want of his pretence was well fupplied by his 
fon Harry Percy, . furnamed Hotfpur, who 
took the command of the troops, and marched 
them towards Shrewibury^ in order to join 
his forces with thofe of Glefidour, who, fom'e 
time before, had been exchanged from priibn, 
and had now advanced with his forces as far 
as ShropQiire. Upon the junftion of thefe 
two armies, they publiihed a manifefto, which 
aggravated their real grievances, ^nd invente4 
more* In the mean time, Henry, who had 
received no intelligence of their defigns, was 
at firll greatly furprifed at the news of this 
rebellion. But fortune Teemed to befriend him 
on this occafton ; he had a fmall army in readi- 
nefs, which he had intended againft the Scotch, 
and knowing the importance of difpatch, 
againft fuch adive enemies, he inftantly hur- 
ried down to Shrewfbury, that he might give 
the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both 
fides fccmed willing, to give a colour to their 
caufc,. by flicwing adcfire of reconciliation! 
but when^ they came to open their mutual d§^ 

mandSf 
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teands, the treaty was turned into abufe and 
recrimination. On one fide was objeded rebel- 
lion and ingratitude; on the other, tyranny and 
ufurpation. The two armies were pretty near- 
ly equal, each confiding of about twelve thou- 
fand men ; the animolity on both fides was in- 
flamed to the highefl: pitch ; and no prudence 
nor military flcill could determine on which fide 
the victory might incline. Accordingly, 4 
rcry bloody engagement enfued, iipi which the 
generals on both fides exerted themfclves with 
great bravery. Henry was fecn every where 
in the thickeft: of the fight 5 while his valiant, 
fon, who was afterwards the renowned conque- 
ror of France, fought by his fide, and, though 
wounded in the fkce by an arrow, ftill kept the 
field, and performed afl:onilhing afts of valour. 
On the other fide, the daring Hotfpur fupport- 
ed that renown, which he had acquired in fo 
many bloody engagements, and every where 
fought out the king as a noble objedt of his 
indignation. At lafl:, however, his death, 
from an unknown hand, decided the viftory ; ' 
and the fortune of Henry once more prevailed. 
©n that bloody day, it is faid that no lefs thaq • 

two thoufand three hundred gentlemen were 
flain, and about fix thoufand private men, of 
whom two thirds were of Hotfpur's army. 

M 3 While 
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While this furious trantaftion Was goijag 
forward, Northumberland^ who was lately rc^ 
covered from his indifpofuioni was advancing 
with a body of troops to reififorce the army of 
(he malcontents^ gnd take upon him the coni«- 
mand. But hearing by the way of his fon'a 
and his brother's misfortune, he difmiffed his 
troopS) not daring to keep the field with fo 
fmall a force, before an army fuperior in nv^m^ 
Jjer, and fluQied with recent viftory: The 
earl, therefore) for a while attempted to find 
(kfety by flight, but at laft being prefled by hia 
purfuerS) and Ending himfelf totally without 
refource^ he chofe rather to throw himfelf upon 
the king^s mercy, than lead a precarious and 
indigent life in exile. Upon his. appearing 
before Henry at York, he pretended that hif 
fole intention in arming was to mediate he^ 
tweep the two parties 5 and this, though but a 
very weak apology, fcemed to fatisfy thq 
. king, Northumberland, therefore, receivc4 
a pardon ; Henry probably thinking that htf 
was fttfficiently punifhed by the lojs of his ar- 
py, and the death of his favourite fon. 
, Bgt the extindlion of one rebellion only 

feemed to give rife to another. The arch-^ 
bi{hop of York, who had been prcwnoted 
^«rinp the late reignj» entered intQ. a «onfcde< 
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racy with the earl of Nottingham, aud the earl 
of Northumberland, who had been fo lately 
pardoned, to dethrone the king, and fet young 
Mortimer in his place. Had the forces of thefe 
infurgeats co-operated witk thofe that were fo 
lately overthrown, it is poliible they might have 
overpowered any body of men, which the king 
could bring into the field ; but they bega^ their 
operations ju£k when their confederates whem 
defeated. This powerful combination, how- 
ever, took the field and publi(hcd a manifefto; ; 
in which they, reproached Henry with ufurpa* 
tion, tyranny, and murder; they required that 
the right line fhould be refiored, and ail griev«* 
aaccs redreflfed. The earl of Weftmoreland^ 
who faadbeen fent againfi them with a very infe- 
rior force, demanded a conference, to which they 
readily confented. The chiefs, on each fi^c» 
met at Skipton, hear Yorkyand^ in the prefence 
of both armies, entered upon the fubjeA of 
ibeir grievances and complaints. The archbi^ 
fliop l<mdly deplored the nation's injuries and 
bis own ; the earl of Shrewfbury, not only al^- 
]owcd the juftice of his remonftrances, but 
begged of him to propofe tht remedies. The 
archbi&op entered upon^ many ftipulations, and 
the earl granted them all. He now, therefore^ 
entreated, that fince they bad nothing more 
M 4 CO 
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to afk or to fear, that they woukl difmifs their 
forces, and trult to his honour for the reft. 
His fpecious promifes, and plaufible manners, 
led them to their ruin. The infurgents im- 
mediately difbanded their troops, while he 
A. V. 1405. ggve private orders that his own army ihould 
not difperfe till further notice; and thus 
having difqualified them for defence in- 
ftantly feizing upon the archbilhop, and the 
earl of Northampton, he carried them to the 
king. The form of a trial was a very unne- , 
ccffary ceremony, to men whofe fate was pre- 
determined ; the archbifhop of York was the 
firfl prelate who was capitally punifhed in 
' England, the earl of Nottingham fhared the 
fame fate, and the earl of Northumberland 
found fafety by flying into Scodand ; but he 
was flain a year or two after, in an incurfion, by 
Sir Thomas Rokefby, feerifF of Yorklhirc. 

Such advantages feemed to promifq the 
country, long torn with fadions, and jthreat- 
cned with invafions, fomc degree of repofe; 
but a new calamity now began to appear, 
which, though fniall in the beginning, be- 
came in the courfe of ages, attended with moft . 
dreadful eflfcfts. Since WicklifF had pub- 
lished his opinions, in the laft reign, his 
dot^rines met with fo many partisans, that 
. ' the 
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the clergy began to tremble for their in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. They, 
therefore, ufed all their intereft to bring the 
king over to their party ; who had more than 
on^e, in fprmer times, declared himfjplf in fa- 
vour 6f the new doftrines. But at prefent, as 
he was confcious of the weaknefs of his title 
to the crown, he was refolved to make ufc of 
every fupport to confirm his pretenfions •, and, 
among others, that offered him by the clergy, 
was by no means to be thought (lightly of. He, 
therefore, feemcd to liften with great earneft- 
ncfs to their complaints % and took an occa- 
iionto direct his parliament to attend to the 
confervation of the church, which he aflcrted 
was then in danger. How reluftant foevcr the 
houfc of commons might be, to.perfccute a 
fed, wfaofe crime at any rate was but error, 
the credit of the court, and the cabals of the 
clergy, at laft obtained an ad for the burning 
qbftinate heretics. This ftatute was no fooner 
paft than the clergy refolved to (hew that it 
was not hung out as an empfy terror, but that 
it would be urged with all the force of which 
it was capable. William Sawtre, a follower 
of WicklifT, and redor of St. Ofithe's, Lon- 
don, had been condemned by the convocation 
pf Canterbury ; and was foon after burned 

alive. 
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alive, by virtue of the king's writ, defivereil 
, to the mayor of London, This was the firft 
man that fuffered death in England for the 
fake of religion ; but the fires once kindled., 
were not likely to be foon extinguiibed, as the 
clergy had the power of continoing the ilanr>c« 
They eaGly perceived, that a power of burn- 
ing their enemies would revive that (harfe of 
temporal power, which they had poffeffed fome 
centuries before; and in this they were not, 
miftaken. They thus again renewed their 
priftine authority, but upon very differerit 
grounds $ for as in the Saxon times they fix* 
cd their power upon the afFe£lions, fo .thejf 
now founded it upon the terrors of the peo* 
pie. 

By thcfe means Henry fecmcd to furmount 
all his troubles; and the calm, which was thus 
produced, was employed by him in endeavours 
to acquire popularity, which he had loft by 
the fcverities exercifed during the preceding 
A, D. 1407, part of his reign. For that reafon, he often 
permitted the houfe of commons to affume 
powers, which had not been ufually exercifed 
by their predeccffors. In the fixth year of his 
reign, when they voted him the fupplies, they 
appointed trcafurcrs of their own, to fee the 
money difburled for the purpofes intended i 

and 
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wad fcqoktd them to deliver in their accounts 
to the boufe. They propofed thirty very im* 
|K>rtanc* articles for the government of the 
king's hou(hokl i and, on the whole, prelerved 
their privileges and freedoms, more entire 
during his reign, than that of any of his prc^* 
deceflbrsi But while the kii^ thus laboured^ 
not without fucceis, to retrieve the reputation 
he had loft, his fon Henry, prince of Wales, 
feemed equally bent on incurring the public 
tverfion. He became notorious for all kinds 
of debauchery ; and ever chofe to be furround* 
cd by a fet of wretches, who took pride in 
committing the moft illegal a£b, with the prince 
at their hdad. The king was not a little mor- 
tified at this degeneracy in his eldeft fon, who 
feemed entirely forgetful of his ftarion, al- 
though he had already elchibiced repeated proofs 
of his valour, condud;, and generofity. Such 
were the exceflfes into which he ran, that one 
of his di0blute companions having been 
brought to trial before Sir William Gafcoigne, 
chief juftice of the king's bench, for fome mif- 
detneanor, the prince wajs fo exafperated at 
the ifiue of the trial, that he ft ruck the judge 
in open court. The venerable magiftrate, 
who knew the teverence that was due to his 
ftsiion, behaved witH a dignity that became 
a his 
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his office, and imtntdiately ordered the prine« 
CO be committed to priibn. When this tranf* 
-aftion'was repotttd to the king, who was aa 
ejtcellent judge of mankind, he could not help 
exclaiming in a tranfport ; *« Happy is 
«^ the king, that has a magiftrate endowed 
^^ with courage to execute the laws upon fuch 
^^jtn offender; ftill more happy m having a 
*i^ fon^ willing to lubmit to fuch a chaftifement.^ 
This, in fa6l, is one of the firft great inftances 
we read in the Engliih hiftory, of a magiftrate 
<ioing juftice in oppofition to power ^ fince, up- 
on many former occafions, we find the judges 
only minifters of royal caprice. 

Henry, whofe health had for fome time 
been declining, did not long out-live this tranf- 
a&ion. JHe was fubje£b to fits, which bereav* 
ed him, for the time, of his fenfes ; and which^ 
at laft, brought on the near approach of death 
at Wcftminftcn As his conftitution decayed, 
his fear^ of lofing the crown redoubled, even 
to a childilh anxiety. He could not be pef- 
fuaded to Gccp, unlcfs the royal diadem were 
jaid upon his pillow. He refolved to take the 
crofs, and fight the caufe of the pilgrims to 
Jerufalem ; and even imparted his defign to 
a great council, demanding their opinions re- 
lative to his intended ioumey: but hisdifor-, 

1 * dcr 
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dcr entreafing to a violent degree, he was ob- 
liged to lay afide his fcheme, and to prepare 
for a journey of much greater importance. In 
this fituationj as he was one day in a violent 
parcxyfm^ the prince of Wales took up the 
crown and carried it away ; but the king foon 
after recovering his fenfes, and miffing the 
crown, demanded what was become of it ? Be- 
ing informed that the prince of Wales had car- 
Atd it off: *• What ! faid the king, would he 
"rob me of my right before my death ?'* But 
the prince juft then entering the room, affured 
his father, that he had no fuch motives in what 
he had done, went and replaced the crown 
^her? he had fouiid it *, and having received 
his father's blefling, dutifully retired. The 
king was taken with his h& fit, while he was 
at his devotions before the (brine of St. Ed* 
ward the Confcffor, in Weftminftcr Abbey,' 
and.from thence he was carried to the Jcrufa- 
lem Chamber. When he had recovered from 
his fwoon, perceiving himfclf in a ftrange place, 
he defired to know where he was, and if the 
apartment had any particular name: being in*, 
formed that it was called the Jerufalem Cham- 
ber, he faid, that he then perceived a prophe- 
cy was fulfilled, wHich declared that he fliould 
die in Jerufalem. Thus faying, and recommend- 
ing 
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ing his foul ito his Maker } he foon after expit* 
ed^ in the forty-fixth year of his age» itnd tht 
fourteeiith of his reign« 

If we coniidei: this monarch on one Cdtf 
of his charafter, he will appear an objeft wot^ 
thy the higheft applaufe ^ if on the oiher^ of 
cmr warmeft indigBation4 As a man, he was 

* valiant, prudent, cool, and fagaciaos« Theft 
virtues adorned him in his private charad);^ i 
nor did his vices appear, till ambrtion brouglR 
him within fight of a throne : it was then 
that he was difcovered to foe unjuft, cruel^ 
gloomy, and tyrannical} Md though faisreiga 
contributed much to the happinels of his fub- 

, jc£ls^ yet it was entirely deftruAive of his own. 
He was twice married i by his firft wife, Mary 
de Bohun, he had four fons, Henry his fuc-^ 
ceflbr, Thomas duke of Clarence^ John duke 
of Bedford, Humphry duke of Gteuccfter^ 
and two daughters. By his iecond wile htf 
had no iflue. 
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HE death of Henry IV. gave the people A*D.i4i^ 
but very little concern, as he had always go- 
verned them rather by their fears than their 
aflfeftions. But the rejoicings made for the 
fucceflion of his fon^ notwithftanding his ex- 
tra vagancies^ were manifeft and fincere, Iii 
the very height and madnefs of the revel, he 
would often give inftances of the nobleft dif- 
^ pofition; 
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pofition izHdy though ht did not pniftife the 
virtues of temperance, he always ihewcd thzt 
he efteemed them. Biit ic w«s his courage 
'which iri that martial age chiefly Won the pcor 
ple*s affeftion and applatrie. Courage, and 
. fuperftition, then made up the whole fyftem of 
human duty ; nor had the age any other idea 
of hcroifm, but what was the rcfult of this 
combination. • 

The firft fteps taken by the young king 
confirmed all thofe prepoflTeflions entertained 
in his favour. He called together his former 
companions, acquainted them with his intend* 
cd reformation ; exhorted them to follow his 
cxarfifilej and thus* difmiflfed them from his 
prefence, allowing them a competency to fub- 
fift upon, till he faw them, worthy of further 
promotion. The faithful minifters of his fa- 
ther, at firft, indeed, began to tremble for their 
former juftice, in the adminiftration of their 
duty, but he foon eafcd them of their fears, by 
taking them into his friendfiitp and cohfidence. 
Sir William Gafcoigne, who thought himfelf 
the mod: obnoxious, met with praifes inKtcad 
of reproaches, and was exhorjted to pcrfevere 
in the fame rigorous and impartial execution 
of juftice. 

But 
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But Ktcnry did not ftop here; he fcewed 
himielf willing to cdrreft, not only hi^ own. 
private, errors, but thofe of the former reign. 
He expreffed the deepeft Ibrrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard; and ordered his fu- 
neral obfequies to be performed with royal 
folefDnity. H6 feemed ambitious to bury all 
party-diftindions in oblivion, the good men of 
cither party were only dear to him % and the 
bad, vainly alledged their loyalty as an exte- 
nuation of their vices. The exhortations, as 
well as the example of the prince, gave en- 
couragement to virtue j all parties were equal- 
ly attached to fo juft. a prince, and the defcds 
of his title were forgot, amidft the luftre of 
his admirable qualities* 

In this manner, the peoplefeen^ed happy id 
thdr new king ; but it is not in the power o^ 
man to raife himfclf entirely above the preju- 
dices of the age in which he lives, or to cor- 
(dSt thofe abufes, ivhicb often employ the faga- 
dty of whole centuries to difcover. The vices of 
the clergy had drawn upon them the contempt 
and detcftation of the people •, but they were 
refolved to continue their ancient power, nojK 
by reforming themfelvcs, but by perfecuting 
thofe who oppofcd them* The herefy of 
Wickliff, or LoUardifm, as it was called, be- 

VoL. IL N gai) 
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gan to fprcad every day more and more, while 
it received a; new luftre from the protefbbri 
and preaching of Sir John Oldcaftle, barod 
of Cobhanf), who had been one of the king's 
domeftics, and ftood high in his favour. Hi^ 
charaftcr, both for civil and ftiilitary excel- 
lence, pointed him out to Arundel, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, as the proper viftim of 
eccleliaftical vengeance ; and he applied to the 
king for permiffion to indift lord Cobham, as a 
ihifcreant gnilty of the moft atrocious herefy. 
But the generous nature of the prince was 
averfe to fuch fanguiflary methods of conver- 
fion 5 and he begged leave firft to be permitted 
to try what effedt the arts of reafon and pef- 
fuafion would produce upxm this bold leader 
of his fed. , He accordingly defired a private 
f. conference with lord Cobha'm ; but he found 
that nobleman obftinate in his opinions, and 
determined rather to part with life, than what 
he believed upon conviction. The king, there- 
fore, finding him immoveable, gave him up 
to the fury of his enemies. Periecution ever 
propagates thofe errors which it aims at abo- 
liftiing. The primate indifted lord Cobham 5 
and with the afTiftaitce of his fuffragans, con- 
demned htm as an heretic to be burnt alive. 
Cobham^ however^ efcaping from the Tower, 

m 
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If) which he was confined, the day before liii 
execution, privately went among his party; 
and ftitnulattng their zeal, led them up to 
London, t6 take a figilal revenge of his cnc^ 
tnies. But the king, apprifed of his intent 
tions, ordered that the cicy-gates fhould be 
Ihut J iXnd coming by flight with his guards 
into St. Giles's fields, feized fuch of the con- 
fpir^ors as appeared, and afterwards laid hold 
of feveral parties that were haftening to the 
appointed place* Some of thcfe were cxc- 
cutedj but the greater number pardoned. 
Cobham himfelf found means of efcaping for 
that time ; but he was taken about four years 
after •, and never did the crudty of man in- 
vent j or Crimes draw down, fuch torments as 
he was made to endure. He was hung up 
witii a chain by the middle ; and thus at a flow, 
fire burned, or rather roafted, alive. 

Such fpe6tacles as thefe muft naturally ex- 
cite the difguft of the people, not only againft 
the clergy, but the government itfelf. Henry, 
to turn their minds from fuch hideous fcenes, 
refolved to take the advantage of the trou- 
bles in which France was at that time engaged^ 
and purfue the advice of his dying father, who 
gave it as his laft inftrudions, that he Ihould 
employ his fubje&s in foreign expeditions^ and 
N 2 thus 
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thus give all the reftlefs fpirits occvipation for 
their inquietude. Charles the fifth, who was 
then king of France, was fubjeft to frequent 
fits of lunacy, which totally difqualified him 
from reigning. During the paroxyfnds of hi; 
difeafe, the ambition of hii vaffaU and cour* 
tiers had room for exertion j and they grew 
powerful from their foyereign*s weakneft. The 
adminiftration of affairs was difputed between 
his brother Lewis, duke of Orleans* am) his 
coufin^gernun, John, duke of Burgundy. Ifa- 
bella,' his queen, alfo had her p^rty j and the 
king vainly attempted to fecure one alfo in bis 
favour. Each of thcfc, as they happened to 
prevail, branded their captives with the nan(^ 
of traitors ; and the gibbets were at once 
bimg with the bodies of the accufed and the ac- 
cufers. This, therefore, was thought by Henry 
a favourable opportunity to recover from 
France thofe grants,, that had been formerljr 
givfcn up by treaty. But ptevioufly, to give 
his intended expedition the appearance of juf- 
tice, he fent over ambafladors to Paris, olTer* 
ing a perpetual peace and alliance, on condl* 
tion of being put in poiSrfiion of all thofe 
provinces, which had been ravifhed from the 
Englifli during the former reign, and of ef* 
poufing Catharine, the Trench, king's daugh* 

ter^^ 
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tor, in marriage^ with a fuitable dowrj. Tho* 
the French court was at that time ea^trehiel^ 
iverfe to war, yet the exorbitance of thcfc de- 
mands could nop^e complied with } and Henry 
iTttty probably made them in hopes of a dt^ 
niah He therefore afiembled a great fleet 
and army at Southampton t, and haring allur-* 
cd all the military men of the kingdom to. at- 
tend htm^ from the hopes of conqueft, h^ put 
to fea^ and landed at Haffleur, at the head of 
an army <tf .fix thoufand men at arms^ attd ' 
twenryibur thoufand fooc^ mdftly archers« 

Hta firft operations were upon Harfleuri 
which being prefied hard, promifed at a 
certain day to furrcnder, unlefs relieved before 
that tinAe. The day arriving, and the garri- 
ibn^ unmindful of their engagement, ftill tt^ 
folving to defend the place, Henfy ordered 
an aflkuk to be made, took the town by ftorm, 
and put alf the gatrifon to the fword. From 
thence, the viddr advanced farther tnR> the 
country, which had been already rendered de- 
flate by factions, and which he now totally 
laid wafte. But although the enemy made 
but a feeble refinance, yet the climate Teem- 
ed to fight againft the Englilhv a conta- 
gious dyfentery carrying off three parts of 
Henry's army« In fuch a fuuation he had re- 
N 3 ' coutfe 
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coiarfe to an expedient common enough in 
that barbarous age, to infpire his troops with 
confidence in their general. He challenged 
the dauphin, who commanded in the French 
army, to fingle combat, offering to ftake his 
pretenlions on the event. This challenge, as 
might naturally be expe&ed, was rejefted^ 
and the French, though diiagreeing internally, 
at laft fecmed to unite, at the appearance of the 
common danger. A numerous army of four* 
teen thoufand men at arms, and forty thou^ 
fand foot, was by this time affembled, under 
the command of count Albret ^ and was now 
placed to intercept Henry's weakened forces 
on their return. The Englilh monarch, 
when it wa$ too late, began to repent of his 
ritlh inroad into a country, where dife^fei and 
a powerful army, every where threatened de- 
ftruftion ; be therefore began to .think of 
retiring into Calais. In this retreat, which 
was at once both painful and dangerous, Henry 
took every precaution to infpire h js troops with 
patience and pcrfcvcrance •,. and Ibe wed then? 
in his own perfon the brighteft example of 
fortitude and refignation. He was continually 
harrafled on his march by flying parties of the 
enemy -, and whenever he attempted to pafs 
th? river Som me, over which his mvch l?y,. 

ho 
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he faw troops, on the other fide, ready to 
oppofe hk paifage. fiowever, he was ib 
fortunate as to feize by furprize a paflage near 
St. Quintin, which had not been fufficiently 
guarded ; and there he fafely carried oyer his 
army. 

But the enemy was AiU refolved to intercept 
his retreat ^ and after he had pafled the fmall 
river of TertroiS at Blangi, he. was furprifed 
rp obferve from the heights, the whole French 
army drawn up in the plains of Azincourt; and . 
fo pofted^ that it was impo0ible for him to 
proceed on his march, without coming to an 
engagement. No fituation could be more un- 
favourable than that in which he then found 
himfelf. His army was wafted with difeaie 5 
the foldiers fpirits worn down with fatigue, 
dcftitutc of provifions, and difcouraged by 
their retreat. Their whole body amounted 
bu< to nine thoufand men 5 and thcfc were to 
fuftain the (hock of an enemy near ten times 
their number, headed by expert generals, and 
plentifully fupplied with provifions^ This 
difparity^ as it deprelTed the EngliCh, fb it 
ralfed the courage of the French in propor- 
tion 5 and fo confident w,ere they of fqccefs, 
that they began to treat for the ranlbm of their 
jprifoners. Henry, on the other hand, though 

N 4 fenfible . 
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(bnftble of his extreme danger, .did not otntt 
t^ny circumftance that could aflift his fituatiom 
As the enemy were fo much fupcrior, be drew 
, tip his army on a* narrow ground between two 
Woods, which guarded each flank $ and ^e pa^ 
tiently expefted, in that pofition, the attack of 
the enenny. The conftable of France was at 
the head of one army*; and Henry himfelf, with 
Edward, duke of York, commanded the other. 
For a time both armies, as if afraid to begint 
)cept fiiently ga2ing at each other, neither be« 
Ing willing to' break their ranks by making 
the onfctj which Henry perceiving, with 9 
chearful countenance cried out, " My friends^ 
«• fince they will not begin, it is oors to fet . 
^ them the example ; come on, and the Blefled 
y «« Trinity be our proteftion." Upon this, the 

whole army fet forward with a fbout, while the 
JPrcnch ftill continued to wait their approach 
with intrepidity. The Englifti archers, who 
had long been famous for their great fkill, firft 
kt fly a ihower of arrows three feet long» 
which did great execution, The French c^ 
valry advancing to repel thefe, two hundred 
bow-men, who lay till then concealed^ rifing 
pn a fuddco, let fly among them, and pro- 
duced fuch a confufion, that the archers threw 
^y ^hpif arrows, and ruftiing in, fell upon them 
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iWord in band. The French at firfl: repuifed 
jEbe aflailants, who were enfeebled by difeafe s 
but they foon made up the defefi; by their va- 
lour ; and refolving to conquer or die, burft 
in upon the qnemy with fuch impetuofity; 
that the French were foon obliged to give Way» 
In the mean time a body of, Englilh horfet 
which h9,d been concealed in a neighbouring 
wood, ruihing out» flanked the French infan-* 
try, and a general diforder began to enfue# 
The firil: line of the enemy being routed, the 
ieirond line began to march up to interrupt the 
progrefe oif the vidlory, Henry, therefore, 
attghting from his horfe, prefented himfelf to 
the enemy with an undaunted countenance i 
and at the head of his men fought on foot, en*i> 
coaraging fome, and ailifting others. Eigh** 
teen French cavaliers, whowerc refolvcd to 
kill him, or die in the attempt, ruihing from 
the ranks together, advanced 5 ^and one of them 
ftunned the king with a blow of his batcle-ax« 
They then fell upon him in a body ; and he 
was upon the ppint of linking under their 
blows, when David Gam, a valiant Wellhman, 
aided by two of bis countrymen, came up to 
the king's affiftance, and foon turned the at- 
tention of the affaila;its from the king to them^ 
fclves^ till at length b^ing overpowered, they 

fell 
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fell dead at his feet. Henry had by this time 
recovered his fenfes ; and frelh troops advanc- 
ing to his relief, the eighteen F'rench cava- 
]iers were flain ; upon which he knighted the 
WeUhmen, who had fo valiantly fallen in his 
defence. - The heat of the engagement ftill 
cncreafing, Henry's courage feemed alfo to 
encreafe, and the moll dangerous lituation was 
where he fought in perfon : his brother, who 
was ftunned by a blow, fell at his feet ; and 
while the king was piouQy endeavouring ta 
fuccour him, he received another blow him- 
fclf, which threw him upon his knees. But 
he foon recovered ; and leading on his troops 
with frcfti ardour, they ran headlong upon the 
enemy •, and put them into fuch diforder, that 
their leaders could never after bring them to 
the charge. The duke of Alenfon, who com- 
manded the fecond line, feeing it fly, refolved, 
by one dcfpcrate ftroke, to retrieve the fortune 
of the day, or fall in the attempt. Wherefore 
running up to Henry, and at the fame tkne 
crying aloud, that he was the duke of Alenfon, 
he difchargcd fuch a blow on his head, that it 
carried off a part of the king's helmet ; while, 
in the mean time, Henry not having been able 
to ward off the blow, returned it, by ftriking 
six^ duke to the ground, and he was foon kill* 

ed 
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cd by the furrounding crowd; all the king's 
efforts to lave him proving incffcdtual. In 
this manner, the French were overthrown in 
every part of * the field ; their number, being 
crowded into a very narrow fpace, were incapa- 
ble of either flying, or making any rcfxftance ; 
fo that they covered the ground with heaps of 
' flaio. After all appearance of oppofition was 
over, the Englifh had leifure to make prifon- 
ers ; and having advancefi with uninterrupted 
fucccfs to the open plain, they there faw the 
remains of the French rear-guard, which ftill 
maintained albew of oppofition. At the fame 
time was heard an alarm from behind, which 
proceeded from a number of peafants, who had 
fallen upon the Engliih baggage, and were put* 
ting thofe who guarded it to the fword. Henry, 
DOW feeing the enemy on all fides of him, began to 
entertain apprehenfions from his prifoners, the 
number of whom exceeded even that of his army. 
He thought it neceffary, therefore, to iffue gene- 
ral orders for putting them to death ; but on 
the difcovery of the certainty of his viftory, he 
flopped the flaughter, and was ftill able to 
fave a great number. This feverity tarntfhed 
the glory which his viftory would otherwife 
have acquired ^, but all the heroifm of that age 
is tiriftgrcd with barbarity. 

' This 
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This battle was very fatal to France, f^otn 
the number of princes and nobility Qain, or 
taken prifoners. Among the number of thd 
flain, was the conftable of France^ the two bro* 
thers to the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Alen^^on, the duke of Bafre, and the count de 
Morle. Among the prifoners, were the duke 
of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, with fevcral 
' others of inferior quality. An arcbbilhop Of 
Sens alfo perifhcd fighting in this battle. The 
killed are computed on the whole to have a-^ 
mounted to ten thoufand men; and as tha 
lofs fell chiefly upon the tavalry, it ii 
pretended, that of thcfe, eight thogfand wefft 
gentlemen, The number of prifoners ar* 
cwnputed at fourteen fhoufand. All the Eng* 
lifli who were flain did not exceed forty, A 
number amazingly inconfiderable, if we com* 
pare the lofs with the viftory. 
AJD. T4i5« This viftory, how great foever it might havft 
been^ was attended with no immediate effeft^. 
Henry did not mterrupt his retreat a moment 
after the battle of Azincourt •, but cafried his 
prifoners to Calais, fend from thence to Eng* 
land, where the parliament, dazzled with the 
Iplendour of his late viftories, granted him 
new fupplies, though unequal to the expences 
of a campaign. With thcfe fupplies and new 
• I levies. 
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levies, he once more landed m army of twen- a- ^- '4'7* 
ty-five thoufand men in Normandy, and pre- 
pared toftrike a decifive blow for the crown of 
France, to which the Englilh monarchs had 
long made pretcnfions. That wretched coun- 
try was now in a mod deplorable fituation. 
The whole kingdom appeared as one vaft 
theatre of crimes, murders, injuftice, and devaf- 
tation. The duke of Orleans was aflaffinated 
by the duke of Burgundy ; and the diike of 
Burgundy, in his tgrn, fell by the treachery of 
the dauphin^ At the fame time, the duke'$ 
fon, defirous of revenging his father's death, 
entered into a fecret treaty with the Englilh ) 
and a league was imnfiediately concluded at 
Arras, between Henry aftd the young duke of 
Burgundy, in which the king promifed to re^ 
venge the murder of the late duke^ and the 
fon feemed to infifl: upon no further ftipula* 
tions. Hcnry> therefore, proceeded in his 
conquefts, without much oppofition from any 
quarter. Several towns and provinces fubmit- 
ted. on his approach j the city of Rouen was 
befieged and taken; Pontoife and Gifors he 
foon became oml^er of,. He even threatened 
Paris by the tef rf>r of his power, and obliged 
the court to move to Troye, It was at this 
• city that the duke of Burgundy, who had ta- 
ken 
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ken upon him the protcftion of the Ffcncfi 
king> met Henry in order to ratify that tteaty^ 
which was formerly begun, and by which the 
crown of France was to be transferred to a 
ftrangcr. The imbccillity into which Charles 
had fallen^ made him paflive in this remark** 
able treaty; and Henry dilated the terms 
throughout the whole negotiation. The prin-^ 
cipal articles of this treaty were, that Henry 
fhould efpoufe the princefs Catharine ^ that 
king Charles fhould enjoy the title and dignity 
of king for life j but that Henry fhould Be de- 
clared heir jto the crown, and fhould be in- 
truded with the prefent adminifbration of the 
government ; that France and England fhould 
for ever be united under one king, but fhould 
ftill retain their refpeftive laws and privileges ^ 
that Henry fhould unite his arms with thofe of 
king Charles, and the duke of Burgundy, to 
deprefs ^nd fubdue the dauphin and his pafti- 
zans. Such was the tenor of a treaty, too re- 
pugnant to the real interefts of both kingdom^ 
to be of long duration ; but the contending 
parties were too much blinded by their referit- 
ments and jealouOes, to fee that it is not in 
the power of princes to barter kingdoms, con« 
trary to the real intercfls of the community. 
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It was not long after this treaty^ that Henrf 
married the princefs Catharine ; after which he 
carried his father-in-law to Paris, and took 
a formal pofieflion of that capital. There 
he obtained, from the eftates of the kingdom, 
a ratification of the late compadt; and then 
turned his arms, with fuccefs, againft the ad- 
herents of the Dauphin, who, in the mean time,, 
wandered about a flranger in his own patri* 
mony, and to his enemies fuccefles only op- 
pofed fruitlefs expoftglations, 

Henry's fupplies were not provided in fuch 
plenty, as to enable him to carry on the war^ 
without returning in perfon to prevail upon 
his parliament for fredx fuccours ; and, upon 
his arrival in England, though he found his 
fubjcfts highly plcafed with the fplcndor of his 
conquefts, yet they fcemcd fomewhat doubtful, 
as to the advantage of them. A treaty, which 
in its confcquences was, likely to transfer the 
feat of empire from England, was not much 
reliflied by the parliament. They therefore, 
upon various pretences, rcfufed him a fupply 
equal to his exigencies or his demands, but he 
was refolved on purfuing his fchemes y and 
joining to the fupplies granted at home, 
the contributions levied on the conquered pro- 
vinces, he was able once more to affemble an 
2 army 
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army of twenty-eight thoufand men, and with 
tbefe he landed fafely at Calais. 

In the mean the Dauphin^ a prince of great 
prudence and aftivity, omitted Ho opportunity 
of repairing his ruined fuuation,and to take the 
advantage of Henry's abfence from France* 
He prevailed upon the regent of Scotland to 
lend him a body of eight thouland men fronn 
that kingdom ; and with thefe, and fome few 
forces of his own, he attacked the duke of 
Clarence, who commanded the troops in 
Henry's abfence, and gained a complete vic- 
tory. 

This was the firft aftion which turned the 
tide of fuccefs againft the Englifh. But it 
was of fhort duration, for Henry foon after 
appearing with a coniidtrable army, the Dau- 
phin fled at his approach *, while many of the 
places, which held out for the Dauphin in the . 
neighbourhood of Paris, furrendered to the 
conqueror. In this manner, while Henry was 
every where viftorious, he fixed his refidence 
at' Paris ; and while Charles had but a fmall 
court, he was attended with a very magni- 
A. D. 1411. ficent one. On Whitfunday the two kings 
and their two queens with crowns on their 
"heads, dined together in public ; Charles re* 

cciving 
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cciving apparent homage, but Henry com* 
manding with abfoliite authority. , 

In the mean time, the Dauphin was chaced 
beyond the Loire, and almoft totally difpof- 
ielTed of all the northern provinces. He was 
even purfued into the fouth, by the united arms 
of the Englifh ^nd Burgundians, and threaten- 
ed with total deftruftion. In this exigence. He 
found it neceffary to fpin out the war, and to 
evade all hazardous adtions with a rival who had 
been long accuftomed to vidtory. His prudence 
was every where remarkable j and, after a train 
of long perfecutions from fortune, he fouhd her 
at length willing to declare in his favour, by 
ridding him of an antagonift that was likely to 
become a matter. ' 

Henry, at a time when his glory had nearly 
reached itsfummit, and both crowns were jufl; 
devolved upon him, was feized with a fiftula j 
a diforder, which from the unfkilfulnefs of 
the phyficians of the times, foon became mor- 
tal. Perceiving his diftemper incurable ; and 
that his end was approaching, he fen t for his 
brother the duke of Bedford, the carl of War- 
wick, and a few other noblemen, whom he 
had honoured with his confidence ; and to them 
he delivered, in great tranquility, his laft will 
with regard to the government of his kingdom 
Vol. II. O and 
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and family. He recommended his fon to their 
prote&ion ; and though he regretted the bey 
ing unable to accomplilh the great objefl: of 
his ambition, in totally fubduing France, yet 
he exprefled great indifference at the approach 
of death ; he devoudy waited its arrival, and ex- 
pired with the fame intrepidity with which ht 
had lived, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the tenth year of his reign. 

This prince pojScfled many virtues, but hb 
military fucceffcs gave him credit for more than 
he really poflfeffed. It is certain, however, that he 
had the talent of attaching his friends by afiu- 
bility, and of gaining his enemies by addrefk 
and clemency. Yet his reign was rather 
fplendid than profitable ; the treafures of 
the nation .were lavilhcd on cotrqucfts, riiat 
even though they could have been maintained, 
would have proved injurious to the natioit. 
Neverthclefe he dfcd fortunate, by faffrng in the 
midft of his triumphs, and leaving his fufagcft^ 
in the very height of his reputation. Charles, 
who died two months after him, finifhed &. 
wretched reign, Jong paft in frenzy and con- 
temjyt, defpifcd by his friends, infulted by 
his allies, and leaving tho mofl: miferable fob- 
jeds upon earth. 

Henry 
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Henry left by his queen, Catherine of France, 
only one fon n6t full nine months old, who 
fuccecded him on the throne j aiid whofc mis* 
. fortunes, during the courfe of a long reign, 
furpafTed all the glories and fuccefies of his 
father. 
' The Englifli triumphs, at this time, in France^ 

I ^ produced fcarcc any good efFcfts at home ; as 
they grew .warlike, they became favage^ and^ 
paritirig after foreign poffeflions, forgot the arts 
of cultivating thofe that lay nearer home. Our 
language ' inftead of improving, was m©rd 
neglefted than before; Langland and Chau- 
cer had begun to poli(h it, and enrich it with 
new and elegant conftrudtions ; but it novf 
was feen to relapfe into its former rudenefs^ 
and no poet or hvftorian of note was born in 
this tcmptftuous period. 
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ENRY VI. fucceffor to Henry V. was 
not quite a year old when he came to the 
throne ; and his relations began, foon after, to 
difpute the adminiftration of government dur- 
ing his minority. The duke of Bedford, one 
of the moil accomplifhed princes of the age, 
and equally e5cperienced, both in the cabinet 
and the field, was appointed b^ parliament 

pro- 
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prateftor of England, defender of the church, 
and fitft counfcllor to the king. His brother, 
the duke of Gloucefter, was fixed upon to go- 
vern in his abfence, while he conduced the 
war in. France ; and, in order to limit the power 
of b^th brothers, a council was named, without 
whofe advice and approbation no meafure of 
importance could be carried into execution^ 

Things being adjufted in this manner,, as the 
conduft of military operations was at that time 
conBdered in a much fuperior light to civil em- 
ployments at home, the duke of Bedford fix- 
ed his ftation in France, to profecute the fuc- 
ceflcs of the Englifli in that part of their do- 
minions, and to reprefs the attempts of Charles 
VII. who fucceeded his father to a nomi- 
nal throne. Nothing could be more deplora- 
ble than the fituation of that monarch on af- 
fuming his title to the crown. The Englifli 
were matters of almoft all France ; and Henry 
VL though yet but an infant, was folemnly a.i>.i4as« 
invefted with regal power by legates from 
Paris. The duke of Bedford was at the head 
6f a numerous army, in the heart of the king- 
dom, ready to oppofc every infurreftion ; while 
the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into 
I firm confederacy with him, ftill remained 
[tedfaft,* and feconded his claims. Yet, not- 
O 3 with- 
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vlthftandiAg ihek unfavourable ^pp^n^^m^ 
Charles (who though yet but cweiuy, unnqj 
the prudence of age wiih (he s^ffabiUcy of 
youth) found means to break the leagues 
formed againit hioi, and to bring back hU 
fubjeAs to their natural intere^s ^^(} xh^of 
duty. 

However, bis firft attempts wcr? totally ^ef* 

tituce of fuccefs v wherever he endeavoi^cd to 

face the enemy h^ was overtbrowa^ and h< 

could P^arcely rely on the friends next hjis per- 

ibn* His authority w^s inful^ed even, by his 

pwn fervants ; advantage after adva^t^ge was 

gained againA him,^ and a battle fought M^t 

Vcrnueil, in which he was totally defe^^ed by 

the duke of Bedford, fcirmedto reader his affaii^ 

VfhoUy defperate. Hpwever, from, the im-r 

^ poinbility of the Engli(h keeping- tb? field 

without new fupplies, Bedford was^ dbligc^ 

toi>etire into England, and in the. awan time. 

his vigilant enemy began tp recover from bif 

hte confternatioit. Dumois, one of his gea?-. 

rals, at the head ^f a. thousand men, cpmpel]e4 

the earl of Warwick ^,raif« the fiegp pf Moa-* 

targis; and thk adva9^g|?>. flLighjt a^ it wasi^ 

jbegan to make the Frencii fuppo^ xjb^p, ths 

^i^ifh were no| inyi|M?ible. 
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. But they fopn bad (tillgreater rcafon to triumph 
in their change of fortujiey and a new revolution 
w^ produced by means apparently the tX}G& 
unlikely to be attended with fuccefs. The af- 
fiftance of a female of the humbl^it birth, and 
meaneft education^ ferved to turn the tide of 
viftory in their favour 5 and imprcfe their 
enemies with thofe terrors, which had hitherto 
rendered them unequal in the field. By this 
feeble aid, the vanquished became the vie* 
tors J -and the Englifh every where worfted, 
were at length totally expdled the kingdom* 

In the village of Domremi, n^ar. Vaqcouleurs, 
on the borckrs of Lorrain, there lived a coun* 
try girl, about twenty-feven years of age, cal* 
led Joan of Arc. This girl had been a fervant - 
at a fmall inn ^ and in that humble itation had 
fubmitted to thofe hardy employments which 
fit the body for the fatigues of war. She wa$ 
of an irreproachable life, and had hitherto tefti-i 
fied none of tliofe enterprising qualities which 
difplaycd themfclves foon after. She conten- 
tedly fulfilled the duties of her fituation, 
and was remarkable only for her modefty^ . 
and love of religion. But the miferies of her 
country feemed to have been one of the great* 
f ft objedts of her compafilon and regard. Her 
king expelled bis native throne, her country 
O 4 laid 
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laid in blood, and ftrangers executing unnum* 
bered rapines before her eyes, were fufiicicnc 
to excite her rcfcntmcnt, and to warm her 
heart with a defire of redrefs. Her mind cn- 
flamed by thefe objeds, and brooding with 
melancholy ftedfaftnefs upon them, began 
to feel feveral impulfes, which (he was willing 
to miftake for the infpirations of heaven. Con- 
vinced of the reality of her own admonitions, 
flie had rccourfe to one Baudricourt, governor 
of Vaucoulcurs, and informed him of her defti- 
nation by heaven, to free her native country 
from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated 
her at firft with fomc negleft ; but her impor- 
tunities at length prevailed ; and, willing to 
make a trial of her pretenfions, he gave her 
fome attendants, who conducted her to the 
French court, which at that time refided at 
Chinon.' * 

' The French court were probably fenfible of 
the weaknefs of her pretenfions •, but they were 
willing to make ufe of every artifice to fupport 
' their declining fortunes. It was therefore given 
out, that Joan was adually infpired ; that fhe 
was able to difcover the king among the num- 
ber of his courtiers, although he had laid afide 
all the diftindions of his authority-, that (he had 
told him fome fccrcts, which were only known 

W 
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to himielf ; and that (he had demanded, 
^nd minutely defcribed, a fword in the church 
of St. Catharine de Fierbois, which fhe had 
never fccn. In this manner, the minds of the 
vulgar being prepared for her appearance, flic 
was armed cap-apee, mounted on a charger, 
and fliewn in that martial drefs to the people. 
She was then brought before the do&ors of 
the univcrfity 5 and they, tinftured with the 
credulity of the times, or willing to fccond the 
impofture, declared that flie had aAualiy re- 
ceived hirr commidion from above. 

When the preparations for her miflion were 
completely blazoned, their next aim was 
to fend her againft the enemy. The Eng* 
lilh were at that time befieging the city of 
Orleans, the laft refource of Charles, and every 
thing promifcd them a fpeedy furrender. Joan 
undertook to raife the fiege ; and to render her- 
felf ftill more remarkable, girded herfclf with 
the miraculous fword, of which flie had before 
fuch extraordinary notices. Thus equipped, 
flie ordered all the foldiers to confefs themfelves 
before they fet out, flie difplayed in her hand 
a confecrated banner, and afTured the troops 
of certain fuccefs. Such confidence on 
her fide foon raifcd the fpirits of the French 
army ^ and even the Englifli, who pretended 

to 
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to^defpifc her efforts, kh xk^mklye^ ie^reUj 
influenced with the terron of her mifHoA. A 
fupplyof pr6vifiofts W4S to be eoi^veyedinio the 

, tow»i Joan,ai the heftd of fomc Frcmib troops, 
covcfed the emb^rk^tioiu And entered Orleans 
at the bead of the convoy^ which (he had fa|«ly 
protend. While fhe was leading her troopa 
along, a dead 6knce and aftooiibni^nt reigned 
among the Englifh-, and they regarded with 
religious awe that temerity, which they 

f taught nothing but ibpernatural ^Qiftancc 
.could infpire* 3ttt they were ibon routed 
from their .ftate of anfvazeaient by a fajly from 
the town ; Joan led on the befieged, bearing 
the facred ftandard in her hand, encouraging 
them with her wordl and aiStion^. bringing 
them up to the trenches, and overpowering the 
befiegcrs in their own redoubts. In the attack of 
one of the fores, ihe was wQunded in the neck 
with an arrow ; but inibuitly pulling <MJt ihQ 
weapon with her own bands, and getting the 
wound quickly drefled,* flie haftened back to 
head the troops, and to plant her vifkorioo^ 
banner on the ramparts €)f the ei^emy. Thefe 
j^cccijies ccKuinmng, the Englifb found 
(hat it was inapoflible to refift troops anin 
seated by fucb fuperior enei^y ; and Suffolk, 
Wb^ copdu^lcd the attack^ thinking that ii; 

might 
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**^B^^ prpvc cxtren^ely dwgcrous to rctnaia 
-^y logger in the prefcncc of fuch a courage^ 
ous and vidQrious qnemy, raifcd tht: fiege, arid 
^:e<r€3,if d with all inii»ginal?le precaution* 

From being attacked, the French now m 
turn lpecan\o the aggrc0brs* Charles formed i 
bo4y of fix thoufand mcn^ and fent them tQ 
bcfiege Jergcau, whither the Englifh, com- 
roanded by the earl xf Suffolk, had retired, 
"with a detachment of his army* The city was 
token-, Suffolk yielded bimfolf a prifoner;^ 
i^od Jow marched incp the pl^e in triumpj^''^ 
^ the l^ead of the ^my. A battle was fooa 
irfier fought n?ar Patay, where the Englilh 
wete worftedt 4^ before; and the general^ 
Scales and Talbot, were ts^ken prifoncrs* 
. Tbe raifmg of the fiege of Orleans wa* * 
one part of th^ maid's piomife to the king of 
Frawe J the crowning him at Jlheiras was thQ 
gthei:. She now declared, that it was time tq 
compJete that eer^moay j and Charles, in pur* 
fg^ce. of her advice, fet out for Rbeira^ at 
the hc^d of twelve thoufand men. The towns 
through which he pafled opened their gates to • 
ceceive him \ mA Rheim^ feiit him a depu^ 
tatipn, with, its keys, upon tus approaclu 
Tk^ ce;:emony of his coifoo^ation was there per. 
j^i|2c4'WAtb th^ ^i^Q^ CojLgmnity} ^d the 

niaid 
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maid of Orleans (for fo (he was now called) 
feeing the completion of her miffion, dcfircd 
leave to retire, allcdgirtg, that (he had now ac- 
complilhed the end of her calling. But her 
fervices had been fo great, that the king could 
not think of parting •, her preflcd her to flray fo 
carneftly, that {he at length complied with his 
requeft. 

A tide of fuccefles followed the perform- 
ance of this folemnity ; Laon, Soiflbns, Cha- 
tcau«Thierri, Provins, and many other towns 
$ind fortreifes in that neighbourhood, fubmitted 
to him on the firft fummons. On the other 
hand, the Englifh, difcomfited and difpirited, 
fled on every quarter, unknowing whether to af- . 
Cribc their misfortunes to the power of forcc- 
ry, or to a celeftial influence ; but equally ter- 
rified at cither. They now found themfclves 
deprived of the conquefl:s they had gained, in 
the fame manner as the French had formerly 
fubmitted to their power. Their owndivifions, 
both abroad and at home unfitted them entire- 
ly for carrying on the war; and the duke of 
Bedford, notwithfl:anding all his prudence, faw 
himfclf divefted of his ftrong holds in the 
country, without being able to fl:op the ene- 
mies progrefs. In order, therefore, to revive . 
the declining fl:atc of his affairs, he refolved to 

have 
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have Henry crowned king at Paris, knowing 
that the natives would be allured to obedience, 
by the fplendour of the ceremony. Henry a^o.e^^ 
was accordingly crowned, all the vaflals that 
ftill continued under the Englifli power fwear- 
ing fealty and homage. But it was now too 
late for the ceremonies of a coronation to give 
a turn to the affairs 6f the Englilh 5 the gene- 
rality of the kingdom had declared againft 
them ; and the remainder only waited a con- 
venient opportunity to follow the example. 

An accident cnfued foon after, which, 
thoggh, it promifed to promote the Englifh 
caufe in France, in the end ferved to render it 
odious, and conduced to the i;ptal evacuation 
of that country. The duke of Burgundy, at • 
the head of a powerful army, had laid liege 
to Gompeign i and the maid of Orleans had 
thrown herfclf into the place, contrary to the 
wifhes of *thc governor, who did not defire 
the company of one whofe authority would 
be greater than his own. The garrifon, how- 
ever, were rejoiced at her appearance, and be- 
lieved thcmfelves invincible under her pro- 
tedion. But their joy was of fliort duration ; 
for Joan having the day after her arrival headed 
a fally, and twice driven the enemy from their 
intrenchments, (he was at laft obliged to re- 
I tire. 
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tire, placing hcrfdf in the rtftti to ptoted tMr 
retreat of her forces. But ifl the dttd, at* 
tempting to follow her tr<>opi into the cit^, 
flie found the gates fliut^ ind the bridge draWtt 
up by order of the governor, who h faid fco 
have long wilhed an opportunity of deUvcrltig^^ 
her up to the enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the j^y of the be- 
fiegers, in having taken a perfotl who b^ 
been fo long a terror to their ikrtm. The fe^- 
vice of Te Deum was publicly celebrated 4itt 
this occafion-, tind it was hoped tiiat the 
capture of thw extraordinary perfon wondd fe- 
ftorc the Englilh to their formei* vidlories ^nd 
fucccffcs. The<!uke of Bedford was lio foofttf 
infcrrmQd of her facing taken, thati he puN 
• chafed her of the count VcndOAic^ who had 
made her his prifoher, and ordered her to IW 
committed to clofc conffnemcrtt. The credulity 
of both ftation^ was tt that tinne fo gredt, 
that nothing was too abfWd to gain belief, 
tliat coincided with their paffions. A^l 
Joan but a little before, from •her fucceflfes^ 
, was regarded as a faim, Ihe wasi ftoW, tip(»fif 

her captivity, confidefed as A foi-cereS, fof- 
faken by the daemon who had grated .her i^ 
faHatiovTs and temporary a(fiftanc<*. Accoi^-* 
ingly, it was refcrfved in toimcil to fend her t<^ 

Rouea 
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Rpuen €0 be tried for witchcraft ; and the bi- 

tbop of Beauraisy a man wholly dcroted to 

the Englifii mtcrdft, prefenced a petition agaiaft 

btr for thatf purpofe. The iwiivcrfity of Pa-- 

tie maz h tnean as to pin in the lame requcft. 

Several prelates^ among whpn) the cardinal of 

"Winchcftcr was the only Englrfliman, were 

sqipoinoed as her judges. They hdki their court 

in Rouen^ where Henry then reftded s and the 

maid^ doathcd in her former military apparel^- 

but loaded with irons, was produced before 

tbb tribunal. Hei* behaviour there no way 

difgraced her fbrmer gallantry ; fhe betrayed 

neither weaknc&, nor womaniih fubmiflion; 

but appeakd to Gd^ and the pope for the 

trutb of her forcner revelations. In the iflbe^ 

fhe was found guiky of hcrcfy and witchcraft, 

aiid fentenced to be burnt alive) the cpnunon 

pmziflimenc for fuch oiFences. 

But previous to die infli&ion of this dreads 
ful fentenae upon her, they were refolved to 
make her abjure her former errors y and at 
length ib far prevailed upon her, by terror and 
ligorotfs treatment, that her fpirits were en^ 
tirely farakenj by the hardihips (be was obliged 
10 fuficr. Her former vifionary dreams began 
to vanifh, and agloomy diftruft to take place 
of her late infpirations. She publicly declared 
2 hcricif- 
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Berfelf willing to recant, and promifed never 
more to give way to the vain delufiohs which 
had hitherto mifled her, and impofed on the 
people. This was what her oppreflbrs de* 
fired ; and willing to (hew fome appearance of 
mercy, they changed her fentence into perpe- 
tual imprifonment, and to be fed during life 
on bread and water. But the rage of her ene- 
mies was not yet fatiated. PerfeAly fatisfied 
of her guilt, they were willing to know if her 
reformation was equallj^ certain. Sufpeft* 
ing that the female drefs, which (he had 
confented to wear, was difagreeable to her, 
they purpofely placed in her apartment a fuit 
of men's apparel, and watched for the efFcdt 
of their temptation upon her. Their cruel ar- 
tifices prevailed. Joan, ftruck with the fight 
of a drefs in which (he had gained fo much 
glory, immediately threw ofi^ her penitent's 
robes', and put on the forbidden garment. 
Her enemies caught her equipped in this man- 
ner; and her imprudence was confideredas a re- 
lapfe into her former traiifgreflions. No recan- 
tation would fuffice, and no pardon would be 
granted to her. She wias condemned to be burnt 
alive in the market-place of Rouen ; and this 
infamous fentence wa^ accordingly . executed 
upon her. 

Super- 
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Supcrftltion adds virulence to the natufal 
cruelty of mankind j and this crdel fentcnce 
fervcd only to enflame the hatred between the 
contending powers, without mending the caufe 
of the invaders. One of the firft misfortunes 
which the Englilh felt after this punifliment* 
ivas the dcfcdlion of the duke of Burgundy^ 
who had for fome time feen the errdr of hii 
conduct, and wiQied to break an unnatural 
connetftion, that only ferved to involve his 
country in ruin. A treaty was therefore be* 
gun, and concluded, between him and Charles^ 
in which the latter made all the atonements 
poffiblc for his offence ; and the former 
agreed to affift him in driving the Englifh 
out of France. This was a mortal blow to 
thfeir caufe ; and fuch was its efFefts upon 
the populace in London, when they were 
informed of it, that they killed feveral of the 
duke of Burgundy's fubje&s, who happened 
to be among them at that time. It might 
perhaps alfo have haftened the duke of Bed* 
ford's death, who died at Rouen a few days 
after the treaty was concluded y and the earl 
of Cambridge was appointed his fucceflbr to 
the regency of France. 

From this period, the Englifli affairs be* 
came totally iiyetrievable. The city of Paris 

y^u II. p returned 
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rctwrwwi i¥ics mxrt » a fMfe pf its duty. 
Iiir4 Wilkf^ghby^ who c^mfMndcd «t for tte 
pnglifti, WW cQoteitfpd IP ftipulftce for Oic 
iafp rctrtat of his troops to NormflBdf • Tfcw 
groimd was continwaUy, thoujgb aowJjf* gtinrd 
by the f rcoch s ^nd aotwithftiio*f€ Acir fidds 
were laid waftc, tod their townsdcfK^attd, yet 
jtbpy fouiwi pcotrftioo froai chc wcakocfs atid 
divifiow of the Engjiftu At length, both 
parties b^gan «o grow wcaiy of a war, whkb, 
thov^ carried on but feebly, was yet a twr- 
ihen gi«ater than cither could fupporc 
But the terms of peace infiftcd upon by both 
V'crc fo wide of each other, that no hop^ 
of an accommodation could quickly be <»- 
peSed. A truce, diercfore, for twenty-two 
months was concluded, which left every thing 
on the prcfcnt footing between the parties. 
i^.D. X443- No fooncr was this agreed v^oo, Aan Charlas 
employed himlHf with great induftry and 
judgment in repairing thofe numbet^lefe iHs, 
to which his kingdom, from the continuamce 
of wars, both foreign and domeftic, had fo 
long been expofed. He eftabldihed difcipline 
among his troops, and jufticc among his go- 
vernors. He revived agriculture, and reprefled 
faftion. Thus being prepared once more for 
taking the field, he took the firft favourable 

occadon 
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59^^jUt flfhi:cfl5ki»g.tbf. truce; an<J Normapdy ^- i>»44i. 
Kj^s at j;J)e4^rr)^ fiopc invaded by fpyr povecrful ' 
^rjtjiks; QGCCQijij^nd^d by Cb.arles ^imfclf, 
i^ fewtvi ^y th^ dgjce of Brittany, a third by 
Jthc .duke 9f AJejri^fli^, and a fourth by the 
fPiinf Pynjois. Eviery place opened their gates 
ftlofigj}: a^ jTgon .9^ ijie , French appeared before 
ibem. Rouen was thje only town that pro- 
jDJiibd to hold out a ficge ; but the inhabitants 
clamoured fo loud for a furrender, that the duke 
of Somerfetp who comn^anded thegarrifon, was^ 
obliged to capjtJi^late. The-battle, or raj:her 
the fkir/pi^fli, of Fourmingi, was the la^ (land 
which the Englilh made in defence of their 
Fxench dominions. However, they w.ere put 
fo the rout, aod above a thouf^nd were flain, 
AU l^o^mandy and Guienne, that na.d fo long 
acknowle^ed.iubjcftion to Englafi(d^ were loft 
W the fpsice of a year^ ^nd ihe Englilh at 
length faw thepifelye^ entirely dilp.ofleflcd of 
a cpunt.ry, which for a:oove three centuries 
they had .cOnfidered as annexed to their native 
dominions. Calais ,a)one remained of j^ll tlieir 
* cpnqueft^^ and this ^as but a fmajl compen- 
fation for the blood and treafure which h.a(J 
been lavifljicd in that country, and only fcrved 
to gratify ambitipn wit;h a tranfient applaufe. 

. P 2 It 
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It may cafily be Tuppdfed, that the bad fuC- 
ceflcs in France, which began almoft witfi- 
young Henry*s reign, produced diffcnfions and 
fadions among the rulers at home. The duke 
of Glouceftef, who had been appointed fcgcnt 
of England during his brother's abfence, was 
not fo fecure in his place, but that he had 
many who envied his fituation. Among the 
number of thefe was Henry Beaufort, bifllop 
of Winchefter, great uncle to the king, and 
the legitimate fon of John of Gaunt. This 
prelate, to whom the care of the king's per- 
fon and education had been entrufted, was ^ 
man of great capacity and experience, but of 
an intriguing and dangerous difpofition. As 
he afpired to the government of affairs, he had 
continual difputes with the duke of Glou** ' 
cefter, and gained frequent advantages ovef 
the open temper of that prince, It wats in 
' vain that the duke of Bedford employed all 

his own authority, arid that of parliament, to 
reconcile them ; their mutual ariimofities ferv- 
cd for feveral years to embarrafs govern ment, 
and to give its enemies every advantage^ 
The fentiments of thefe two leaders of 
their party were particularly divided with re- 
gard to France. The cardinal encouraged - 
every propofal of accommodation with that 

country j 
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coufitry ; the duke of Glouceftcr was for 
tnairitaining the honour of. the Engliih arms» 
and winning back all that had been loft by de- 
feats or delay. In this conteft, the powers 
Icemed nearly divided 5 and it became incum- 
bent on one fide to call in new auxiliaries, be- 
fore either party could turn the political fcale. 
For this purpofe, the. cardinal was rcfolved to 
ftrengthen himfelf, by procuring a fuitablc 
match for Henry, who was now twenty- three 
years old ; and then, by bringing the new made 
queen over to his intcrcfts, to turn the balance 
in his favour; Accordingly, the earl of Suf- 
folk, a nobleman whom he know to be ftedfafl: 
in his attachments, was fent over to France, 
apparently to fettle the terms of the truce, 
which had been then begun ;. but, in reality, 
to procure a fuitable match for the king. The 
duke of Gloucefter had before propofed a 
daughter of the count Armagnac, but had not 
influence fufficicnt to prevail. The cardinal 
and his friends had caft their eye on Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jerufalem ; but with- 
out cither real power or poflcflions* This 
princefs was confidered as the moft accom- 
pUQied of the age, both in mind and per- 
ipn ^ a$id it was thought would, by her dwa 
P 3 • abilities, 
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. abilities^ be abfe to fuppty cfrc de/efis of Rer 
confort, who already appeal-ecf Weak, mrnd^ 
and fuperftitipus. The treaty wai therffdfe 
Kaftened on by Suffolk, ancf thcmafrtag* fyott 
after ratified in England. 

Aj>. 1443. "f he cardinal now fUreitgtfientrd by thfe' nt^ 
alliance (for the qirectr came imtnediatdy iftt& 
his mealbres), the , duke of Glouccfter fdbir 
found himfelf polfeffed of onFjr the ffiadbw Of 
power without the fubftatice 5 all hrs metfdwi 
Were over-ruled hf his powerfiil *iTta^rt?ff 5^ 
dnd he daily feand himfcff mftiftctf itt tftetrkfS 
cruel manner. One of the pfinci*p«f fteps hi# 
enemies rook to render hint odfeui, wai to at^ 
ifufe hrs wife, the* dtrtchefi, of Witcfcerafti 
She was charged with converfiwg wfth one 
Roger Bolingbroke, a prieft, and reptrted- nei^ 
crbmancer; and alfb one Mary Gutdemairti 
who was faid to be a witch-. It was aflcrced 

. \ rhat thefe three in conjanfJion had iti^dt a fi- 
gtrre of the king lA Wajt, which was ;^feiced' 
before a gentle f?re ; afnd a^ the wax diflbrved, 
the king's ftrengtR was expefttd to wta^ ; antf 
upon its total diflbi^tJorf his IFfc was t9 be at an- 
end. This attufation WiJ readily a«Wridfcd t& 
In that credblofus age ; and the rfidref H de* 
patttd front reafon, the fitter it wasf f6* be^-- 
coming an otgetS of belief. Th^ p^ifoiidWi 

were 
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iJwrcpioiK^smced gdilij ; rieirfic^ the rafnk of the 
d^ccHeft, ncir the innoccricfe of tfre accufecf; 
cd£rld'ptt](te€)r them ; ihe ^bIs condentiited to db 
petititiCCi ami to f&ffer perpetual imprifoftmenti 
BoHngbrok^, the prieft, was hanged, and the 
Wbtmn #^s burnt in Smithfield. 

But thk was only "the begirining- of ther 
rfdke^s drftreflcs. The cardinal of WinchcfteV 
was rcfelred to (irivc his rcftfntment to the m- 
Hfiaftr extreme 5 and acc6i*rfingly procured d 
paHiatncjit to be fuhfrtnoned, not at London; 
whkh wi^ t6o well affeflfcetl to the duke, but . 
at St. fejmundfbuty,' where his adherents 
were fuflJeiently iiirmerotis to* over-awe 
#veiy 6pp<5^erit. As foott as he appeared, 
he Wds acctifed o^ treafon, and thrown into 
prife^' ; and en the. day on which he was 
to mok^ bis d^ence, he ^s found dead in his 
bed, thbii^h wiAout any figns of violence 
iipon His body. 

The diatb of the duke of Gloucefter was 
uftiverfally ikfcribed to the cardinal of Win- 
chefter, who himfelf died Gx weeks after, teffi- 
^'ing the utmoft remorfe for the bloody fccnc 
he had afted; What (hare the queen had in 
tbt gvAlt of this tranfaaion is uncertain ; her 
trfual activity and fpirit made the public con- 
cJitkde^ with fomc reafon, that the duke's ent- 
P 4 mics 
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mics durft not have ventured on fuch a deed 
without her privity. Henry did not fail to 
Ihare in the general difguft that was thus pro*. 
duced^ and as he wanted abilities, he never 
had the art to remove any fufpicion. From 
this time difcontent began to prevail among 
the people, and fadtion among the great, jjf A 
weak prince featcd on the throne of England, 
however gentle and innocent, fcldom fails of 
having. bis authority defpifcd, and his power 
infulted.^Thc incapacity of Henry begaa 
every day to appear in a fuller light; and 
the foreign war being now extinguifhed, the 
people began to prepare for the horrors of in- 
teftine ftrife. In this period of calamity, a 
Dew intereft was revived, which had lain dor^ 
jjiant in the times of profperjty and triumph. 

It was now that the Englilh were to pay the 
fcvere, though late, penalty for having w^r 
juftly depofed Richard the fecond ; another 
Richard, who w^s dul^e of York, beginning 
to think of prefcring hi$ claiois to the crown* 
This nobleman was defcended, by the mother's 
fide, from Lionel, one of the fons of Edward 
the third, whereas the reigning king was def^ 
cended from John of Gaunt, a fon of tho 
fame monarch, but younger than Lionel 
RicharcJ, therefore, ftpod plainly iq fuiccefliori 

befor« 
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before Henry 5 and he began to think the 
Vfeaknefs and unpopularity of the prcfcnt reign 
% favourable moment for ambition. The 
enfign of Richard was a white rofe, that of 
I^enry a red ; and this gave name to the two 
factions, whole antmofity was now about to 
drench the kingdom with flaughter. 
. The cardinal of Winchefter being dead^ 
the duke of Suffolk, who had a hand in Glou- 
cefter's aflaflination, took the lead in public 
affairs ; and being fecretly aided by the intereft 
of the queen, managed all with uncontroulahlc 
authority. As this nobleman had made his 
way to power by murder, folic was refolved to 
maintain himfelf in it by the ufual refourccs 
of bad men, by tyranny over his inferiors, and 
flattery to the queen. ,His conduft foon excit- 
ed the jcaloufy or the hatred of the whole 
kingdom. The gre^t nobility could ill brook 
the exaltation of a fubjeft above them, who 
was of a birth inferior to their own. The peo- 
ple complained of his arbitary meafures ; and 
the immenfe acquifitions which he had made a.d. ij^t^ 
in office, and the blame of every odious and 
tinfuccefsful mieafurc, was inftantly givqn to 
him^ Suffolk was not ignorant of the hatred 
pf the people ; but fuppofed that his crimes , 

Wipre fpch as could not be proved againft him. 
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crrthut'xf pnyeif be cbutd readiljr evacie puu 
tifdinitM V he etideavcmred, tberclbre, tor over* 
i«trd hi» eMffiief b;p boldly prrfentmg bimfelf 
fty fbe charge «, ^d he calkd u^ri them m 
' (he^ M lAftanee of hk goflc* THit wu wbai 
|}le Hodfe of ComnfOA^ bad lofvg wiibed fik$ 
and they immediately opened their charge i^ 
giainft hfrn of corruption^ tyranny, and trealbiL 
He Was accufed odT being the caufe of the 
Ms ^PtsLTice} of perftiading the French kingi^ 
#Mi dn irmed force, to iireade Engtand f 
§bA of betraying in office the fecreta of 
, kiii deptfFtmeht. Thi6 iccufatioii might hive 
b«^rt fBlfe i btit the real motive^ which im 
SatMiC^ (idwer, ai^ the cruel ufe he ttM)t 6f 
k, wail kftxiHtfientiOinedv although it was true* 
* It-^M rf<yeafy malterfor any One man's ftrcngth, 
IldW gfeat fdciF#r, to withftand tht United re- 
ftrim^nt Of a nation : fa thdt rbe coutt wa^ q- 
Bilged id ^ivfe t^p its fevOurftc; attd the kitxgv 
CO Ihield hitrt as much a^ poffible from popuW 
ftffrntrherit, b'fertilhcd hrrii the kingdom fbi* 
five ycai*s. This was ctmfidcredby feme as an 
efcape froth juftice ; the captaiti of a vclTcl v^iii 
tHeffcf6ttSeAipl5yed by his enemies to intercepif 
Kith irt his paffitgie to Fraricie J hcWasfeized neat* 
D<Jver, his head was ftruck dfF an the Crdi 6f 
r I<irtg*boat ; ahd^ his body thro^^ri ihtb the fta: 

There 
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TIMm i» Ihtfe in ihtf tiftufft^idMdf chdfir tiimir 

ia»t» Mf didlt bue aimti on b«th fidoy 
^humf tfiH (hiA^ thktiAetft (fr (Me tiptoe m^ 

B/ the diitll of thtf dcAfd oif SOflblli^ Kitfii* 
iri of Ydrk f^ hiMCttf ntt of a ft^ene cue' 
«yt tffid w«^lled OS feft the dU'CMweOfll of 
ilKfn«tiG(inda%«Kettaifiii. AflMing the Mitiber 
df c(Af)idarii!tsi tl^kH tlM if^^l^ti^ of lllC 

i^^ittittmt gjMi tiCe to^ tH&ft^ nene fom 

iKfhich even excited infurredion ; pafldiMM 
ystlf ^Wt hetfded b>^ Johto Cad«-< >l((|lidit was 
Af ^& nMft (lvKgeitm& ft«ur«. Tha «m 
iAi^«Mfive of If«)afiid, who h^ been; «bl^^ 
f6! Bf tf\«er'imro lfnfle« for Ml €i1ifitfs v bdt 
fttft% the- fteopte upcM his fi^tilrtv jft^pflwl 
filri- vkfltnr Mtfafuresv be afilialed ch« itatmr of 
Mortimer ; and at the head of twenty thoofonl 
K<H»^ men advanced towardf tb« cs^vsA, and 
«fcMnp«d at Blwkheaib. Tfacr king^ beo^ 
ia^bfitnedof thtrcdtnmotknti, fent a <nei&gcr t» 
d«A)iad €h« ^Qfe e(f the£r Ambling in ztttii % 
Md Csde^ in (h^ nannie of the (T^ttntnunic^ 
SA{W«r6d, tlfac their &AVf aim Was to puniflk 
tvil na^ifterstf ^d ^(fOPe a redrefs of grtevan-^ 
ti^ for eke peoplr. The kingf s council deettt* 
^% tMd d«nut}id^ fdditious^ a body of fifleen . 
J thou- 
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thoufand men was levied to Qppofe the infur^ 
geots ; while Henry himfelf marched at their 
^ead towards Blackheath. Ac his approach. 
Cade retired, as if he had been afraid of an 
engagement, and lay in acnbuih in a wood, not 
doubting that he fliould be purfued by the 
king's whole army ; but the king was content 
with fending a detachment after the fugitives^ 
and leturning himfelf to London. This was 
what Cade defired to fee, and fallying out, 
from his ambufcade, he cut the detachment in 
pieces. 

Th* citizens of London foon after opened 
their gates to the vidtor ; and Cade for fome 
time maintained great order and difcipline a- 
mong his followers. He always led them out 
into the field during the night time ; and pubr 
liflied fevere edids againft plunder, and vio« 
Icnce of every kind. 

Next day, being informed that the treafurcr, 
lord Say, was in the city, he caufed him to be 
apprehended, and beheaded without any form 
of trial ; and in the evening returned to the 
Borough of Southwark. Thus for fome days 
he continued the praftice of entering the city 
in the morning, and quitting it at night ; but 
at length being unable to keep his followers 
. ^'irhia bounds, the citizens refolvcd to (but 

their 
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their gates againft him. Cade endeavouring 
to force his way, an engagement enfued be- 
tween him and the citizens, which lafted 
all day, and was not difcontinoed until 
night put an end to the engagement. The 
archbiftiop of Canterbury, and the chan- 
cellor, who had taken refuge in the Tower, 
being informed of the fituation of af- 
fairs, found means to draw up the fame night 
an a£t of amnefty, which was privately dif- 
perfcd among the rebels, which had the dcfired 
cffeft. Cade faw himfclf in the morning aban- 
doned by ihoft of his followers, and, retreating 
to Rochcfter, was obliged to fly alone ^ into 
the Wolds of Kent, where a price being fet 
upon his heml by proclamation, he was difco- 
vered, and flain by one Alexander Eden, who, 
in recompence for this fervice, was made go- 
vernor of Dover caftle. 

In the mean time, the duke of York fecretly 
fomented thefe difturbances -, and, pretending 
to efpoufe the caufc of the people, wrote to the 
king, advifmg a reformation in the miniftry ; 
and the houfe of commons was brought over 
tofecondhis requeft. An addrefs was pre* 
fented againft the dukeof Somerfet, thedutchcfs 
of Suflblk, the bifhop of Chefter, Sir Johti 
Tufton, and lord Dudley, 'praying the king 

to 
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tp xtfpon tktm fpr ever ^pm iiis peripa aiMl 
/rppvib, ;iiwJ tp prohibit tficip fto«i ^pprp»ch- 
JV^witj^tyclyjpjpiiksQfthe.cotf^ T]umf^ 
<^ Jkiqg w«s wiWiqg.cnpug|> to f^ppofc fo vjis- 
leqt an4 arJpJia'^y ^o tiitt9(;k upo^ hi$ favmii:- 
it«$, ye.t |ic «^cavpjjr«i to foj^ccn rfy: $putt,^ 
,^imo^t]r f^g^inl^ the;?), ty pvpinii^.to ttwiAi 
i^ part of tbc pbnwou» ^nMuftry ^rpm n^punc 
^ tjic ^^cp ^f ^ y^ar. 
jH[Pv^ p^rwl «>iwfl>fins ill |pyawnf« fuqp 
fjpncriUy^ hjad pallii^ivcfujAfXii^ dwkPpfTarJkt 
3vbp fpun4 ^hc ppople c^ntlrely ;ii>tc»cji^ toiiii^,, 
xftfolvcd. to avail }^\mW pf Wl ppwfTi an^ 
r^t\^ a body pf tco thpufend men, nwrp^vd 
«C»warxis ^Lxuidon* diea>aQdiDg « rjeformati^n Dif 
j^ govjarim?pnt, and xhc i:iMnoval of th^ 4aJcp 
of Sptwrf^ frpm jalj his ppwcr and authority; 
Jic bad boipc^ from the bcginpiijg ihat the Q'- 
tizcns would have thrown open their gates tp 
hiiB ; but ,was much mortified^ wheo he /piiind 
that he w^ rcfufed admiiJion. Ijpoo his W^ 
treat into Kent, a p^ley eiafwed bctw«?n tb? 
king and him, in which tb^ duj(.e ftill xn^^i, 
on the difiniflion of 5<>n:^rfpt, with which the 
Jcing feem^d at length wilJiqg tp gpfi^ly^ Th? 
duke Of York was therefore perfiiaded tppay hi> 
r^fpf ds to .the ki^g in bis te;>t 5 but on repesWr 
ing his. charge againft the dyke <?f Sojwerfet, 

he 
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beiiind the curiai^^ aod oficr to jjpfti^y bis m^ 
Q0ccaf:;e. Ypr)sLnQiypq'cxivrd,hu4;mger, af)4 
rcprefied ^he ixnpctuplitjr i^f hi^ a^u&tiont 
^ ioon as bp left tjic prtknQCy th^ king cjh»- 
|Mi|(kd him to t)c appr/eben^ed ; iwt Aicfi vi^ 
this noihictnaa'j; apthprity^ or fudi the |tifzu4i(K 
S^fh^ }M<|g'f ^^APM^ ^^ ili€y Ajlfftced hixx^ to. 
I^tk^ p ,hU fq^t at Wigmofc^ upon pro^^^Jig^ 

JBut a rcconcilianoa xiius extorted ^a\44 
be of no loJ^g dprfitipn ; YP^F ftiU J^cwtly «9^ 
rpircd at^e crowA) and chough he wiflie4 no^ 
thing £o ardmly, yet he wa$ Fpr fomc timp ^pre* 
yented by his .own fcruplcs fcpm feizing itt 
What his ixitrigDes failed to bring i^l^out, dCr 
cldeot produced tf) his d^iSre. The jklnj^ f^U« 
ing into t diftei;nper> which ib fsix encre^fed 
bis 'natur;aji Imbepiiity that it ev;ca rendened 
hina inpap^bl^ of gaaintaining the appearance 
of tx^alty, York was appointed liei|tenjint 
and prote/£lor of the kingdonv with powers tp 
hold and open pariianiencs at plqijjure. Thip 
was a fatal blow to the hpufe of Lanc^ex^ 
all the adherents of that piarty wcxe diftnifle4 
§com court^ and the duke of Samer&t Was fent 
to the Towen 

York. 
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York being thus invelled with t plenitude 
of power, continued in the enjoyment of it 
Arf>.i4s4. for fome time; but at length the unhappy 
king recovering from his lethargic complaint i 
and, as if awaking from a dream, perceived 
with furprize, that he was ftripped of all his 
authority. Margaret, his queen, alfo did all 
in her power to rouzc him to a fenfe of his un* 
worthy fituation, and prevailed upon him to 
depofe the duke of York from his power 5 in con«* 
icquence of which, that nobleman had inftant re* 
courfe to arms. Thorimpotent monarch, thus o* 
bliged to take the field, was dragged after his ar*' 
my to St. Alban's, where both fides came to ail 
engagement, in which the Yorkifts gained a com* 
pleteviftory, and the dukeof Somerfetwas fiaiit. 
^The king himfelf being wounded, and taking 
fhclter in a cottage, near the field of battle, was 
taken prifoner, and treated by the viftor with 
jgrcat rcfpefl and tendernefs. From thence h# 
was, fliortly after, led along in triumph to 
London ; and the duke of York permitting 
him ftill to enjoy the title of king, he refcrved 
to himfelf the title of proteftor, in which con* 
fiftcd all the real power of the crown. 
. Henry was now but a prifoner, treated with 
the fplendid forms of royalty, yet indolent 
and fickly, he fcemed pldafed with his fitua- 
tion. 
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tidn^ and did not regret that power which wa§ 
trot to be cxercifed without fatigue. But it 
ivas otherwife with Margaret, his queen. She^ 
mturalijr boldj adive, and endued with maf- 
j culine courage, could not be content with tht 
I appearance of that authority, which her enemies 
ffbnc pcrrftitt^d her to -exercifc ; fhe continded 
to excite the wretched monarch to a vindica- ' 
tion of his real dignity, and to fpur him 
<ni tb irtckpendencCri He was^ therefore, once 
more induced to aflert his prerogative ; and the 
duke of York tvas obliged to retire^ to he . 
b read&iefs to oppofe any defigns againil hfs 
liberty and life. At firft a negociatiori fof 
peace was ent-ered upon by both parties ; but 
their mutual diftrufts foon brought them into 
the field, and the fate of the kingdom was gi ve ft 
t»p to be determined by the fwofd. Their ar-» 
iities met at Bloreheath, on the borders of 
Sta&rdlhirc, and the Yorkifts gained fome *«?*•*> 
*dvantagesi But when a more general a(aion 
^as about to enfuei the night before the iri- 
tefided enagettienr^ Sir Andrew Trollop, who 
t^mimahded a body of veterans for the duke 
of York, dcfcrted with all bis men to the king § 
^nd this fo inti?nidated the whole army of the 
Yorkifts, that they feparated the next day^ 
without ftf iking a fingle blow. The duke of 
Vol, II. . Ct York 
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York fled to Ireland % the carl of Warwick, one 
of his boldeft and ableft fupporters, efcaped to 
Calais, with the government of which he had 
been entrufted during the late protedorfliip ; 
and all the party^ : thus fuppreffed^N concealed 
their intentions for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. Nor was this opportunity long want- 
ing ; Warwick having met with fome fuccefies 
at Tea, landed in Kent, and being there joined 
by fome other barons, he marbhed up to Lon- 
don) amidft the acclamations of the people. 
The city immediately opened its gates to him; 
and his troops encreafing on every day'* march, 
he foon found himfelf in a condition to face 
the royal army, which haftened from Coventry; 
to attack him. Never was there a more for- 
midable divifion of interefts, or greater inve- 
teracy between the chiefs of either party jchan 
the prefcnt. Warwick was one of the moft ce- 
lebrated generals of his age, formed for times 
of trouble, extremely artful, and inconteftably 
brave, equally Ikilful in council and the field, 
and infpired with a degree of hatred againft the 
queen that nothing could fupprefs. On the 
other fide, tlje queen feemed the only adting 
general : fhe ranged the army in battalia, and 
gave the neceflary orders, while the poor king 
was brought forward, an involuntfy fpeftator 

of 
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fSf thofe martial preparations. Both armies met 
on a plain near Northampton; the queen's 
forces amounting to about fiv^ anci twenty 
thoufand men, the earl of Warwick's to near 
double that number. While the qu^en went 
about from rank to rank, the king remained 
in his tent, awaiting the iffue of the combat with 
female doubts and apprehenfions. The battle 
continued for five hours, with the utmoft ob- 
ftinacy ; but at length the good fortune and 
the numbers of Warwick were fcen to prevail. 
The queen's army was overthrown ; and (he 
had the misfortune to fee the king once more 
made a prifoner,and brougfit back to his capital 
in triumph. 

. The caufe of the Yorkifts being thus con- 
firmed by the ftrongeft arguments, thofe of 
power, a parliament was called to give it their 
more formal fanftion. The duke of York, 
whofe profpefts began to widen as he rofe, from 
being contented with the protcftorfhip, now 
began to claim the crown. It was now, for 
the firft time, that the houfe of lords feemed to ^ 

enjoy an unbiaffed deliberative authority ; the 
caufe of Henry and the dukp of York wias fo- . 
lemnly debated, each fide producing their rea- 
(bns without fear or control. This was the 
firft time that a fpirit of true rational liberty 
0^2 ever 
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ever appeared to exert icfelf in England^ and 
in which recent conqueft did not fuperfede all 
deliberation. The duke of York, though a 
conqueror, could not entirely gain his caufe : 
it was determined that Henry fhould pofiefs 
the throne during his life ; and that the duke 
of York fhould be appointed his iucceflbr, to 
the utter cxclufion of the prince of Wales, 
who, yet but a child, was infenGble of the in- 
jury that ^'as done him. 

The queen, to all appearance, now fcemed 
utterly deftitute of every rcfource ; her armies 
were routed, her liufband taken prifoner, and 
the parliament difclaimed her caufe; yet, though 
flie had loft ail, (he ftill retained her native intre- 
pidity and perfcverance. She was a woman of 
a great mind and feme faults, but ambition 
feemed to be the leading paflion in all her con- 
duft. Being now a fugitive, diftant from the 
capital, oppofed by a vi£torious army, and a 
confum mate general, flie ftill tried every ne- 
fource to repair her difaftrous circumftances. 
She flew to Wales •, there endeavoured to anr- 
mate her old friends, and to acquire new. The 
nobility of the North, who regarded themfeivcs 
as the moft warlike of the kingdom, were 
moved by indignation to find the fouthem ba- 
rons difpofe of the crown, and fettle the govern* 

~ ment. 
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ment. Thef began to eonfidcr the royal caufe 
as unjuftly opprcffcd ; and the queen foon 
found herfelf at the head of an army of twenty 
thoufand men, ready to fecond her pretcnfiond. 
She and her old enemy ^ the duke of York, once 
more met upon Wakefield Green, near the i)eccfB.a4, 
callle of Sandal ; and vidory on this occafion, 
declared itfelf in favour of the queen. The duke 
of York was killed iii the ad:ion ; and as his 
body was found among the flain, his head W26 
cut off by Margaret's orders, and fixed on the 
^ates of YorH, with a paper crown, in derifion 
of his pretended title. His fon, the earl of 
Rutland, a youth of fcventeen, was taken pri- 
fpner and killed in cold blood, by lord ClifFord, 
in revenge for his father's death, who had fallen 
jn the battle of St. Alban's. 

Margaret, being/ vidlorious, marched to*- 
wards London in order to give the king li- 
berty ; but the earl of Warwick, who now 
put himfelf at the head of the Yorkifts, com- 
manded an army, in which he led about the 
captive king to give a fanftion to his at- 
tempts* Upon the approach of the Lancas- 
trians he conduced his forces, ftrengthencd by 
a body of Londoners, who were very afFefkio- 
nate to his caufe, ^nd he gave battle to the 
queen at St. Alban*s. While the armies.wcre 
0^3 warmly 
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warmly engaged, lord Lovelace, who cocn- 
. inanded a confiderablc body of Yorkifts trca- 
cheroufly withdrew from the combat, and this 
decided the viilory in favour of the queen. 
Above two thoufand of the Yorkifts perifhed 
in the battle, and the perfon of the king again 
fell into the hands of bis own party ; to be 
treaty with apparent refpedb, but real co'n- 
tempt. Lord Bonville^ to whofe care he had 
been entrufted, ftaid with him after the de- 
feat, upon an aflurance of pardon i but Mar- 
garet, regardlefs of her huiband*s promife, 
immediately ordered his, head to be ftruck 
off. 

It only now remained, that the city of Lon- 
don fhould declare in the queen's favour, but 
Warwick had previoufly fecured it in his in- 
tcrefts 5 and the citizens, who dreaded her tu- 
multuous army, refufcd to open their gates to 
her fummons. In the mean tjme, young Ed- 
ward, the eldcft fon of the late duke of 
York, began to repaic the loffes his party 
had lately fuftained, and to give fpirit to the 
.Yorkifts. This prince, in the bloom of youth, 
remarkable for the beauty of his perfon, his 
bravery, and popular deportment, advan- 
ced towards London with the remainder of 
Warwick's army j and obliging- Margaret to 

retire, 
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retire, entered the city amidft the acclamations 
of the people. Perceiving his own popularity, a.p. 14^1. 
he fuppofed that now was the time to lay his 
claim to the crown ; and his friend "Warwick, 
alTembling the citizens in St. John's Belds, pro- 
nounced an harrangue, fetting forth the title of 
Edward, and inveighing againft the tyranny 
and ufurpation of the houfe of Lancafter. He 
then demanded whether they chofe Henry for 
their king; to which the people crying, a York ! 
a York ! he quickly called an affcmbly of 
lords and bilhops, at Baynard's caftle, and 
thefe ratified their choice, The young duke 
was proclaimed king, by the title of Ed- 
ward IV. and then condufted with great ce- 
remony to the palace, where Henry ufed to 
lodge when within the walls of the city. 

But the mifcries of a civil war were hot yet 
completed, and Margaret was refolved to 
ftrike another blow. Upon her retiring to the 
North, great numbers flocked to her ftandard, 
and fhe was able, in a few days, to aflcmble an 
army X)f fucty thoufand men in Yorklhire. On 
the other fide, the earl of Warwick conduced 
young Edward at the head of forty thoufand 
men to oppofe her.' Both fides at length met 
nearTouton, in the county of York, to decide 
the fate of empire, and never was England 

0^4 <J^P^ 
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depopulated by f3 terrible art engagement. It 
was a dreadful fight, to behold an hundred thou* 
fand men of the fame coufitry engaged againit 
each other ; and all to fatisfy the empty aff>- 
bition of the weakeft, or the worft of mankind. 
While the army of Edward was advancing to 
the charge, there happened a great fall of fnow j 
which driving full in the faces of the enemy blinds 
cd them, and this advantage, fccondcd by an im-<- 
petuous onfet, decided the vidory in their favour, 
Edward iffued orders to give no quarter; and 
a bloody flaughter enfued, in which near forty 
thoufand of the Lancaftrians were flain, Ed^ 
ward entered York vi<Storious ; and taking 
down the heads of his father and the earl of 
Salifbury, that were placed over the city gates*, 
put up that of the earl of Devonfhirc in their 
ftcad. 

In the mean time, Margaret hearing thd 
fate of her army, and being fenfible that no 
place in England could now afford her pro^ 
tedion, Ihe fled with Henry and her fon to 
Scotland. But no calamity was able to re- 
prefs her perfeveranee ; though fo often over- 
come, yet fhe was rcfolvcd once more to en^- 
ter England with five thoufand men, granted 
lier by the French king •, and the unfortunato 
fjenrj^ was led onward, by his prefpnce to en- 

forc§ 
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force her claims. But even here her former 
ill fortune attended her; and her little fleet 
was difperfed by a tempeft, while fhe herfclf 
cfcaped, with fome difBculty, by entering the 
mouth of the Tweed. Soon after a defeat, 
which her few forces fufFered at Hexham, 
feemed to render her caufe defperate-, n^ .: .he 
cruelty which was praftifed upon all her adhe- 
rents, rendered it ftill more dangerous. 

The lofs of this battle appeared to deprive 
her of every rcfource ; (he and her hufband 
were obliged to feek for fafety in ^ feparate 
flight, without attendants, and without even 
the neceflaries of life. The weak unfortunate 
Icing, always imprudent, and always unfuccefs- 
ful, thought he could remain concealed in 
England 5 but his error was foon attended 
with the obvi(2rus confequences, being taken 
prifoner, carried to London with ignominy, 
and confined in the Tower. Margaret was ra- 
ther more fortunate. She flying with her fon 
into a foreft, where flie endeavoured to con- 
ceal herfelf, was fet upon during the darknefs 
of the night by robbers, who, either ignoraat 
or regardlefs of her quality, defpoiled lier of 
her rings and jewels, and treated her with the 
y tmofl: indignity. But flie found more reipeft- 
f]fi jre^tmcnt from one of thofc lawlefe men, 

who^ 
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who, knowing her ftation, rcfolvcd to procure 
her fafccy at th^ hazard of his own ; and at 
laft conduced her to the fea-coaft, whence (he 
made her efcape to lier father in Flanders, 
who, though very poor, drove as well as he 
could to fupply her with the necefiaries of 
life. To the fame court the dukes of Somcr- 
fet and Exetei;, retired ; and they, literally 
fpeaking, felt all the niiferies of want. Philip 
dc Comines, the French hiftorian, fays hefaw 
the duke of Exeter following the duke of 
Burgundy*s equipage bare-footed, and fervlng 
for his livelihood as a footman. This was a 
Itrange fituation for a lord, who had cdnduffced 
armies, and was allied to kings and princes ; 
but thofe enjoyments which ferved to diftin- 
guifti the great from the little, were not fo ap- 
parent then as at prefent. 

Edward being now, by means of the earl of 
Warwick, fixed upon the throne, reigned in 
peace and fccurity, while his title was recogniz- 
ed by parliament, and univerfally fubmitted 
A. D. 1464. ^o by the people. He^ began therefore, to 
give a loofe to his favourite paflions ; and a 
Ipirit of gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was feen 
to prevail in his court. In the very fame pa- 
lace, which one day exhibited a fpeftaclc of 
horror, was to be feen the day following a 

malk 
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maik or a pageant ; and the king would at once 
galJant a miftrefs, and infped: an execution. In 
order to turn him from thefe purfuits, which 
were calculated to rend A him unpopular, the 
carl of Warwick advifed him to marry •, and, 
with his confent, went over to France to pro- 
cure Bona of Savoy as queen, and the match 
was accordingly concluded. But whilft the 
earl was haftening the negotiation in France, 
the king himfelf rendered it atx)rtive at home, 
by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, with whom 
he had fallen in love, and whom he had vainly 
endeavoured to debauch. Having thu; given 
Warwick real caufe of offence, he was refolved 
to widen the breach, by driving him from, the 
council. Every incident tended to encreafe the 
jealoufy between the king, and this powerful 
fubjed; the favour (hewn the quecn*s party, and 
the contempt which was thrown upon the earl, 
manifefted an open rapture. Warwick, whofe 
prudence was equal to his bravery, foon made 
ufe of both to aflift his revenge 5 he feduced the 
duke of Clarence, brother to the king ; and to 
confirm that nobleman in his interefts, he gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Thus an ex* 
tenfive and dangerous combination was formed 
againft Edward and his miniftry; and an ac- 
cident that followed foon after, contributed to 
I . fan 
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fizin the flame. The inhabitants about St; 
Leonard's Hofpttal, in Yorklhirey complaiaed 
that the duties levied for that inilitution^ 
which were originally allotted for pious tife% 
were now fecrcted by the managers ; and they 
refufed to contribute their part. They focm 
after rofe in a body to oppofe the ecclefiaftical 
fcveritics that were levelled againft them by 
the earl of Pembroke. It is thought that the 
earl of Warwick had fomc hand in fomenting 
thefe diforders; ai\d although this rebellion 
was quieted by a pardon from Edward^ yet 
fome others, that broke out (hortly after, ap* 
pcared favourable to Warwick's defigns. Ven- 
geance fcemed to be the only motive this no*- 
bleman had in view j and that he purfued with 
unabating. affiduity. Plots, treafons, ftrata- 
gems, and negotiations, followed each other 
in rapid fucceffion ) but at laft fortune Teemed 
to favour Warwick's aims ; and the king, as 
we are told, fell into his power, by accepting 
an invitation, which the earl gave him, in or- 
der, to betray him. Be this as it may, Ed- 
ward had foon the good fortune to fee him- 
felf at the head. of a numerous army, and in a 
condition to take fatisfadkm for the treachery 
of his powerful opponent. Refdving there^ 
fore 130 take advantage of the enemies weak* 

nefs, 
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nefs, after having defeated a party command- 
ed by lord Welis, and cut oflp his head, he 
marched to give them battle^ In this txi* 
gence, Warwick, and the duke of Clarence^ 
had no other refource but to quit the king« 
dom $ and embarking for Calais, they feized 
upon fome Flemifti veffels, which they found 
lying along that eoaft, with which they entered 
one of the ports of France. Here they entered 
into an union with Margaret, which was dilat- 
ed by necefljty, both fides being willing to 
forget their mutus^l animofity, in order to 
fecond their revenge/ Lewis, the king of 
France, prepared a fleet to efcort them ; and 
feizihg the opportunity, they landed at Dart- 
mouth with a Imall body of troops, while Ed- 
Ward was in the North, fuppreffirtg an infurrec- 
tion, which had lately appeared there. No- 
thing can be more extracM-dinary than the fuc* 
cefs of Warwick upon this occafion. The fpi- 
f it of difcontent with which many were infeft-' 
ed, and the general inftability of the EngHfh 
nation^ confpired with his ambition ; and in 
lefs than fix days fuch multitudes flocked to 
his ftandard, that he faw himfelf at the head of 
an army of thrcefcore thoufand men. 

It was now become Edward*s turn to fly the 

kingdom. He had jult time to efcape an at- 

2 tempt 
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tempt made upon his perfon in the nighty by 
the marquis of Montague ; and to embark on 
board a fmall fleet, which lay off Lynn in 
Norfolk. Nor were his dangers leflened ac 
fea, where he was chafed by fome (hips belongs 
ing to the Hanfe- towns, who were then at wan^ 
with both France and England. But at length 
he landed fafely in Holland, where he received 
a cool reception from the duke of Burgundy^ 
with whom he had fome time before enterecl 
into an alliance. 
A.D. 1470. In the mean time, Warwick, with his rcfift- 
lefs army, advanced to London ; and once more 
the poor pafliv^ king Henry was releafed fronci 
prifon to be placed upon a dangerous throne. 
A parliament was called, which confirmed 
Henry's title with great folemnity ; and 
Warwick was himfelf received among the 
people under the title of the King-maker. All 
the attainders of the Lancaftrians were rcverf- 
ed ; and every one was reftdred, who had loft 
either honours or fortune by his former adhe- 
rence to Henry's caufe. All the coriGder- 
able Yorkifts either fled to the continent, 
or took Ihelter in fanftuarics^ where the eccle- 
fiaftical privileges afforded them protection. 

But Edward's party, though repreffed, was 
not deftroyed. Though an exile .ia HoUand, 

. he 
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ht bad matiy partizaos at home ; and after an 
abfence of nine months, being feconded by a 
fmall body of forces, grafnted him by the dukd 
of Burgundy, he made a defcent at Raven- 
fpur in Vorkfliirek Though at firft he was 
cooly received by the Englifh, yet his army 
encreafed upon its march, while his moderation 
and feigned humility (till added to the number 
of his partizans. London at that time ever 
ready to admit the mod powerful, opened her 
gates to him 5 and the wretched Henry wa< 
once more plucked from hi$ throne, to be fent 
back to bis former manfion.- 

Thus Warwick began to experience the 
inftability of fortune, and find his party de- 
clining ; but what gave the moil dreadful 
blow to his hopes was the defedion of his fon- 
in-law, the duke of Clarence, who went over 
to Edward, and threw all his weight into the 
oppofite fcale. Nothing now therefore re- 
mained to Warwick^ but to cut fhort a (late 
of anxious fufpenie by hazarding a battle; 
and though he knew his forces to be inferior 
to thofe of Edward, yet h^ placed his greateft 
dependence upon his own gcneralfliip. With 
this refolution, therefore, he marched from St. 
Alban's, where he was ftationed, and advan- 
cing towards, Barnet, within ten mil^s of Lon- 
don, 
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don, there refolved to wait for Edward, wiul 
was not flow in marching down to oppofe hitxu 
Warwick and Edward were at that time con^ 
fidered as the two moft renowned generals of 
the age ; and now was to be ilruck the decU 
five blow that was either to fix Edward! on 
the throne, or to overthrow his pretcnfions fof 
ever. The unfortunate Henry alfo was dragged 
along to be a fpedator of the engagement $ 
happy in his natural imbeciility, which feem^ 
ed as a balm to footh all his afflictions. 
^ jj .^ ^ The battle began early in the morning, and 

April 14. lafted till noon ; for never did two armies fight 
with greater obftinacy and bravery, not 'ho- 
nour, but life, depending on the ifiue of th€ 
conteft. The example of Warwick infpired 
his troops with more than common rcfolutioftj 
and the viftory for a while feemed to declare 
in* his favour. But an accident at laft thre«f 
the balance agatnft him ; from the miftinefs of 
the morning, a part of his army happening 
to nfififtake a body of tlieif own forces for tliai 
of the enemy, fell furio^fly upon them j and 
this error turned the fortune of the day. 
Warwick did' all that experience, valour, ot 
condud could fuggeft, to retrieve the mif- 
take 5 bur it was now too iate; no art could 
cover the former error i wherefore, finding all 

hope* 
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hopes gone» he was refolved to fell the con- 
querors a dear*b©ught viftory. He had, con- 
trary to his ufual pradice, engaged that dajrs 
on foot; and leading a chofen body of troops 
into the thickeft of the flaughter, he there fell 
in the midft of his enemies, covered over with 
wounds. His brother underwent the fame 
fate ; and ten thoufand of his adherents were , 
flain, Edward having' ordered that no quarter 
Ihould be given. 

Margaret, who had beei) ever fruitful in re- 
fources, was at that time returning from France ^ 
with her fon, the prince of Wales, where fhc 
had been negotiating for frefji fupplies. 
She had fcarce time to refrefti herfelf from the 
' fatigues of her voyage, when Ihe received the 
fatal news of the death of the brave War- 
wick, and the total deftruftion of her party. 
Though (he had hitherto boldly withftood all 
the attacks of fortune, the prefent informa- 
tion was too violent a blow for nature to flip- 
port* Her grief, for the firft time, found 
way in a torrent of tears ; and yielding to her 
unhappy fate, (he took fanftuary in the abbey 
,of Beaulieu in Hamp(hire. 

She had not beep long in this melancholy 
abode before (he found feme few friends ftill 
willing to a(!ift her fallen fortunes. Tudor, 

Vol. H R carl 
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carl of Pembroke, Courtney, earl of Dcvoi>i 
fliirc, the lords Wjcnlock and Sc« John, with 
other men of rank, exhorted her ftill to hope 
for fuccefs, and offered to aflift her to the laft« 
A dawn of hope was fufficieni to revive the cou* 
lage pf this magnanimous woman ; and the 
recolleAion of her former misfortunes gave 
way to the flattering profped of anoiher trials 
S\\e bad now fought battles in almoft every 
province in England j Tcwkfbury-Park was 
the lad fcene that terminated her attempts*^ 
The duke of Somerfet headed her army ; a 
man who had fbared her dangers, and had 
ever been fteady in her cawfe. He was va- 
liant, generous, and polite; but ra£h, and 
headftrong. When Edward firft attacked bimt 
in his intrenehmcats, he repulfed him with 
fuch vigour, that the enemy retired with pre- 
cipitation ; upon which the duke, fuppoling 
them, routed, purfued; and ordered lord Wen^ 
lock to fupport his charge. But unfortunately 
this ford dtfobeycd his orders v and Somerfct's 
forces were foon overpowered by numbers. In 
this dreadful exigence, the duke» finding that 
^ all yas over, became ungovernable in his rage ^ 
arid beholding Wenlock inaftive, and remain*- 
ing in the very place where he had firft drawn^ 
up his men, giving way to his fury, with his- 

heavy 
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hfiftvy bafitk-ax in both faandsi he raa upon 
the cowards and vith one blow da&cd out his 
brakis* 

Xbe<|ucen and the prince were taken prironcfa 
after chabatcle> and brought incp the {urefcnceof 
£dward. The young prince appeared beibretha. 
CMqueror wkh undaunted iJHajefty ; and being 
afl&ed) VI an H^fultiog mannerf how he dftred 
to ^yade ]£pgland without leave, the young 
prince, more mindful of his. high birth that! 
of his ruined fortune, replied, " I have en- 
" tcred the dominions of my father, to revenge 
*^ his injuries, and redrcfs my own.'* The 
barbairous Edward, enraged at his intrepidity^ 
ftruck him on the mouth with his gauntlet j 
and this ferved as a fignal for further brutality j 
the dukes of Gloucefter, Clarence, and others, 
' like wild beads, rulhing on tht unarmed 
youth at' once, ftabbcd him to the heart 
with their daggers* To complete the tragedy, 
Henry himfclf, who had long been the paflive 
fpectator of all thcfe horrors, was now thought 
unfit to live. The duke of Gloucefter, after- 
wards Richard the third, entering his cham- 
b^ alone, murdered him in cold blood. Of 
all thofe that were taken, none were fuffered 
to furvive but Margaret herfelf. It was per- 
haps expcfted that fhe would be ranfomed by 
R 2 th« 
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the king of FraDce ; and in (his they .were 
not deceived, as that monarch paid the king 
of England fifty thoufand crowns for her free- 
dom. This extraordinary woman, after hav- 
ing fuftained the caufe of her hufband. in 
twelve battles, after having furvived her ffieiftds» 
fortunes, and children, died a few years after 
' in privacy in France, very miferable indeed %, 
but with few other claims to our pity, accept 
her courage and her diftreiTes. 
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C H A P, XIX. 
EDWARD IV. 



T all people the Epglifh are the moil 
truly compaflionate ; and a throne raifed upon 
cruelty never wanted enemies aitiongthem. No- 
thing could have'been more ill-judged than any 
attempts to. govern fuch a people by the hands 
of the executioner ; and the leaders of either 
faAion leemed infenlible of this truth. . £d«< 
ward being now freed from great enemies, 
R 3 turned 
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turned to the punifliment of thofe of leffcf 
note ; fo that the jgibbets were hung with his 
adverfaries, and their cftates confifcatcd to his 
ufe. The baftard Falconbridge, among others, 
having advanced to London at the head of a 
fmall body of forces, was repulfed ;'and being 
taken prifoner was immediately executed. 

But while Edward was thus rendering him- 
felf terrible on the one hand, he was immerfcd^ 
in abandoned pleafures on the other. Nature, 
it fcems, was not unfavourable to him in that 
refpeft ; as he was univerfally allowed to be 
the moft beautiful man of his time. His cour- 
tiers alfo feemcd willing to encourage thofe de- 
baucheries in which they had a (hare -, and 
the clergy, as xhey themfclyes praftifed every 
kind of lewdnefs with impunity, were ever 
ready to lend abfolution to all his failings. 
The truth is, enormous vices had been of late 
fo common, that adultery was held but at a 
very flight offence. Among the number of 
his miftrefles was the^ wifcr of one Skareji a 
merchant in the ciiyv a womte of exqtrii6te 
beauty aiKi good feofej but who had not vtr* 
tue enOtigh to refift the temptations of a beau- 
tiful aiaov 8nd a monarch. 

England now cnjoy'mg a temporary calm, 
Edward tbougbt chat Uic btft way to ingratiatt 

himfclf 
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himfelf with his fubje<5b, would be to affcrt 
his right to his dominiofls in France, which 
the infurredtions of his father had contributed 
to alienate during the former reign. An at- 
tempt of this kind would fcrvc to give vent to 
the malignant difpoiition of his enemies, and 
would be fure to pleafe the vulgar, who arc 
ever more fond of fplendid, than of ufcful • 

acquifitions. To profecutc this fchcme, the 
king fent off to his ally, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, a reinforcement of three thoufand mcn» 
aad foon after paffcd over himfelf at the head 
of a numerous army. Lewis the eleventh^ 
who was then king of France, was, not with- 
out reafon, alarmed at this formidable inva- 
fion, which as he was unable to refxft, he ftrovc 
to obviate by treaty. This fucceeded more 
effeftually than arms ; ,the two kings had an 
interview at the bridge of Perpignan ; and, 
upon the promife of a ftipulated fum, Edward 
agreed to lead his forces back to England,. 
This .monarch wanted to return home to hia 
miftrefles to fpend upon them the money he ex- 
pefted to receive from France 5 and the French 
monarch hoped foon to put bimfelf in a pof* 
turc to refufe giving thefe fums which he had 
, only made a promife to pay, 

R 4 Upon 
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Upon the conclufion of this expedition^ 
which thus ended without effc&y Edward ap* 
peared no Ir^s aftuated by private paflions un- 
worthy a fovercign and a ftatefcnan, than jea- 
lous of all who Teemed to defpife bis condut%« 
Among the detail of private wrongs, which 
iare too minute for hiftory, an a£b of tyranny, 
of which he was guilty in his own family, de- 
; fervcs the deteftation of poftcrity. . The duke 
of Clarence, by all his fervices in deferting 
Warwick, had never been able to recover th^ 
king'^s friendfhip, which he had forfeited by 
his former confederacy with that nobleman, 
A pretext was therefore fought to ruin him j 
and the opennefs of « his halty temper loon gave 
the wi(faed-for occafion. ^ The king hunting 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet, a 
creature of the duke's, he killed a white buck, 
which, was a great favourite of the owner. 
Burdet vexed at the lofsj broke into a paffion, 
and wiftied the horns of the deer in the belly, 
of -the perfon who had advifed the king ta' 
that infult. For this trifling exclamation, Bur- 
det was tried for his life, and publicly exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. The duke of Clarence, 
upon the death of his friend, vented his grief 
in renewed reproaches againft his brother, and, 
pjfclaimed againft the inicjuiry of the fentence. 

' . The , 
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The king, highty offended with this liberty, or 
ufing that as a pretext againft him, had him 
arraigned before the houfe of peers, and ap» 
peared in perfon as his accufen Inthofe times 
of Gonfufion, every crime alledged by the pre* 
vailing party was fatal ; the duke was found 
guilty; and being granted a choice of the 
manner in which he would die, he was pri« 
vately drowned in a butt of malmfey in the 
Tower ; a whimfical choice, and implying 
that be had an extraordinary paflion for that 
liquQr. * 

The reft of this monarch's life was fpcnt in 
riot and debauchery ; in gratifications that 
are pleaGng only to the narrow mind, in ufelefs 
treaties with France, in which he was ever de- 
ceived, and in empty threats againft the mo- 
narch who had deceived him. Hfs' parlia- 
ment, become merely the minifters of his wilU 
confented, at his reqqeft, to a war with France, 
at a time when his alliances upon the continent 
were fo broken, that it was impoffible for it 
to fuccced. The people feemed equally pleaf- 
fed with the profpedt of an expedition, which, 
without ferving. Could only tend to impove- 
rifh the nation ^ and great hopes were revived 
of once more conquering Fxance. While all 
were thus occupied with hope, or, private dif- 

I truft, 
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tfTitl:, and while Ed Viratd was employed in ma- 
kinjg preparations for chat enterprise, he was 
feized with a difliemper, 6f which he expired in 
the forty ^fecdnd year pf his age, (anc) count* 
ing from his firit ufurpation,) in the (:wenty« 
third of his reign* The cbara£ler of this 
prince is cafily fummed up. His bell <]uali* 
ties were courage and beauty ^ his bad, acorn- 
bination of ^11 jtbe vices. S^flde five daugh* 
ters, this king left two fons, Kdward, prince 
of Wales, his fucceffor, then in his thirteenth 
year ; and Richard, duke of York, in his fe* 
venth. 



CHAP. 
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vJ PON the death of Edward, the king- 
dom was divided into two new faftions. The 
qiaeen^s family, who, during the laft reign had 
grown into power, was become obnoxious to 
the old nobility, who could not beaf to aft in 
fubordination to pcrfons whom they confidered 
as inferiors. The king himfelf, during his 
life-time, had been able W over-awt thefe animo* 

fities ; 
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fitics; and on his .dcath«-bcd endeavoured to 
guard againft their future cncreafc. He ex- 
prelTed a dedre, that his brother the duke of 
Gloucefter (hould he intrufted with the regen- 
cy^ and recommended peace and unanimity 
during the minority of bis jTon. But the king 
was no'fooner dead, than the parties broke ouc 
with all their former refentment; and the duke 
of Gloucefter, a crafty, wicked, and ambiti* 
ous prince, refolved to profit by their mu- 
tual contentions. 

His .firft aim was«to foment the difcontents 
■of the old nobility, by infinuating, that the 
queen wanted to hide the imeannefs of her ori-^ 
ginal in a multitude of new promotions ; at the 
fame time he redoubled his profeflions of zeal 
and attachment to that princefs, and thus en- 
tirely gained her confidence* Having fuccced- 
ed thus far, he gained over the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and fome other lords, to his incereils, • 
^ and prevailed upon them to fecond him in his 
attempts to get the guardianlhip of the young 
king conferred upon him^ together with the 
cuftody of his peffon. 

Being fure of the afilftance of thefe noble^ 

men, he refolved to take the king out of the 

V cuftody of the earl of Rivers, his uncle by the 

inotb^r'^ fide ^ a^d paving procured that 

\ noble- 
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hobl^itian to be arrpft^, he met young Edward 
in perfon, and offered to condud him up to 
London, with the moft profound dcmonftra- 
tions of refpefti Having thus fccurcd the pcr- 
fon of the king, his next ftcp was to get the 
charge of the king's brother, a boy .of about fe- 
yen years old, who, with the queen, his mother, 
had taken fan&uary in Weftminfter Abbey. 
The queen, who had forefcjn from the begin- 
ning the dangers that thn^tened her family, 
was very hardly perfuadcd to deliver tip her 
child ; but at the intercellion of the primate, 
and the archbiftiop of York, (he was at laft 
induced to comply -, and clafping her child m 
her arms, with a laft embrace, took leave of 
him with a Ihower of tears. The young king 
finding that he was to have the pleafure of Jiis 
brother's company, was greatly rejoiced at the 
queen's compliance, not confidering the fatal 
intent of thefe preparations ; for in a few days 
after the duke of Gloucefter, who had been 
made proteftor of the realm, upon a pretence 

.of guarding their perfons from danger, con- 
veyed them both to the Tower. 

Having thus fccured the perfons of thofe he 
intended JO deftroy, his next ftep was to fpread 
a report of their illegitimacy ; and, by pretend- 

. ed obftacles, to put off the day appointed for 

the 
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the young king's corbnacton. Lord Smiy^ « 
man of deep pcnetratioo» was the firft to dtf« 
ck^ his fears of the protedor*s having ili dcv 
(igns } and communicated his fufpicipn^to lord 
Haftiog^y wb(P loag had been firmly attached 
to the king's family. HaAings Jivoutd at fii^ 
give the furmilib no credit ; and probably hia 
wiQies that fuch a projed m^bt not J^ true« 
influenced his judgment, and confirmed hb 
fecurity. But he was foon undeceived i £m 
Catcfby, a vile inftrument of the proteabc, was 
fent t,o found him, and to try whether be coukl 
not be brought over to afiift the projefted ufur* 
pation. Haftings treated the propofal with 
horror; he profefied himfelf immoveable 44 
his adherence to the king ; and his death 
was therefore reiolved on by the prote£lor. 

In the mean tin>e, orders had been dif^ 
patched to execute the lords Rivers, Gray« 
and Vaughan, who had been confined in Poav 
fret caftle, and whofe only crime was their atf 
tachment to the young king. On the very day 
. on which they were beheaded, the protestor 
fummoped a council in the Tower, whither 
lord Haftings, amongit others, repaired, no 
way fufpefting that his own life .was in dan- 
ger. The duke of Gloucefter was capable of 
committing (he molt bloody and treacherous! 

murders 
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nuniers with the utmoft ceolncfs and indif* > 
ference. He came thither at nine o'clock in 
the morning with a moft chearful countenance^ 
fainting the members with the utmoft aSiibilt* 
fy, and demonftrations of unufual good hu- 
mour. He complimented the bilbop of Ely 
on his early ftrawberries, and begged to have a 
di(h of them* He then left the council, as if 
called away by other bufinefs ^ but defired 
that bis abience might not interrupt the de- 
bates. In about an hour he returned, quite 
altered in look, knitting 'his brows, biting his 
lips, and ihewing, by a frequent change of 
countenance, the figns of fome mward pertur- 
bation. A IHence enfucd for ftwne time ; and 
the lords lookejJ upon each other, not without 
reafon, expefting fome horrid cataftrophe. A€ 
kngth, he broke the dreadful filence : " My 
•* lords, cried he/ what puniftmient do they 
•* defcrve, who have confpired againft my 
« life ? *• This queftion redoubled the afto-' 
aifcmcntof the aflfemblyi and the filence con>- 
linuing, lord Haltings at length made anfwcr^ 
that whoever .did fo, deferved to be punilhed 
as a traitor. " Thefe traiitorsy cried the pro- 
" teftor, are the forcerefs, my brother's wife, 
** and Jane Shore, his miftrefs, with others, 
^ their affociatcs. See to what a condition 

" they 
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^* they have reduced me by cheir incantations 
*• and witchcrafts." Upon which he laid 
bare his arm, all fliri veiled and decayed. -The 
amazement of the council Teemed to encreale 
at this terrible accufation ; and lord Haftings 
again faid : *^ If they have committed fucTh a 
** crime, they defervc puniQimeht." ** If f 
** cried the proteftor, with a loud voice, deft 
*' thou anfwer me with Ifs ? I tell thee that 
<' they have confpired my death ; and that thou, 
*^ traitor, art an accompli(;e in their crime. " 
He then ftruck the table twic« with his hand ; 
and the room was inftantly filled with^ armed 
men. *^ I arreft thee, continues he, turning to 
*' Haftings, for high treafon;" and at the 
fame time gave him in charge to the foldiers. 
In the mean while, the council-room was filled 
with tumult and confufion ; and though no 
'^ refcue was ofiered, yet the foldiers caufcd a 
buftle, as if they apprehended danger. One 
of them narrowly miffed cleaving lord Stanly's 
liead with a battle-ax ; but he fortunately ef- 
capcd, by Ihrinking under the table. In all 
probability the fellow had orders for that at- 
tempt, and fliould Stanley be killed his death 
might be afcribcd to the tumult caufetd by an 
intended refcue. However, though he efcap- 
ed the blow he was arretted by the protec- 
tor's 
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tor^s order^ who was well apprized of his dN 
tachment to the young king. As for lord 
Hailings, he was obliged to make a (hort con* 
feflion to the next prieft that was at hand ; the 
protedlor crying out, By St. Paul, that he 
would not dine till he had feen his head taken 
off. He was accordingly hurried out to the Little 
Green before the Tower-chapel, and there be- 
headed on a log of wood, that accidentally lay 
in the way. Two hours after, a proclamation, 
very well drawn up, . was read to the citizens 
of London, enumerating his offences, and pal<- 
liating the fuddennefs of his punilhment. Ic 
was remarked, however, by a merchant a* 
moDg the auditors, that the proclamation was 
certainly drawn up by a fpirit of prophecy. 

The protcftor, having thus got rid of thofe 
he naoft feared, was willing to pleafe the popu- 
lace by punilhing Jaftc Shore, the late king*« 
miftrefs. This unfortunate woman was an 
enemy ' too humble to excite his jealoufyj 
yet as he had accufcd her of witchcraft, o£ 
which all the world faw fhe was innocent,, he 
thought prop(:r to make her an example, for 
tbofc faults of which Ihe was really guilty. 
Jane Shore had been formerly deluded from 
her hufband, who was a goldfmith in Lorn* 
bard Street, and continued to live with £d<' 

Vbu II. S ward. 
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ward, the mod guiltlefs miftrefs in bis abandon- 
cd court. She was ever known to intercede for 
the diftrcfled, and was ufualiy applied to as me- 
diator for mercy. She was charitable, generous, 
and of a moft pleafing convcrfation i her wit 
being faid to be as irrefiftible as her ^ beauty. 
As flie was blamelefs in other refpcds, the pro- 
teftor ordered her to be fued for incontinency, 
as having left her hufband to live in adultery 
with another. It is very probable, that the 
people were not difplcafed at feeing one again 
reduced to former mcannefs, who had for a 
while been raifed above them, and enjoyed 
the fmiles of a court. The charge againft her 
was too notorious to be denied ; (he pleaded 
guilty, and was accordingly condemned to 
wall^ bare- foot through the city, and to do pe- 
<j naiicc in St. Paul's church in a white flieet, 

with a wax-taper in her hand, before thoufandS 
of fpeftators. She lived above forty years af* 
terthis fentence, reduced to the moft extreme 
wretchednefs ; and Sir Thomas More, in the 
fucceeding reign, affurcs us, that he faw her ga- 
thering herbs in a field near the city for her 
nightly repaft; an extraordinary example of 
the ingratitude of courts, and the reverfes of 
fortune. 

The 
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The proteftor now began to throw off the 
made, and to deny his pretended regard for 
the fons of the late king, thinking it high time 
to afpire at the throne more openly. He had 
previoufly gained over the duke of Bucking- 
ham, a man of talents and power, by bribes 
and promifes of future favour. This noble- 
man, therefore, ufed all his arts to infufe into 
the people an opinion of the baftardy of the 
late king, and alfo that of his children. Doc- 
tor Shaw, a popular preacher, was hired to 
harangue the people from St. Paul's Crofs to* 
the fame purpofe ; where, after having difplay- 
cd the incontinence of the queen, and infiftihg 
on the illegality of the young king's title, he 
then expatiated on the yirtues of the protcftor. 
" It is thcproteftor, cried he, who carries in his 
" face the image of virtue, and the marks of a 
" true defcent. He alone can reftorc the loft 
" glory and honour of the nation." It was 
hoped, upon this occafion, that fome of the po- 
pulace would have cried out. Long live ;king 
Iflichard ! but the audience remaining illent, 
the duke of Buckingham undertook to per- 
fuade them, in bis turn» His fpejec^ was copious 
upQn the calamities of the laft reign, and the 
baftardy of the prefent race ; he faw only one 
method of fhielding off the mifcries that threat- 
S 2 encd 
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ewd theilatc, which w^s, tp cleft the pratcft- 
or; but he feemed^pprebeofive chat he would 

. istever be prevailed on to accept of a crown^ ac- 
coajpaqied with fuch difficulty ^d^ dangerr 
He next ^rlkcd his auditors, whether, they 
would have the proteftor for their king ^ 
but was mortified to find that a total filencc 
cnfued. The mayor/ who was in the ifccret, 
willing to relieve him in this cmbarraffing 
fituatioft, obferved, that the citizens were not 
tccuftomed to be harrangued. by a perfoji of 
fuch quality, and would only give an anfwer jto 
their recorder. This ofiiccr, therefore, repeated 
the duke's fpeech, but the people coatinuing 
ftill fileat, " This is ftrange obftinacy, cried the 
♦• dukc; we only require ofyow, in plain terms, 
•• to declare whether, or not, you will have the 
.•* dukc of Gloucefter for your king ; as the 
♦« lords and comnions have fuffkient power 
«* without your eoncurrcncc ?** After all theft 
efforts, fomcof the mcancft apprentices, in- 
cited by the proteftor's and Buckingham's fcF*' 

. Jirants, raifixig a feeble cry of, " God fovc king 
Richard T* the mob at the door, a defpicablf 
dafs of people, ever pleafed with novelty, re- 

' peated the cry, and, throwing up their :€ap% 
repeated^ A Richard i a Richard I 

la 
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', Iff this manwer the diike took the advan^^ 
toge of this faint approbation ; and the next 
day, at' the head of the mayor and alderihen, 
went to wait upon the proteftor, at Baynar'd^* 
Gaftle, with offers of the crown. When Ri- 
chard was told that a great multitude was wait- 
ifig at the door, with his ufual hypocrify he 
appeared to the crowd in a gallery between 
two bilhops, and at firft feemed qiiite fdrprifed 
at fucH a concourfe of people. But when he was 
informed that their bufinefs was to offer him 
the crown, he declared againft accepting it; al- 
ledging his love for the late king, his brother, 
his affli&ion for the children under his care, and 
his own infufficiency.. Buckingham feeming 
difpleafcd with this anfwcr, muttered fomc 
words to himfclf, but at length plainly told 
him, *^That it was necdlefs to refufe, for that 
^* the people were bent on makings him king; 
" that they had now proceeded too far to re- 
*' cede ; and therefore, in cafe of his refufal, 
" were determined to offer the crown where it 
** would meet a more ready acceptance.** This 
was a refolution which the proteAor*s tender- 
nefs for his people would not fuffer him to fee 
cffcfted. " I perceive, cried he, in a modeft 
^* toTie, that the kingdom is rcfolved to load 
** me with preferments, unequal to my abilities 
S3 « or 
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" or my choice ; yet fince it is tny diity t6t)Bcy 
<* the diftatcs of a free people, I will, though 
<* reludantly, accept their petition. I . thcrc- 
** fore, from this moment, enter upon the go- 
*• vernment of England and France, with a re- 
' ^ folution to defend the one, and fubdue the 
' •* other/* The crowd being thus difmiflfcd, 
each tnan returned home, pondering upon the 
proceedings of the day • and making fuch re- 
marks as paffion, intereft, or party m^ht fug- 
gcft. 
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CHAP. XXL 
RICHARD m. 



NE crime ever draws on another •, jufticc 
will revolt againft fraud, and ufurpation re- 
quires fccurity. As foon, therefore, as Ri- 
chard was feared upon the throne, he fent 
the governor of the Tower orders to put the 
two yoqng princes to death ; but this brave 
man, whofe name was Brackenbury, rc fufed to 
be made the inftrument of a tyrant's will; 
S 4 and 
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ind fubmiffivcly anfwcrcd, that he knew not 
how to embrue his hands in innocent bloodj: 
A fit inftrumentj however^ was not long want- 
ing 5 Sir James Tyrrd readily undertook the 
office, and Brackcnbury was ordered to refign 
to him the keys for one night. Tyrrel chufing 
three affociates, Slater, Deighton, and Foreft, 
came in the night-time to the door of the 

. chamber, where the princes were Ipdged j and 
fending in the aiTaffins, he bid them execute 
their commiffion, while he hiiiifclf ftaid with- 
out. They found the young princes in bed> 
and fallen into a found flcep : after fuffocating 
them with the bolder and pillows, they Ihew- 
ed their naked bodies to Tyrrel j who ordered 
them to be buried at the ftair-foot, deep in the 
ground, under an heap of ftones. ^ Thefc fads 
appeared in the fucccedlng* reign, being con- 
feflcd by the perpetrators ; who, however, et 
capcd punilhment for the crime. The bodieii 

. of the princes were afterwards fought for by 
Henry VII. but could not be found j however^ 
in the reign of Charles II. the bones of two 
perfons, anfwering their age, were found in the 
very fpot where it was faid they were bu* 
ried : they were interred in a marble monument 
by order of the king in Weftminfter Abbey. 

Richard had npw waded through every ob* 
ftaclc to the throne; and began, after the 

. man- 
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matiner of all ufurpcrs, to ftrcngthen his ill- 
got power by foreign conncjtions. Scnfiblc, 
alfby of the influence of pageantry and (hcvr 
upon the minds of the people, he caufed himfclf . 
to be crowned firft at London, and afterwardf 
« ,York. The clergy he endeavoured to fe- 
cure by great indulgcncies ; and his friends, by 
'bellowing rewards on them, in proportion as 
diey were inftrumental in placing him on th# 
throne. 

But while he thus endeavoured to eftablifh 
his power, be found it threatened on a quarter 
where he leaft expeftcd an attack. The duke of 
Buckingham, who had been too inftrumental 
in placing him on the throne, though he had 
received the greatcft rewards for his fervices, 
yet continued to wi(h for more. He had al- 
ready feveral pofts and governments conferred 
Qpon him ; but that nobleman, whofe avarice 
^as infatiable, making a demand of the con- 
fifcated lands in Hereford, to which his family 
had an ancient claim, Richard, either reluc- 
tantly complied with his requeft, or but par- 
tially indulged it, fo that a coolnefs foon en- 
fued^ and no fooner had Buckingham fup- 
pofcd himfelf injured, than he refolved to de- 
throne a monarch, whofe title was found- 
ed in iiijuftice. At firft, however, this alpiring 
a fub- 
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fubjcft remained in doubt, whether he fhould 
put up for the crown himfclf, or fee up an- 
Qthcr -, but the latter refolution prevailing, he 
^et^rmined to declare for Henry, carl of 
(Richmond, who was at that time an exile in 
Brittany, and was confiered as the only fur- 
viving branch of the houfe of Lancaften 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was at that time 
detained in a kind of honourable cuftody by 
the duke of Brittany. He was one of thofe, 
who had the good fortune to -cfcape the nu- 
. mcrous maffacres of the preceding reigns j but 
as he was a defceadant of John of Gaunt, 
by the female line, he was for that rcafon ob- 
noxious to thofe in power. He had long lived 
in exile ; and was, at one time, delivered up to 
the embaffadors of Edward, who were prepar- 
ing to carry him over to England, when the 
prince, who delivered him, repented of what 
he had done, and took him from the ambafla- 
dors juft as they were leading him on fliip- 
board. This was the youth on whom the 
duke of Buckingham caft his eye, to fucceed 
to the crown, and a negociation was begun be- 
tween them for that purpofe. Henry's here- 
ditary right to the throne was doubtful, but 
the crimes of the ufurper ferved to ftrengthen 
hjs claims. However, ftill- further to improve his 

title, 
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title, a marriage was projedled between him 
and the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of 
the late king, and the queen dowager was pre- 
vailed on heartily to accede to the meafure. ^ 

Richard, in the mean time, either informed 
by his creatures, or kept diftruftful by con- 
icious guilt, began to fufpcft Buckingjiam's fi- 
delity ; and the fecret informations which he 
daily received, left him no room to doubt of 
the truth of his fufpicions. Impreffcd with 
this jealoufy, theVcfore, he formed a refolution 
of fending for him to court; and the duke*s rc- 
fuling to obey the fummons, confirmed him in 
his fears. But he foon had the plained proofs 
of Buckingham's enmity, intelligence arriving 
that this nobleman was at the head of a large 
body of men in arms, and marching towards 
the weftem ihore. Richard, whofe courage 
no dangers could allay, immediately put him- 
felf in a pofture of defence, by levying fomc 
troops in the North, and prepared to meet the 
infurgents with his ufual expedition. But for- 
tune leemed his friend on the prefent occafion» 
and rendered all his preparations unnecefTary. 
As Buckingham was advancing by hiafty 
marches towards Gloucefter, where he de- 
figned to crofs the Severn, juft at that time the 
river was fwoln to fuch a degree, that the 
I ' country 
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country on both fides was deluged, and evert V.:: 
the tops of fome hills were coyercd wirfi- '^ 
water. This inundation continued ibr ten - 
days; during which Buckingham's ai*nf)y, com* ^ 
l!>ofed of Welflimen, could neither paf3 the j^ 
river, nor find_ fiibfiftencc on their own fide ; .^ 
they were, therefore, obliged to difperfc, and {. 
return home, notwithftanding all the dukc*s ef- U 
forts to prolong their ftay. In this hclplefs fi- L 
tuation, the duke,, after a ftiort deliberation^ '^ 
took refuge at the houfe of one Battifter, who i 
had been his fervanr, and who had received i 
i»epeated obligations from his family. But the- 
wicked feldom find, as they fcldom exert^ 
friendfliip. Baniftcr, unable to refift the temp- 
tation of a large reward that was fct upon the* 
duke's head, went and betrayed him' tothcf 
ftcrifF of Shropfhirej who, furrounding- the 
houfe with armed men, fcized' the duke, in the 
habit of a peafant, and condu(9:cd him to' Sa-- 
lift>ury; where he was inftantly tried, eon*-- 
dcmned^ and executed, according to the ftim- 
iilary method pradifcd in thofc ag^s; 

In the mean time, the duke of Richmond^ 
tended in England; but- finding his HopeS^ 
fruftrated by rhe failure of Buckinghen^, he* 
haft il y fet. fail agjiin, and returned to* Britta- 
ify. Thus every occurrence feem^d- Do pro*-- 

. «nifc 
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imfe Richard a long poflfcffioo of the crown i 

liowever, the aachoritf of parliamcQC was ftill 

wanting to give faoftion to the iojuftice of his 

proceedings ; but ia thofe times of ignorance 

and guilt that was cafiJy procured. An aA wa» 

palTcd, confirming the illegitimacy of Edward's 

children ^ an a& ctf attsunckr alfo was confirmed 

againft Henry, earl of Richmond ; and all the 

ufurper^s wifbes feemed to be the aim of their 

deliberations. One thing, however, was want* 

ing to complete Richard's lecurity, which was 

the deatb c^his rival ; to effeft which, he fcnc 

ambafladors to the duke of Brittany, fcem« 

ingly upon bufinefs of a public nature \ b\^% 

tn reality, to treat with Landais, that prince's 

miniftcr, to deliver up Richmond. The mi« 

niiler was bale enough to enter into the nego>« 

tiation ; but Richmond having bad timely no 

tice, fled away into France, and juft reach- 

ed the confines of that kingdom when he 

found that be was purfued by thofe who intend* 

cd giving him up to his rival. 

Richard thus finding his attempt! to fci'^e 
his enemy's perfon unfucccfaful, became every 
day more cruel, as his power grew more pre- 
carious. Among thofe who cliicfly excited 
his jealoufy, was the lord Stanly, who was 
9i^rried to the widow of Edward y and to keep 

him 
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him ftedfaft in obedience, he took his fon ms 
an hoftage for the father's behaviour. He now 
alfo refolded to get rid of his prefeot queen, 
Anne, to make room for a match with his 
niece, the princefs Elizabeth, by whofe alliance 
he hoped to cover the injuftice of his claims. 
This lady, whom he deQred to get rid of, was 
the widow of the young prince of Wales, 
whom he had murdered with his own hands 
at Tewkfbury ; and it is no flight indication 
of the barbarity of the times, that the widow 
fliould accept for her fccond lord, the mur- 
drrer of her former hufl)and. But (he was 
now rewarded for her former inhumanity, as 
Richard treated her with fo much pride and 
indifference, that fhe died with grief, accord- 
ing to his ardent expeftation. However, his 
wiflies were not crowned with fuccefs in his 
applications to Elizabeth -, the mother, indeed, 
was not averfe to the match ; but the princefs 
herfelf treated his vile adJrelfes with contempt 
and deteftation. 

Amidft the perplexity caufed by this unex- 
peftcd rcfufal, he received information, that 
the earl of Richmond was once more making 
preparations to land in England, and affert his 
claims to the crown. Richard, who knew not 
in what quarter he might expcft the invader, 

had 
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had taken poft at Nottingham, in the centre of 
the kingdom ; and had given commiflTions to 
fevcral of his creatures, to oppofe the enemy 
whererer he fliould land. The account re« 
ceived of Richmond's preparations were not 
ungrounded ; he fet out from Harflcur in 
Normandy, with a retinue of about two thou- 
fand perfons; and, after a voyage of fix days» 
arrived at Milford-Haven, in Wales, where he 
landed without oppofuion. Sir Rice ap Tho* 
mas, and Sir Walter Herbert, who were in- 
trufted to oppofe him in Wales, were. both in 
his interefts ; the one immediately deferted to 
him, and the other made but a feeble oppofi- 
tion. Upon news of this defcent, Richard, 
who was poffcffed of courage and military con- 
doA, his only virtues, inftantly refolvcd to meet 
his antagonift, and decide their mutual preten« 
fions by a battle. Richmond, on the other 
hand, being apinforced by Sir Thomas Bour« • 
chier. Sir Walter Hungerford, and others, to 
the number of about. fix thoufand, boldly ad* 
vanced with the fame intention ; and in a few 
days, both armies drew near Bofworth-ficld, to 
determine a conteil that had now for more 
than forty years filled the kingdom with ci- 
vil commotions and deluged its plains with 
blood. 

The 
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The army of Richard was above doublt 
that of Henry i but the chief confidence of th« 
latter lay in the friendfliip and fccret affuran^ 
ces of lord Sunly, who^ with a body of feven 
thoufand nien> hovered near the field of battle^ 
And declined engaging on either fide. 

Richard perceiving bis enemy advance^ 
drew up his army, confifting of about thirteea 
thoufand men, tn order of battle ; he gave the 
command of the van-guard to the duke of 
Norfolk, while he led the main body himfelf^ 
with the crown on his head, dcfigning by this 
cither to infpire the enemy with awe, or to ren* 
der himfelf confpicuous to his own army. 
The van of Richmond's army, confifting of 
. archers, was commanded by John, earl of 
Oxford ; Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing^. 
Sir John favage the left^ while the earl him« 
felf, accompanied by his uncle, the earl ojf 
Pembroke, placed himfelf iti the main body. 
Lord Scanty, in the mean time, pofted him** 
felf on one flar^k, between the two armies^ 
while bis brother look his ftation on the othef, 
which was oppofite. Richard feeing him :thua 
tn a fituation equally couvenient for joining 
either army, immediately fent him orders to 
unite himfelf to the main body, which the o* 
thcr refufing, he gave inftant orders for be- 
heading I 
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heading lord Stanley's (on^ whom he ftill kept 
as an hoftage. He was perfuadcd, however, to 
podpone th€ e]ce€Utk>n till after the fight \ 
aod attendiiig to the more important tranfac- 
tions of chd day, he dtreded the trumpets to 
foxittd to battle. The two armies approaching 
each other, the battle began with a ihower o£ 
ftrrotMTs, and foon the adverfe fronts were fcen' 
€}oftng. This was what lord Stanley had fof 
fiwne time expefted, who immediately profit- . ^ 
ing by the occafioft, joined the line of Rich-' 
mond, and thu» turned the fortune of the day* 
This meafure, which was fo i>nexpeftcd to th« 
men, though not to their leaders, had a pro- 
^rtioned effcft on both armies, it infpired 
unufoal courage into Henry's foldfcrs, and 
threw Riclterd*s into confufion. The intrepid 
tynrnt p«(^roei^ring the danger of his fituation^ 
fpurred up- his horfe kito the thickcft of th# 
ightf whi^Ie Richmond quitted his ftation be^ 
hind, to encourage bid troops by his prefence 
- in the front. Richard perceiving him, was dt^ 
ir<AMs of ending all by one blow 5 and with ir*» 
tcAStMe fWy 8ew» through thoufands to attacls 
him. He ftew Sr William Brandon, the earl'^ 
ftandard bearer, who attempted to Clop his ca« 
f»f . Sir John Cheney having taken Brandon's^ 
ylactf^ was thrown by him to the ground. Rich*' 
mond, uv the mean time ftood &rtti^ to oppoi# 
Vpi.II. T hitjii 
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him ; but they were fepafated by thcinterpofmg 
crowd. Richard, thusdifappointed^went^by his 
. prefence, to infpire his troops at another quarter ^ 
but at length perceiving his army every where 
yielding or flying, and now finding that all was 
gone, he rufhed with a loud ihout into the midH 
of the enemy, and there met a better death than 
his <:rimcs and cruelties dcferved. After the bat- 
tle, his body was found ftripped among an heap 
^of flain, covered over with wounds, and the 
eyes frightfully flaring. In. this manner it 
was thrown acrois an hprfe, the head banging 
down on one fide, and the legs on the pther^ 
and thus carried to Leicefler. It lay there, two. 
days cxpofed to public view, and then was 
burred without farther ceremony. 

Richard's crown being found by pne of 
Henry's foWiers on the field of battle, U was 
immediately placed upon the head of the con- 
queror, while the whole army, as if infpired. 
with one voice, cried out, "Long live king 
" Henry r 

Thus ended the bloody reign of Richard ; 
and by his death the race of the Plantagenec 
kings, who had been in pofTeffion of the crown 
during the fpace of three hundred and thirty 
years, became, cxtincf.. Thus ende^ alfo the 
contefts between the houfesof York and Lan* ' 
caftcr, by which moft of the ancient families 
I of 
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cjf the kingdom were extmguiflied, and mora 
than an hundred thoufahd men loft their lives, 
cither by the fword or the executioner. 

Thefc diflcnfions had, for fome time, re-^ 
duced the kingdom to a ftate of favage bar* 
barity. Laws, arts, and commerce, which had 
before emitted fome feeble gleams, were en- 
•tirely neglefted for the praftice of arms •,. and 
to be a conqueror was fufficient, in the eyes of 
the brutal people, to ftand for every Other vir- 
tue. The Englilh had, as yet, but little idea o( 
legal fubordination ; nor could they give any 
applaufe to thofe who attempted to cultivate 
the arts of peace, the whole of their itudy and 
education being turned for wap. The fero- 
city of the people to each other was incredi- 
ble. However, the women, whatever part 
they took in the difturbances of the govern- 
ment, were exempted frorn capital puniftl- 
ments ; nor were they ever put to death, ex- 
cept when convifted of witchcraft or poifon- 
ing. As for the clergy, they were entirely di- 
ftinft from the laity, both in cultoms, laws, and 
learning. They were governed by the code of 
civil law, drawn up in the times of Juftinian j^ 
. while the laity were held by the common law, 
which had been traditional from times im.memo- 
rial in the country. The clergy, however we 
T 2 may 
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may be told to the contrary^ underftood and 
wrote Latin fluently ; while the laity, on the 
other hand, underilood nothing of Latin, but. 
applied themfelves wholly to the French lan- 
guage, when they afpired at the charafler of a 
polite education. The clei^y, as a body di- 
ftindt from the ftacc, little intcreftcd them- 
felves in civil polity ; and perhaps they were 
not difpleafed to fee the laity, whom they con* 
fide red lefs as fellow- fubjcfts than rivals for 
power, weakening themfelves by continual 
contcfts, and thus rendering themfelvcs more 
eafily manageable. In fhort, as there was no 
knowlege of government among the individu- 
als, but what totally refalted from power, the 
ftate was like a feverifh conftitution, ever lub- 
jeft to ferment and diforder. France, indeed, 
had ferved for fome time as a drain for the 
peccant humours ; but when that was no lon- 
ger open, the diforders of the conftitution 
feemcd daily to encreafe, and vented them- 
felves at laft in all the horrors of a long coi%t 
tinucd qivil war^ 
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. F T E R having prefentcd the reader with a.d. 14^5* 
a frightful train of treafons, ftratagems, mur- 
ders, and ufurpations, we are now beginning 
to emerge into a time of greater importance 
and glory. We are now to view the condud: 
of a monarch, who, if not the beft, was, at 
kaft, the moft ufcful of any that ever fate 
upon the Britifh throne. We are now to be- 
J i hold 
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hiild a n%(k>i^.of«:<taii^k-rei^4^^ to xml fub^. 
otdifiAtian % aa infolent . ao^^faf^tQu; arifto*^ 
cfaey humbled). wii^awu:oa£tcd, comincc^e 
rcMrc^:and *tke-p§t?eful art? made amiable^ 
t^a9<5opld^foi:Aviu>ni;jvar alone heretofore. had 4 
charms; HHbcn«^/w^:hayp, ouly. beh^ the^, 

' a&ioa^ of ;a .harbaroos-Aation^r oh^yiag ^whh j-e- ^ 
liT(2tncc,- a»d^y0fiwd>)M:^priceu bu^Jicnte* 
f6fward:wc miy.difcoircr ntt9reTcfiii?5i pqlhics,^ 

. and. btwsTi concerted f^hf^f:;^ h^fRan/wft. 

, dom, as if rei»icd:fit>miher lethargy, of thir*- 
teeti' hundred year$, exerting, all hcr*e&ru to 
fubduc the nafural-frrocity-of the people, and 
td- introduce^ permanefti felicity. - 

Henry's firft care upon coming to the throne, 
was to marry the princefs Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward the fourth -, and thus he blended 
the intereft^ of the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter, fo that ever after they were incapable of 
diftinftion, Neverthelefs, being apprehfnfive 
that the people might fuppofe he claimed the 
crown in right of this union, he deferred the 
queen's coronation till two years after, by which 
he made the priority of his own claim incon- 
teftable. His reign alfo happily commenced 
with an obedience to the forms* of law, of 
which England had hitherto feen but few cx- 
gmpies. An aft had been paflcd in the pre- 
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ceding reign for the attainder of his friends 
and followers, which continued ftill in force j 
and the names of many members of that 
houfe, by whicli it was to be repealed, were 
pxprefly mentioned in the attainder. To fuf- 
fer thefc to join in repealing that ftatute, 
would be adrnitting them as judges in their own 
caufe ; but to this Henry prudently objected, 
obliging them to leave the houfe, till an ad 
was paflfed for reverfing their attainder. 

Before this reign, it had been ufual with 
any perfon who was attainted, after his execu- 
tion, to give away his cftates to any of the 
court favourites that happened to be moft in 
confidence. Henrys wifely perceived that this 
fevcrity had two bad efFeds; the cruelty of ' 
the meafure in the firft place excited indigna- ' 
tion ; and it alfo made "the favourite too 
powerful for fubjedion. In order tq re- 
medy thefe inconveqiencies, he made a law to 
deprive thofe who were fo.gnd in arms of their 
cftates and efFefts, and fequefter them fdr the 
benefit of the crown. 

A great part of the miferies of his prede- 
ceffors proceeded from their ppj^erty, which 
was moftly occafioned by riot and diffipation. 
Henry faw that money alone could turn the 
fcale of power in his favour ; and therefore 
T 4 hoarded 
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hoarded up all the conliixratioiui of bis eiiemtet 

with the utmoft frugality. From bencc be 

has been accufed by hiftorians of avarice ; but* 

Ch^t avarice which tends to ftrcngthco govcrn- 

tticnt^ and rcprcfs fcditioi), is not pnly excufe- 

able, but praife- worthy. Liberality in a king 

is too often a mifplaced virtue. What is thus 

given, ts generally extorted from the ioduf- 

trious and needy, to be lavifhed as rewards oa 

the rich, the infidious, and the fawning,- upaa 

the fycophants of a court, or the improveri of 

luxurious refinenKnt. Henry (hewed himfeif 

very different from his predcccflors in.thcfe r«- 

fpe^ls, as he gave away very few rewards to^ 

the courtiers about his peribn ; and none ex^ 

cept the needy (hared his beoefadiotu. He . 

relea&d all prifoners for debt in his domi^ 

pionsi whofe debts did not amount to forty 

ibiliings, and paid their creditors from the 

royal coffers. Thus his oeconomy rendered 

him not on)y uftful to the poor, but enabled 

him to be juft to his own creditors, either gr 

broad or at home. Thofe fums which he hot^ 

rowed from the city of London; or any of 

his fubjcfts, he repaid at the appointed day 

with the utmoft punfiuality j and in proporr 

tion as he was eftecmed in his own dominio^^a^ 

hp b^^apie rcfpe^able abroad* 

With 
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With regard to the king's Icrvants, he wa« 
'4iimf€lf the only ading minifter ; and as for 
the reft, he did not chufc his under-agcnts 
from among the nobilitf, as had been ni^; 
v«ifua] ; but pitched upon John Morton, and 
Richard Fox, two clergymen, perfonsof in- 
duftry, vigilance, and capacity, to whom he 
chiefly confided his affairs and fecret councils. 
They had (hared with him in all his former 
dangers and dtftrefles ; and he now took care 
that ihey fliould participate in his good for* 
tone ; 0ie (me being foon after created bifhop 
of Ely, ^e other bifliop pf Exeter. He per* 
haps fuppofcd, that as clergymen were natu- 
•rally more dependent on him than the nobili- 
ty, fo they would be more fubmiflive to his 
commands, and more aftive in their fervices. 

Immediately after his marriage with Eliza- 
^th, he ifiued a general pardon to all fuch as 
cbofe to accept it ; but thofe lords who had 
hcen the favourites of the laft reign, and long 
accuftomed to turbulence, refufed his profered 
tendemds, and flew to arms. Lord Lovel, 
together with Humphrey and Thomas Staf- 
ford, placed themfelves at the head of this in- 
fyitrtAvm ; but Henry fcnt the duke of Bed- . 
ford to oppofe them, with orders to try what 
j»%ht be doM by oflTcring a pardon, before 

2 he 
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* he made My attempts to reduce them. The 
duke punctually obeyed his inftruAions ; and 
a general promife of pardon was mad^ to the 
^els, which had a greater effe£i on the leaders 
than on their followers. Lovel» who had un- 
dertaken an cntcrprizc that exceeded his cou- 
rage and capacity, was fo terrified wich the 
fears of defertipn among his troops, that he 
fuddenly withdrew himfclf; and, after lurking 
fome time in Lancafliire, made his efcape 
into Flanders, Where he was proteCbed by the 
dutchefs of Burgundy. The Staffords took 
fan(5luary in the church of Colnham, a village 
near Abingdon -, but it uppeariog that this 
church had not the privilege of giving protec- 
tion,' they were taken thence ; the eldcft Staf- 
ford was executed at Tyburn; the younger, 
pleading that he was mifled by his brother, ob- 
tained his pardon. The rebel army, now with- 
out a leader, fubmitted to the riiercy of the 
king, and were permitted to difperfe without 
farther puniflimcnt. 

\ But the people were become fo turbulent 
and fadious by a long courfe of civil war, that 
no governor could rule them, nor any king 
pleafe •, fo that one rebellion feemed extin^ 
guiihed only to give rife to another. The 
king, in the beginninc; of bis reign, had* given 

orders 
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orders that the Ton of the duke of Clarence, 
whom wef have already mentioned as being 
drowned in a wine-butt, Ihouldbe tjken from 
the prifon where he had been confined by Rich- 
ard, a«d' brought to the Tower; This unfortu- 
nate youth, who was fty led the earl of Warwick, 
was, by long confinement, fo unacquainted 
with the world, that, as we are told, he could 
not tell the difference between a duck and an ^ 
hen. However, the unhappy youth, harm* 
lefs as he was, was made an inftrument 
to deceive the people. There lived in Oxford 
one Richard Simon, a prieft, who poflcfling 
fome fubtlety, and more raftinefs, trained up 
one .Lambert Simnel, a baker*s fon, to coun- 
terfeit the perfon of the earl of Warwick; 
and he was previoufly inftrufted by his tutor 
to talk upon many fa£ts and occurrences, as 
happening to him in the court of Edward. 
But as the impofture was not calculated to 
bear a clofe infpeftion, it was thought proper 
to (hew him firft at a diftance j and Ireland 
was judged the fitted theatre for him to fup- 
port his affqnied charafter. The plot unfolded ' 
to their wilhes ; Simnel was received with the 
utmoftjoy, and proclaimed king of Ireland ; he - 
.was conduced by the magiftrates and the po- 
pulace of Dublin with great pomp to the Cat- 
tle, 
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ik, wh<Te he was treated conformtblj to his 
Aippoficd birth and diftindion. 

Henry coold not help feeling more uneafi- 
nefs at this bare^faced impofture than it fcem- 
ed CO deferve ; but the penetrating oionarch 
iaw that his mother-in law was ac the bottom 
of it I and he dreaded the fierce inquietude of 
her temper. He was refolvtd, therefore, to 
take the advice of his council upon this occi^ 
fion; and they, after due deliberation,, deter- 
mined upon confining the old queen to a mo- 
naflery i but, to wipe off the imputation of trca* 
(on from one fo nearly allied to the crown, it 
was given out, that fhe was thus puniihed for 
having formerly delivered up the princefs her 
daughter to Richard. The |>eople as ufuai 
murmured ac the feverity of her treatment ; 
but the king, unmindful of their idle clar 
mours, perfifted in his refolution ; and flie re- 
mained in confinement till her death, which 
did not happen till fcveral years after. The 
next meafure was to flaew Warwick to the 
people. In confeciuence of this, he was taken 
from the Tower, and led through the princi- 
pal ftreets of Lo^ndon, after which he was 
conduded in folemoi proccffion to St. FauFs, 
where great numbers were afifembled to fee 
ium. Still, however, the)- proceeded in Dub- 
lin 
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Ka to honour their pretended monarch ^ and 

be vras crowned with great folenimcy, in pre^ 

fence of the earl of Kiidam^ the chanceUor, 

and the other officers of ftacr. Such impofi* 

tions upon the people, were very frequent at 

thalt tinoe, in ieveral parts of Europe. Lor- 

raiiH Naples, and Poctugal,. had their im{>of^ 

tors, who continued co deceive for a longtime 

without detefiiicm. In faft, the inhabitants of 

every country^ were fo much confined withii^ 

their omn lia»ts, and knew fo little of what 

waa paffing in the reft of the world, that anf 

diftant ftory might be propagated, how iin^ 

probable lbever« In this man^ncr, king Sim- ^ 

nel, being now joined by lord Lovel, and one 

or two lords tnore of the difcontentcd party, 

rcfohredto pafs over into Engknd ; and accor* 

cfingly landed in Lancalhife,' from whence he 

marched to York, expefting the courttrjr 

would rife and join him as he marched along. 

Bu^ in this he was deceived ; the people averie 

to join a body <^ German and Irifti tirx^, by 

whom he Was fopported, ai^d kept in awe by 

the king*fr reputation, remained in tranqtiJIity, 

or gave alt rilelr affiftance to the royal cau6; 

The earl of Lincoln, therefore, a, dififlfeffeed 

lofd, to vFhom t h^ command of the rebel army 

was givei^y ftading no hopes but in fpeedy vio» 

tory» 
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tory, was determined to bring the conteft tb 
a ihort liTue. The oppofite armies met at 
$toke» in the county of Nottingham^ *n^ 
fought a battle, which was more bloody, and 
more pbftinately difputed, than cotild have 
been expedled from the inequality of their 
forces. But vidory at length declared in favour 
of the king, and it proved decifive. Lord 
Lincoln perifhed in the field of battle ; lord- 
Lovel was never more heard of, and it was^ 
fuppofed he (hared the fame fate. Simnel, 
with his tutor Simon, was taken prifbner ; and 
four thoufand of the common men fell in bat-» 
tlei Simon being a prieft could not be tried 
b^ the civil power, and was only committed to: 
clofe confinement. Simnel was too contemp- 
tible to excite the king's fears or refentmenti 
he was pardoned, and made a fcuUion in the 
king's kitchen, whence he was afterwards ad- 
vaficed to the rank of falconer, in which mean 
employment he died. 

« Things being thus quietly fettled at home; 
Henry began to turn his thoughts towards his 
continental connexions, and to eftabl^ifh fpme 
dejgrceof underftan^ing between him and the 
neighbouring dates around him. He was too 
wife a prince, not to perceive the fatality of 
cQnquefts upon the continent^ which could at 

bcft 
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beft produce no other reputation -than the empty 
one of military glory. Yet, while he' inccrnally 
defpifed fuch pernicious triumphs^ he wa^ ob- 
liged, in order to gain popularity, to counte- 
nance them. He, therefore, frequently boaft-* 
ed that he was determined to ravifh his king* 
dom of France from the ufurpers, who had 
long poireiTed it; and that he would lay the 
whole country in blood. But thefe were, the 
diflant threats of a crafty politician ; there was 
nothing more diftant from hi^ heart. A^ far a^ 
negociations went, h^ did all in his power ; to 
keep the interefts of that kingdom fb nearly 
balanced,^ as to prevent any from growing too 
. powerful ; but as for fuccours of men and 
money, he too well knew the value of both 
to lavifh them, as his predeceflbrs had done, 
upon fuch fruitlcfs projeds. 

About this time the nobles of Brittany, be- 
' ing difgufted with their minifter, Peter Lan- 
dais, rofe in confpiracy againft him, and put 
him to death. Willing to defend one crime ^*^* ^^^^ 
by another, they called in the aid of the French 
monarch, to proteft them from the refentment 
of their own' fovereign. The French monarch 
quickly obeyed the call 5 but inftead of only 
bringing' the nqbles afllftance, over- ran and 
took pofllffion of the grcatcft part of the 

country. 
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country. The aid of Henry was implored 
by the diftrefied Bretons i but this mo- 
narch appeared more willing to aflift them by 
negociations than by arms •» but though he de- 
termined to maintain a pacific condiift, as far 
as the fituation of his affairs wouM permit, he 
knew too well the warlike difpoikion of his 
fubjefts, and their defires to engage in any 
icheme that promifed the humiliation of France, 
He reiblved, therefore, to take advantage of 
this propeniity ; and to draw fome fupplies of 
money from the people, -on pretence of ^ving 
affiftance to the duke of Brittany. He ac- 
cordingly fummoned a parliament to meet at 
, Weftminfter, and eafily perfiiaded them to 

grant him a confiderabk fupply. 6ut money 
was, at that time, more <fafily granted than le- 
vied in England. A new infurrefbion began 
in Yorklhire, the people refitting the commif- 
fioners who were appointed to levy the tax. 
The carl of Northumberland attempted to eir- 
force the king's command ; but the populacr, 
being by this taught to believe that he was tl^er 
advifer of their opprefHons, flew to arms, at- 
tacked his houfe, and put hrin to death. The 
mutineers did not ftop there ; but, by the ad^ 
vice of one John Achamber, a fcditious fellow 
of mean birth, they cbofe Sir John Egnemont 

for 
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iot their leader, and prepared themfelves for a 
vigorous refiftance. The king, upon hearing 
this rath proceedit>g» immediately levied a 
force, which he pat under the carl of Surry $ ' 
mnd this noblenaan^ encountering the rebels^ 
difiipaCed the tumult, and took their leader^ 
Achambcr, prilbnen Achamber was ihortly 
after executed ;. but Sir John Egremont fled 
to the court of the d'utchefs of Burgundy^ the ' 
ufual retreat of all who were obnoxious to 
government in England. 

As Henry had gone thus far in prepara-^ 
tions for a war with France, he fuppofcd that 
it would Se too flagrant an impofltion upon 
the credulity of the nation, not to^put a part of 
bis threats in execution. France was by this 
time pdOTeflTcd of all Brittany j and a marriage 
had been lately concludjcd between the French 
aionarcby #nd the dutchefs of the lad named 
Herritory, This acce(fion of power, in a rival 
fiatc, was formidable not only to Henry, but 
to EttFope. He, tterefore, prepared to make 
a defcent upofl Fraoce j and accordingly land-' 
cd at CalaU, with an army of twenty-five thou-. 
tisiA foot, and Qnttcn hundred horfe, which 
he put under the command of the duke of Bed- 
ford apd the carl of Oxford, But notwithitand- 
ing ehi$ appea»iMiee of ^^ hoftil^ difpofltion, 
YoL. II. U there 
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there had been fecret advances made towards 
a peace three months before, and commifiion- 
ers bad been appointed to treat on the terms* 
The demands of Henry were whoHy pecuniary; 
and the king of France, who deemed the 
peaceable poflclfion of Brittany an equivalencfor 
any fum, readily agreed to the propofak made 
him. He engaged to pay Henry near two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds flerling, as a reimburfe* 
ment for the cxpences of his expedition j and he 
ftipulatcd to pay a yearly penfion to him, and 
his heirs, of twenty- five thoufand crowns more. 
A. D. 1492, Henry, having thus made an advantageous 
peace, had reafon to flatter himfelf with. the prof* 
pe£l of long tranquility ; but he was miftakcn ^, 
he had ftill enemies who found means to 
Embroil him in frcih difficulties and dangers. 
* One would have imagined, that from the iU 
fuccefs of Simnel's impofture, few would be 
willing to embark in another of a fimilar kind 5 
however, the old dutchefs of Burgundy, rather 
irritated than difcouraged by the failure of 
her paft enterprizes, was determined to difturb 
that government, which {he could not fubvert^ 
She firft procured a report to be fpread, that 
the young duke of York, faid to have been 
murdered in the ToWer, was ftill living ; and 
finding the rumour greedily received, (he foon 

pro- 
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produced a young man, who afiumed his nattie 

anc} charafter.. The perfon pitched upon to 

Tuflain this part, was one Ofbeck or Warbeck, 

thcfonof a converted Jew, who had been over in- 

Hngland during the reign of Edward IV, where 

lie had this fon named Peter, but corjupted^ 

after the Flemiih manner, into Peterkin or 

Perkin. It was by fome believed that Edward^ 

among his other amorous adventures, had 

a iecret correfpondence with Warbeck's wife^ 

vrhich might account for a ftriking refemblance 

between young Perkin and that monarch. Per^ 

kin, following the fortunes of his father, had 

travelled for many years from place to place i 

fo that his birch and circumftances became 

thereby unknown, and difficult to be traced by 

the moft diligent enquiry. The variety of his 

adventures might have contributed to aOift 

the natural fagacity, and verfatility of his dif* 

po&tion I as he Teemed to be a youth capable 

of fuftaining any part or any aflumed charaftcn 

The dutchefs of Burgundy found this youth 

entirely fuited to her purpofes ; and her Icflbns, 

inftrufting him to pcrfonate the"duke of York^ 

were eafily learned, and flrongly retained by a 

youth of fuch quick apprehenfion. In fhorr, 

his graceful air, his courtly addrefs, bis eafy 

manners, and elegant converfation, were ca- 

U a pablc 
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jfibk of impofmg upon all but ;fu£li u wcti; 
ctonfeious o§ the itnpofturc. 
. The kingdom of Ireland, which ftill retail* 
td its attachments to the houfc of York, wa$ 
fetched upon as the proper place for Btrkin^s 
$rft appearance^ as it before bad favoured that 
ei SimneK He landed at Corke ; and imoie* 
diately afibming the name, of Richard Plan- 
tagenet^ drew lo him numerous panizans 
among that credubus people. He wrote Ice* 
lers to the earls of Defnnond and Kildare, hiy* 
vitlag them to join his party ^ he diiperfed 
every where the ftrangc inteUigrnce of his efi 
cape from his uncle Richard^s cruelty ; and 
men, fond of every thing oew and wonderfal^ 
began to make him the general fubjeffc of their 
difcourie^ and even the object of their favour* 
From Ireland his fame foon fpread over tnta 
Fran<;e •, and Charles feat Perkin an tnvitatiaa 
10 his court, where he received him with all 
%he marks of confideration that were due to 
bis fuppofcd dignity. The youth, no ^ay 
daazled by >is elevation, fupported the frc* 
pofiefTion which was fpread abroad in' his fa- 
vour ; fo that England itfelf fosnt began to 
give credit to his preteafioos ^ while Sir George 
Neville, Sir John Taytor, and above a hunv 
idred gentlemen: mo^e^ wtst.eo J^ari^ ta.pay 



9Am Homage, and offer their ferviccs. 'Uf^oft 
the peace being fhortly after concluded be- 
tween France and England, the impoftof was 
obliged to make his refidence at the court of 
his old |)atronefs, the dutcbeft of Burgun<f)% 
And the interview between thefe confcious de- 
ceivers was truly ridiculous. The 4utchefi 
affcftcd the utmoft ignorance of his preten- 
lions, and even put on the appearance of dif^ 
truft 5 having, as (he faid, been already deceive 
cd by Simncl. She fcemed to exaniine all 
liis aflertions with the moft fcrupulous diffi- 
dence ; pttt many particular queftions to him, 
aflfefted aftonlfiimcnt at his anfwers, and at 
laft, after long and fcverc fcrutiny, burft out 
into joy and admiration at his delivery, ac- 
knowledging him as her nephew, as the true 
image of Edward, and legitimate focceffor 
to the EtsgUfh thron«. She immediately aP 
figned him an equipage fuitabte to his preten- 
fions, appointed him a guard of thirty halber- 
nJIers % and on all occafions honoured him with 
Ihe appellation of the White Rofe of England* 
The E^glifh, ever ready to revolt, gave cre- 
dit to all thefe abfurdities ; wliile the yOung 
fnan's prudence, converfation, and deportment, 
fcrved to confirm what their difafFedtion and 
credulity had begun. All fuch as were dif- - , 

U 3 gutted \ 
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gufted with the king* prepared to join hicn» 
but particularly thofe that were formerly Hen^ 
ty's favourites, and had contributed to place 
him on the throne; thinking their fervicct 
Cduld never be fufiiciently repaid* sow pri«< 
vately abetted the impofture, and became 
heads of the confpiracy. Thcfe were joined 
by numbers of the inferior clafs, fome greedy 
of novelty, fome blindly attached *to their 
leaders, and fome induced by their defperate 
fortunes to wilh for a change. 

Among thofe who fccretly abetted the caufe 
of Pcrkin, were lord Fitzwatcr, Sir Simon 
Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir 
Robert Clifibrd. But the perfon of the great- 
eft weight, and the ipoft dangerouii oppofition* * 
was Sir William Stanley the lord chamberlain, 
iind brother (o (he famous lord Stanley, who 
had contributed to place Henry on the throne. 
This perfpnogCt either moved by a blind ere-. 
dulity, or more probably by a reftlcfs* ambi- 
tion, entered into a regular confpjracy againft 
the king; and a corrfepondence was fettled 
between the m4cwnte|its in ^ngljuid and thofe 
in Flanders. 

While the plot wis thus carrying on in. all 

' (Jiuartcr$» Henry was not inattentive to the de^ 

figns pjf his ?nemips. He fparcd neither labour 

nor 
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nor expcncc to dctcft the falfehood of the pre- 
tender to his crown; ami was equally afliduous 
in finding out who were his .fccret abettors. 
For this purpofe he difperfed his fpics thro' all 
Flanders, and brought over, by large bribes, , 
fome of thofc whom he knew to be in the ene- 
mies interefts. Among fhcfe. Sir Robert Clif- . 
ford was the moft remarkable, both for his 
confequence, and the confidence with which 
he was trufted. From this perfon Henry 
learned the whole of Perkin*s birth and ad- 
ventures, together with the names of all thofe 
who had fecrctly combined to affift him. The 
king was pleafed with the difcovery ; but the 
more trufl; he gave to his fpies, the higher rc- 
fentment did he feign againll thetn. 

At firft he was ftruck with indignation at 
the ingratitude of many of thofc about him ; 
but concealing his refcntment for a proper op- 
portunity, he, almoftat the fame inftant, arrett- 
ed Fitzwater, Mounfort, and Thwaits, together 
with William Danbery, Robert RatclifF^ Tho- 
mas Creflenor, and Thomas Aftwood. All 
thefc we.rc arraigned, conviSed, and condem- 
ned for high trcafon. Mountfort, RatclifF, 
and Danbery, were immediately executed-, the 
reft received pardon. But the principal delin- 
quent yet remained to be puniftiied, whofe ftation, 
U 4 as 
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as lord chamberlain, and whole connexion< 
with many of the principal men in the kiog« 
dom, Teemed to exempt /him from cenfure. To 
tffcdt this, Clifibrd was direAed to come over 
privately to England, and to accufe Stanley in 
perfon, which he did to the ieemijDg aftoni(h* 
ment of all prefent, Henry afFeded to receive 
the intelligence as falfe and incredible ; buc 
Clifllbrd perfifting in hi« accufation, Stanley 
was committed to cuftody, and foon after ex« 
amined before the council. Finding his gqilc 
but too clearly proved, he did net attempt to 
conceal it, fuppofing that an open confefQon 
might fcrvc as an atonement, or trufting to 
his former fer vices for pardon and fecurity. 
In this he was miftakeii ; after a delay of fix 
weeks, durmg which time the king affc&ed to 
deliberate upon his condu<%, he was brought to 
triali, when he was condemned, and (hortly 
after beheaded. Through the whole of this 
reign, the king fcemed to make a diftinftioa 
in the crimes at thofe who confpired againft 
him : whenever a confpirator took up ^ arm^ 
againft him, from a confcientious adherence 
to principle, and a love of the houfe of York, - 
he generally found pardon ; but when a love of 
change, or an impatience of fubordination in« 
fpired the attempt, the offender was fure to be 
treated with the utmoft rigour of the law. 
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, While the adherents of Pcrkin were thu» 
difappointed in England, he himfelf attempt- 
ed landing in Kent ; the gentlemen of whick 
county- gathered in a body <o oppofc himi 
Their aim was to allure him on fhore by pro& 
fers of afiiilanee, and then feize his perfoo i 
but the wary youth, oblerving that they ha4 
more order and regularity in .their movement) 
than could be fuppofed in new levied forces^ 
refufed to commit himicif into their handi i 
wherefore they fet upon his attendants^ who 
had come a-(hore, of whom they took an hun- 
dred and fifty prifoners. Thefe were tried 
and condemned, and all of them ei(ecute4 
by order of the king, who was refolvcd 0^ 
ule no lenity to men of fuch defperatf 
fortunes. 

The young adventurer finding his hopei 
fruftrated in this attempt, went ne:ij^t to try his 
fortune in Scotland. In that country his luck 
ieemed greater than in England. James the 
fourth, the king of that country, received him 
with great cordiality ; he was feduced to be* 
lieve the ftory of his birth and adventures $ 
and he carried his confidence fo far, as to 
give him in marris^e lady Catharine Gordon, 
daughter to the earl of Huntley^ and a near 
kinfwoman of bis own i a young lady emtfiefic 

for 
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for virtue as well as beauty. But not content 
with thefe inftances of favour, he was refolved 
CO attempt fetting him on the throne of Eng- 
land. It was naturally expeded, that upon 
Perkin*s firft appearance in thjyt kingdom, all 
the friends of the houfe of York would rife in 
his favour. Upon this ground, therefore, the 
king of Scotland entered England with a nu- 
merous army, and proclaimed the young ad- 
venturer wherever bt went. But Perkin*s 
pretenfions, attended by repeated difappoint- 
ments, were now become dale, even in the eyes 
of the populace ; fo that, contrary to expcda- 
tioii, none were found to fecond his prcten* 
(ions. Being difappointed in this, he once 
more returned to Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinued to refide, till, upon the conclufion of a 
Ireaty of peace between the two kingdoms, he 
was once more obliged to leave Scotland, and 
to feek for a new proteftor. » 

In the mean time, Henry found little unea^ 
finefs at Perkin's irruption, as he Was fenfible 
it would ferve him as a pretext to a demand 
for further fupplies from parliament, with 
which he knew they would readily comply. 
The vote was in fa<ft ealily enough obtained ; 
but he found it not fo eafy to levy the mo- 
ney. Tjie inhabitants of Cornwall were 

I the 
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the firft to rcfUfc contributing fupplies for the 
fafety of the northern parts of the kingdom, 
which were fo very remote from them. Their 
difeontents were further inflamed by one 
Michael Jofeph^ a farrier pf Bodmin, who 
^ had long been the fpokefman of the multi* 
tude. To him was joined one Thomas Flam- 
mock, a lawyer; and under the condud of 
thefe two, the infurgents paflcd through the 
county of Devon, and reached that of Somer- 
fct, where they were joined by lord Audley, 
a nobleman of an ancient family, popular in 
his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reft- 
lels in his temper. Thus headed, and bteath* 
ing deftrudion to the king's commiflTioners, 
they marched with great fpecd tovArds Lon- 
don, without, howca^'er, committing any do^ 
valuations by the way. At length, without 
receiving countenance or reinforcement on 
their march, they pitched their camp near Elt- 
ham, not far from London. Henry, whofe 
courage and intrepidity were never to be 
nioved, had fome time before levied an army to 
oppofe the Scotch ; and this he ordered fouth* 
ward to fupprcfs the Cornifh infurredtion. On 
other occafions it was ufual with him to hailen 
to a decifion ; and it was a faying with him, 
that he only clefired to fee his rebels ; but as 

the 
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the prefent infurgcncs behaved in an inofifenfiife 
manner, he protraded his accackrfor fooie timei 
till at length ic was begun by lord Daubeny^ 
vfho^ after fome refiftance, broke, and put 
them to flight. Lord Audley, Flammock^ 
and Jofeph, their leaders, were taken and cxejt 
cuted i but the reft, to the number of Bx* 
teen thoufand, were difmiflfed without further 
puniChment. 
^D.i497« In the mean time, the reftlefs Pcrkin being 
difmifled Scotland, and meeting with a vcrjt 
cold reception from the Flemings^ who how 
I defired to be at peace with the EngliQi, re* 

folved to continue his fcheme of oppoQtion ; 
and once more took refuge among the wikls 
and faftnrlTes of Ireland. Impatient, how* 
ever, of an inadive life, he held a confultation 
with his followers, Hcrnc, Skelton, and Aft- 
ley, three broken tradcfmcn 5 and by their ad* 
vice he refolved to try the afFeftions of the 
Cornilh men, whofe difcontents the king^s late 
lenity had only contributed to enflame. Thefq 
were a tumultuous multitude, too ignorant for 
gratitude ; and upon their return afcribcd the 
royal clemency to fear, inducing their coun* 
trymcn to. believe that the whole kingdom was 
ready to rife to vindicate their quarrel. Ic 
was in confcqucnce of thcfc fuggeftions that 
.2 they 
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thfiy determmed to fend fbr Perkiiv to pu^ ^ 
bkxi&lf at their head ^ and he no fooDef m^de 
bis appearance among them at Bodmin ill 
Cornwall, than the populace, to the number 
Qf three tbouiand men, flocked to his ftand^ 
ard« . Elated with this appearance of fuccefs, 
be took on him, for the firft time, the title of 
Richard the fourth, kipg of England; and; 
not tofuffet the fpirits of his adherents to Ian* 
gu^> he led them to the gates of Exeter* 
Finding the inhabitants obftinate in refuHng to 
admit hitn, and being unprovided with artil^ 
Icry tp force an entrance, be rcfolved to con- 
tinue before it, until poBefled of a fuffiiuent 
force to make a farther progrefa into the king- 
dom. In the mean time, Henry being in- ^" 
formed of bis landing and his defigns, ex- 
prefied great joy upon the occafion, declaring 
that he fbouW now have the pfeafure of an in- 
lerview with a perfon whom he long wiihed to 
fee. All the courtiers fenfibk of Perkin*s def- 
perate fituation, and the general fufpicion 
tbere was of their own fideKty, prepared 
themieWes to affift the king with great ala- 
crity. The lords Daubcny and Broke, the 
♦arl of Devonfhire, and the duke of Bticfc^ 
" ingham, all appeared at the head of their re-* 
fpt&Wc forces, and feemed eager for .an op*^' 

portunity 
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portunity of diiplaying their courage and lof^ 
ally. Berkin being informed of thefe grcac 
preparations broke up the liege of Exeter, 
and retired to Taunton, His followers by 
this time amounted to feven thoufand men, 
and appeared ready to defend his caufe ; but 
his heart failed him •« and inftead of bringing 
them into the field, he privately deferted them, 
and took fanduary in the monaftery of Beau*- 
lieu, in the New Forcft. His wretched ad- 
herents, left to the king's mercy, found him 
ftill willing to pardon } and, except a few of 
the ring*leaders, none were treated with capi- 
tal feverity; The lady Catharine Gordon, 
wife to Perkin^ fell into the conqueror's hands, 
and was treated by him with all the lenity due 
to her fex and> quality. She was placed in a 
reputable ftation near the perfon of the queens 
and adigncd a penfion, which fhe enjoyed till 
her death. But the manner in which Perkin 
himfelf was.to be treated appeared more doubt- 
ful. At firft, it was fuggeftcd by fome, that 
he ihould be taken fdrcibly from the fan£tuary 
to which he had fied, and made a public (ex- 
ample ; but Henry thgught that milder me- 
thods would anfwer as well. He therefore 
employed fome perfons to treat with Perkin, 
and to perfuade him, under promife of a par- 
don. 
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don, to deliver hitnfelf up to jufticc, and to 
confefs and explain all the ctrcumftances of his 
impofture. His affairs being altogether def- 
perate, he embraced the king*s oSers» with-* 
out helitation, and quitted the fanduary. 
Henry being dcfirous of feeing him, he was 
brought to court, and conduced through the 
ftreets of London in a kind of mock triumph, 
doiidft the derifion and infults of the popu* 
lace, which he bore with the moft dignified 
refignation. He was then compelled to (ign 
a confefTion of his former life and conduct, 
which was printed and difperfed throughout 
the nation ; but it was fo defedive and con- 
tradidory, that inllead of explaining the pre*^ 
tended impofture, it left it (till more doubtful 
than before 5 and this youth's real pretentions ' 
are to this very day an objedt of difpute among 
the learned. However, though his life was 
granted him, he was (till detained in cuftody, 
and keepers were appointed to watch over hi^ 
conduft. But his impatience of any confine* 
ment could not be controuled ; he broke loofe 
from his keepers, and flying to the fanftuary 
of Shyne, put himfelf in the hands of the 
prior of that monaftery. He was once again 
prevailed on to truft himfelf to the king's 
mercy ; but in order to reduce him to the low- 
eft 
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rfl: ftate of contempt^ he was fct in the Hocks 
at Weftcninfter and Cbeap(ide, and obl^cd to 
read aloud, in both places, the ^confeffioa 
which bad been formerly pabitihed in hi& name. 
From this place of fcorn^ he was conveyed to 
the Tower, where it was thought the lirength 
of bis priibn would be fuflkient to reftrain his 
reftlefs adive difpoficion $ but nothmg could re« 
prefs his babies of inquietude. He had infino- 
ated himfelf into the intimacy of four fervaoti 
of the lieutenant of the Tower ^ and by thcif 
A.D. 1499. "^^'^^ opened a cofrefpondcnce with the un- 
fortunate Warwick, who had been confined 
. there for many years before, and kept in a 
ftate of utter ignorance. In all probability 
Perkin was permitted to enter Into this corrc* 
fpondence \^ith him by the conni^tice of the 
king, who hoped that his entcrprifing genius^ 
and infinuftting addrefs, wmild engage the 
fimple Warwick in fome proje6l that woukl 
furnifii a pretext for taking away their Kvcs» 
which accordingly happened. 'Perkin tatn^ 
pered with the fervants, who, it is laid, agreed 
to murder their maflrcr, and thus fccwe the 
^tes of the Tower, by which the prifoaew 
might make their efcapc to feme fecure part 
pf the kingdom. 
That the danger mrght appear more imnrt* 
* X ncnt and prefling, fo as to juftify the fteps 

which 
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-which Henry intended to take, another diftiir- 
bance was raifed ac the fame time in Kent, 
where a young man called Ralph Wilford, the 
ibo of a cordwaincr, perfonated the carl of 
Warwick, under the condudt^and dircdtion of 
one Patrick, an Auguftine monk^ who in hU 
fcrmons exhorted the people to take arms in 
his favour. This friar, who had been ufed as a 
tool by the king's cmiffaries, was arretted, to- 
gether with his pupil; and Wilford was hang- 
ed without ceremony, but the tutor obtained 
his pardon. This was the prelude to the fate 
of Perkin, and the earl .of Warwick -, the for- 
mer of whom was tried at Weftminfter ; and 
being convided on the evidence of the fer- 
Vants of the Tower, was hanged at Tyburn ' 
wiith John Walter, mayor of Corke, who had 
conftantty adhered to his caufe in all the vi- 
ciflTitudes of his fortune. Blewet and A ftwood, 
two of the fervants, underwent the fame fat;e ; 
but fix other pcrfons, condemned as accompli- 
ces in the fame confpiracy, were pardoned. 
In a few days after Pcrkin's execution, the 
wretched earl of Warwick was tried by his 
, peers; and beirtg convided of high-treafon, 
in confequence of pleading guilty to the ar- 
raignment, was beheaded on Tower-Hill, and 
in him ended the laft male branch of the houfe 
; Vol. II. X of 
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of Plantagenet. The deplorable end of this 
innocent nobleman, and the fate of Perkin, 
who» notwkhitanding all that appeared againll: 
hin}, was, by the unprejudiced part of the na» 
tion, deemed the real Ton of king^ Edward, 
filled the whole kingdom with fuch averfion 
to the government of king Henry,' that to 
throw the odium from himfelf, he was obliged 
to lay it to the account of his ally, Ferdinand 
of Arragon, who he faid fcrupled his alliance, 
while any prince of the houfe of York remain- . 
ed alive. 

There had been hitherto nothing in this 
reign but plots, treaibns, infurre£tions, impof* 
tures, and executions ; and it is probable that 
Henry's fevcrity proceeded from the continual 
alarms in which they held him. It is certain, 
that no prince ever loved peace more than he;- 
and much of the ill-will of bis fubje^ts arofe- 
^ from his, attempts to reprefs their inclinations 
for war. The ufual preface' to all his treaties 
was, ** That when Chrift came into the world 
** peace was fung; and' when he went out of 
«* the world peace was bequeathed.** He had 
no ambition to extend his power, except only, 
by treaties and by wifdom ; by thefe he render- 
ed himfelf much more formidable to his neigh- 
bours, than his prcdcccffor^ had by their vie* 

tortes ^ 
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cories ^ they became terrible to their own 
ibbje^ ; be was chiefly dreaded by rival kings. 
He bad all along two points principally in 
Tiew ; one to deprefs the nobiitty and clergy, 
and the other to exah andhumanize the popu- 
lace. From the ambition and turbulence of 
the fbi'mer, and from the wretchcdnefs and 
eredulity of the latter, all the troubles in the 
former reigiis had taken their original. In the 
feudal times, every nobkman was pofleiied of 
a certain number of fubjeds, over whom be 
had an abfoiute power ; and ther^fore^ upon 
every flight difguft, he was able to influence 
them to joinJiim in his revolt or <]ifobedience. 
Henry, therefore, wifely confidered, that the 
giving thefe petty tyrants a power of felling 
tfeeir eftatcs, which before his time were unali- 
enable, would greatly weaken their intereft. 
With this view he procured an aft, by 
which the nobility were granted a power of 
difpofing of their eftates; a law infinitely 
pleafing to the commons, and not difagreeablc 
even to the nobles, fince they had thus an im- 
mediate refource for fupplying their taflie for 
prodigality, and ahfweringrhe demands of their 
creditors. The blow reached them in their 
pofterity alone; but they were too ignorant 
to be affeded by fuch difkant diftreflcs. 

X a Hu 
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His next fchetne was to prevent their giving 
liveries to many hundreds of their dependants, 
• who were thus retained to ferve their lord, and 
kept like the ibldi^s of a (landing army, to 
be ready at the command of their leade^. By 
an a6t paiTed in this reign, none but menial 
fervants, were permitted to wear a livery under 
fevere penalties ; and this law was enforced 
with the moft pun&ual obiervance. THe king 
one day paying a vifit to the earl of Oxford, 
was entertained by him with all polfible fplen^ 
dour and hofpicality. When he was ready to 
depart, he faw ranged upon both fides a great 
number of men drcffcd up in very rich- li- 
veries, apparently to do him honour.' The 
king, furprized at fqch a number of domeftics, 
as he pretended to fappofc them, aiked lord 
Oxford whether he entertained fuch a large 
number of domedics *, to which the earl, not 
perceiving the drift of the queftion, replied, 
that they were only men whom he kept in pay 
to do him honour upon fuch occafions. At 
this the king ftarted back, and faid, " By my 
** faith, my lord, I thank you for your good 
^* cheer ; but I muft not fuffcr to have the 
" laws broken before my face ; my attorney- 
" general muft talk with you«** Oxford is 
faid to have paid no lefs than fifteen thoufan^ 
marks as a compoiition for his offence. 
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We have already fcen, in a thoufand in- 
ftances, what a perverted ufc was made of mo- 
nafteries, and other places appropriated to re- 
ligious worfkip, by the number of criminals 
who found fandluary and protcdion there. 
This privilege the clergy affumed as their un- 
doubted right ; and thofc places of pretended 
fandity were now beeome the abode of mur- 
derers, robbers, and confpirators. Witches 
and magicians were the only perfons that were 
forbid to avail themfelves of the fecurity thefc 
fanftuaries afforded ; and they whofe crimes 
were only fidtitious, were the only people who 
had not the benefit of fuch a retreat. Henry 
ufed all his intereft with the pope to get thefe 
fanduaries abolifhed ;.but was not able to fuc- 
ceed. All that he could procure was, that if 
thieves, murderers, or robbers, regiftercd as 
fanftuary men, fliould fally out, and commit 
frejCb oflfences, and retreat again, in fuch cafes 
they might be taken out of the fanifluary, and 
delivered up to jufticc. 

Henry was not remifs in abridging the pope's 
power, while, at the fame time, he profefled 
the utmoft fubmidion . to his commands, an4 
the grcattft rcfped for the clergy. The pope, 
at one time was fo far impofed upon by his 
ieeming attachment to the church, that he 
X 3 even 
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even invited him to renew the cruf&des for ro- 
covcring the Holy Land. Henry's anfwcr de» 
ierves to be remembered. He aflTured his ho- 
linefs that no prince in Chriftendom would be 
more forward to undertake fo glorious and ne- 
ceflary an expedition} but as his dominions 
lay very diftant from Conftantinople, it would 
* be better to apply to the kings of France and 
' Spain for their affiftance; and in the mean 
cime he would go to their aid himfelf» as foon 
as all the differences between the Chriftian 
princes fhould be brought to an end. This 
was at once a polite refufal, and an oblique 
reproach. 
But while he thus employed his power in low* 
• ering the influence of the nobles and clergy, 
he was ufing every art to extend the privileges 
of the people. In former reigns they were 
fure to fuffcr, on whatever fide they fought, 
tjhen they were unfucceftful. This rendered 
each party dcfpcrate in a declared civil war, 
as no hopes of pardon remained, and confe-' 
quently terrible Daughters were fcen to enfue. 
He therefore procured an aft, by which it was 
eftabliflied, that no pcrfon fhould be impeach- 
ed or attainted for aflifting the king for the 
time being, or, in other words, the fovereign 
who flxould be then aftually in pofieffion of the 

" throne. 
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throne. This excellent ftatute ferved to re- 
prefi fhe deiire of ci^il war, as feveral would 
naturally take arms in defence of that fide, on 
which they were certain of lofing nothing by a 
<iefeat i and numbers would thus ierve to in- 
ticnidate rebellion. Thus tbe common people, 
no longer maintained in vicious idlenefs by 
their fuperiors, were obliged to become in- 
duftrious fpr their fupport. The npbilicy, in* 
ftead of vying with each other in the number 
and boldnefs of their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civilircd fpccies of emulation ; 
and endeavoured to excel in the fplendour and 
cl^ance of their equipages, houfes, and ta- * 
blcs. . !n fad, the king's greatcft efforts were 
dire^ed to promote trade and commerce, bc- 
caufc this naturally introduced a fpirit of li- 
berty among the people, and difengagcd them 
from all depfodence, except upon the laws 
and the king. Before this great acra, all our 
towns owed their original to fome ftrong cafUe 
in the {neighbourhood, where fome powerful 
lord generally refidcd. Thefc were at once 
fortreffes for proteflion, and prifons for all 
forts of criminals. In this caftle there was 
ufually a garrifon armed and provided, de* 
pending entirely on the nobleman's fupport and' 
affiAance. To thefe feats of prote&ion, artifi** , 

X 4 cers. 
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cers, viftuallers, and fliop-keepcrs, naturally 
reforted, and fettled on fome adjacent fpot ro 
furnifli the lord and his attendants with all the 
neceflaries they might require. The farmers 
alfo, and the hufbandmen in the neighbour- 
hood, built their houfes there to be protefted 
againft the numerous gangs of robbers called 
Robertfmen, that hid themfelves in the woods 
by day, and infefted the open country by- 
night. Henry endeavoured to bring the towns 
from fuch a neighbourhood, by inviting the 
inhabitants to a more commercial fuuation. 
He attempted to teach them frugality, and a 
juft payment of debts, by his own example ; 
and never once omitted the rights of the mer- 
chant, in all his treaties with foreign princes. 
\ But it muft not be concealed^ that from a 
long contemplation upon the relative advanta- 
ges of money, he at laft grew into an habit of 
confidering it as valuable for itfelf alone. As 
he grew old his avarice feemed to. predominate 
over his ambition ; and the methods he topk 
to encrcafe his treafures, cannot be juftificd by 
his moft ardent admirers. He iiad found two 
minifters, Empfon and Dudley, pcrfcdlly qua- 
lified to fecond his avaricious intentions. They 
were both lawyers; the firft of meati birth, 
trutaj manners, and an .unrelenting temper; 

4 the 
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the fecondy better born, and better bred, but 
equally fevere and inflexible. It ivas their 
ufual practice to commit, by indidment, fuch 
perfons to prifon as they intended to opprefs ; 
from whence they fcldom got free, but by pay- 
ing heavy fines, which were called mitigation? 
and compofitions. By degrees, as they were 
grown more hardened in oppreffion, the very 
forms of law were orpittedj they determined 
in a fummary way upon the properties of the 
fubjeft, and confifcated their effefts to the 
royal treafury. But the chief inftrumentsof 
oppreffion employed by thefe minifters were 
the penal ftatutes, which, without confidera^ 
tion of rank, quality, or fecvices, w?re rigidly 
put in execution againft all men. 

In this manner, was the latter part of this 
adtive monarch's reign employed in fchemcs to 
ftrengthen the power of the crown, byamaffing 
money, and extending that of the people. He 
had the fatisfaftion about that time of comple- ^^^^ ,™^ 
ting a marriage between Arthur, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Infanta Catharine of Spain, 
which had been proje<5ted and negotiated du- 
ring the courfe of feven years. But this mar- 
riage proved, in the event, unprofperous. 
The young prince fickened and died in a few 
months after, very nciuch regretted by th? 

whole 
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whole nation ; and the princefs^ vfts obliged 
fliortljr after to marry his ktotid Ion Henry, 
who was created l^-ince of Wales in the room 
df his brother. The prince himftlf made all 
the oppofition which a youth of twelve years 
of age was capable of ; but as the king perfift- 
ed in his refolution, the marriage was, by the 
pope's difpenfation, (hortly after folemniEed. 

The magnificence of thefe nuptials was 
loon after eclipfed by the accidental arrival 
of Philip, the arch- duke of Caftile, with Joan 
hi* confort. Thefe perfonages had embarked 
for Spain during the winter fcafon, in ordct to 
take the adi^antage of an invitation, which the 
people of that country had offered to pkrcc 
them upon the Spanifh throne. Meeting, how- 
ever^ with a violent tempeft in their voyage, 
thdy were obliged to take Oielte^ in Wtymotith 
harbour j wheie they were honourably received 
by Sir Jdhn Trenebard, a gentleman of autho* 
Tity in the county of Dorfct. The king foon 
after being informed of their arrival, fent in aH 
iiafte the earl of Arundel to compiinnent them 
on then* lafe efcape ; and to inform them that 
he intended fhortly paying them a vifit in per- 
ftm. Philip knew that this wa^ but a poKte 
method of dctaining^hrm ; and, for the fake of 
^ dtfpatch, he rdbfved to anticipate his vifit, and 

to 
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to have an interview with him at Wlndfor. 
Henry received him with all the niagnificJencc 
|>offible, and with all ^eming cordiality ; but 
^as rcfolved to rcimburfe himfclf for the ex- 
pence of his pageants, by advantages that 
ivoold be more fubftantially conducive to hts 
own intercfts, and thofe of the nation. There 
had^bcen fomc years before a plot carried on 
flgainft him by the earl of Suffolk ; for which 
Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir James Windham, 

had been condertined and executed, while Suf- 
folk, the original contriver, had made his eA 

cape into the Low Countries, where he found 
protection from Philip. But he was now given 
up at Henry's requeft, and being brought over 
to England, he was imprifoned in the Towen 
A treaty of commerce was alfo agreed upon 
between the two fovereigns ; which was at that 
time of the greateft benefit to England, and 
continues to remain as the ground work of all 
other commercial treaties to this day. 

Henry having thus feen England in a great 
meafure civilized by his endeavours, hts people 
pay their taxes without conftraint, the nobles 
confeflin^ > juft fubordination, the laws alone 
inflicting puniihment, the towns beginning to 
live independant of the powerful commerce 
every day encreafmg, the fpirit of faction e>t« 

tlnguiih^ 
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tinguifted, and foreigners cither fearing Eng- 
land or feeking its alliance, he began to per- 
ceive the approaches of his end.* He then rc- 
folvcd to reconcile himfelf to heaven ; and by 
diftributing alms, founding religious houies, 
and granting a general pardon to all his fub- 
jcfts, to make an atonement for the errors of 
his reign« It was in this difpofition that he 
A.D.I509. died of the gout in his ftomach, having lived 
fifty- two years and reigned twenty- three. 
Since the times of Alfred, England had not 
feen fuch another king. He rendered his fub- 
jeds powerful and happy, and wrought a 
greater change in the rhanners of the people, 
than it was poQible to fuppofe could be affedt- 
ed in fo fhort a time. If he had any fault 
that defcrves to be marked with reproach, it 
was that having begun his reign with oecono- 
my, as he grew old his defires' feemei to 
change their objeft from the ufc of money, to 
the pleafure of hoarding it. But he ought 
in this to be pardoned, as he only faved for 
the public ; the royal coffers being then the 
only treafury of the ftate ; and in proportion 
to the king's finances, the public might be faid 
to be either rich or indigent. 

About this time all Europe, as well as 
England, fcemed to roufc from the long Ic* 

. thargy, 
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thargy^ during which it continued /or above 
twelve hundred years. France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Sweden enjoyed excellent monarchs j 
who encouraged and protected the rifing arts, 
an<| fpread the means of happinefs. The Por- 
tuguefe failed round the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the command of Vafquez de Qama ; and 
the Spaniards, under the condud; of Columbus, 
had^made the difcovery of the new world of 
America. It was by accident only, that Henry 
had not a confiderable (hare in thefe greae 
naval difcovcries ; for Columbus, after meet- 
ing with many repulfes, from the courts of 
Portugal and Spain, fcnt his brother Bartholo- 
mew into England in order to explain his pro- 
jects to the kinjg, and to crave his protedlion 
for the execution of them. Henry invited Co- 
lumbus to England 1 but his brother in return- 
ing being taken by pirates, was detained in 
his voyage, and Columbus in the mean time, 
fucceeding with Ifabella, happily efFcded his 
I cnterprize. Henry was not difcouraged by 
[ this difappointment i he fitted out Sebaftian 
f Cabot, a Venetian dwelling at Briftol, and fent 

him wcftward in fearch of new countries. This a. 0.1491, 
i adventurer difcovered the main land of Ame- 
rica to the North ; then failed Southward along 
the coaft, and difcovered Newfoundland and 

other 
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otfitr countries; but returned without making 
any fctlfcment. The king, foon after, expeild- 
ed fourteen thoufand pounds in building «ie 
(hip, called the Great Harry. This iws, 
propetly fpeaking, the firft (hip in the Engliih 
navy. Before this period, when the Icii^ 
wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient but 
to hire Ihips from the merchants. 
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O prince ever came to the tbroBC with a 
conjunAure of circumftanccs more in iiis favour 
than Henry Vill. who now, in the eighteenth 
year of his age, <andertook the government of 
the kingdom. His prudent father left him a 
peaceful throne, a well ftorcd treafury, and an 
undffptitcd fcioceffion. , By his father's fide 
he claimed from the houie of Lancafter, and 
2 by 
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by his mother's, from that of York. He was 
in fricndfhip with all the powers of Europe, 
and his fubje&s were every day growing more 
powerful and more wealthy; commerce and 
arts had for fome time been introduced into 
the kingdom, and the £ngli{h feemed willing 
to give them a favourable reception. The 
young king himfelf was beautiful in perfon, 
export in police exerciies, open and liberal in 
his air, and loved by all his fubjefts. The 
old king, who was himfelf a fcholar, had him 
in(lru£ted in all the learning of the times; fb 
that he was an adept in fchooi-dtvimty before 
the age of eighteen. 

But favourable as thefe circumftances were, 
Henry foon (hewed that they went but a (hort 
way in forming a good character, they were 
merely the gifts of nature, or accompliihments, 
implanted by the afliduity of his father ; but . 
he wanted the more folid advantages, which 
were to be of his own formation, a good heart, 
and a found underftanding. The learning he 
had, if it may deferve that appellation, ferved 
only to enflame his pride, but not control his 
vicious affeftions ; the love of . his fubjeds 
broke oqt in their flattery, and this, was another 
meteor to lead him aftray. His vaft wealth, 
inftead of relieving the public, or encreafing 

his 
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Ills power, only contributed to fupply his de- 
baucheries, or gratify the rapacity of the mi- 
iiifters of his plcafures. But it had been hap- 
py for his people if his faults had refted here j 
he was a tyrant, humanity takes the alarm a6 
his cruelties ; and however fortunate fortie of 
his meafures might prove in the event, no good 
man but muft revolt at his motives, ind the 
means he took for their accompliftiment. 

The firft aftion which fliewed that the pre- 
fent reign was to be very different from the 
former, was the punifhment of Empfon and 
Dudley, who were obnoxious to the populace 
for baviAg been the ready inftruments of the 
late king's rapacity. They were immediately 
cited before the council, in order to anfwer for 
their conduft; but Empfon, in his defence, 
flUedged that fo far from defcrving cenfure for 
his paft conduft, he was conflderit his adion^ 
rather merited reward and approbation, Tho* 
a ftrift execution of the law was the crime of 
which he and Dudley were accufed 5 although 
thefc laws had been eftablifhed by the volun* 
tary confent of the people ; notwithftanding 
ftU their expoftulations, Empfon and Dudley- 
were fent to the Tower, and foon after brought 
to their trial. As the ftrift difcharge of theif 
duty, in executing the laws, couM not be al* 
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Icdged againft them as a crime, to gratify the 
people with their puniftiment, thc^ were accus- 
ed of having entered into a confpiracy againft 
the prefent king-, and of. intentions to feize, 
by force, the adminiftration of government. 
Nothing could be more improbable and un- 
fupported than fuch a charge -, ncverthelefs the 
jury were fo far infc6ked with popular preju- 
dice, that th^y gave a verdift againft them» 
and they were both executed, fome time after, 
by a warrant from the king. 

This mcafure, which betrayed an unju(t 
compliance with popular clamour, was followed 
by another dill more detrimental to the na- 
tion, although ftiil more pleafing to the people. 
Julius the fecoad was at that time pope, and 
had filled all Europe with his intrigues and 
ambition ; but his. chief refentmcnt was levell- 
ed againft Lewis, king of France, who was in 
poflcffion of fome valuable provinces of Italy, 
from which he hoped, by his intrigues, to re* 
move him. For this purpofe he, entered into 
a treaty with Ferdinand, king of Spain, and 
, Henry of England 5 to each of whom he of- 
fered fuch advantages as were moft likely to 
cnflame their ambition, in cafe they fell upon 
Lewis on their refpcftivc quarters ; while he 
undertook himfelf to find him employment in 

Italy. 
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Italy. Henry, who had no ojther motive? but 
the glory of the expedition, ^nd the hopes of 
receiving the title of the Moft Chriftian King, 
which the pope aflbred him would foon be 
wreftcd from Lewis, to he conferrc4 upon 
him, readily undertook to defend his c.ayfe j 
and his parliament being fummOAed, as rea- 
dily granted fupplies for a pgrpofe fe) much 
favoured by the peopk^ The fpirit of chivaU 
ry and foreign cotnqueft was not yet quite ex- 
tinguiihed in England ; the kingdom of F>ancc 
was ftilJ an objed: they defircd to polTpfs, and 
Henry, in compliance with iheir wijfhes, gave 
out that he intended ftriking for the .crown. 
it was in vain that oacof his old prudent 
counfellors obgefted, that conq.uefts on the con* 
tinent would only drain the kingdom, without 
enriching it; and that England, from its iituaf- 
tion, was not fitted to enjoy extcnfive empire: 
the young king, deaf to all remonftranccs, 
and burning with military ardour, refolvcd to 
underta^ke the war. The marquis of Dorfet 
was firft fent over, with a large body of forces, 
to Fontarabia, to aflift the operations of Fer- 
dinand •, but that faitblefs and crafty monarch 
had no intentions of eflfeftually fcconding tlieir 
attempts, wherefore they were obliged to re- 
turn home without effedt. 

Y 2 A eon- 
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A confiderable fleet was equipped, foixltf 
A.D. 1513. time after, to annoy the enem^ by fea, and tbc 
command entrufted to Sir Edward Howard ; 
who, after fcouring the Channel for fome time, 
prefented himfelf before Brell, where the 
French navy lay, and challenged them to com- 
bat. As the French were unequal to the ene- 
my, they determined to wait for a reinforce* 
meot, which they expe&ed under the command 
of Prejeant de Bidoux, from the Mediterra* 
nean. But in this the gallant Howard was 
refolved todifappoint them ; and, upon the ap- 
pearance of Prejeant with fix galiies, who had 
time to take refuge behind fome batteries, 
which were planted on the rocks that lay on 
each fide him; he boldly rowed up with 
two galKes, followed by barges filled with 
officers of diftinftion. Upon coming up 
to Prejeant's fliip, he immediately faften- 
^d upon it, and leaped on board, followed 
by one Carroz, a Spanifli cavalier, and ieven- 
teen EnglifhmeQ. The cable, mean while, 
which faftened both fhips together, was cut 
by the enemy, and the admiral was thus left 
in the hands of the French ; but as he fiiU 
continued to fight with great gallantry, he 
was puihcd over board by their pikes, and 
perifbed in the fea. Upon bis misfortune the 

fleet 
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flat retired from before Breft, and the French 
navy, for a while, kept poffeffion of the fea. 

This flight repulfc, only fcrved to cnflamc 
the king's ardour to take revenge upon the 
enemy ; and he foon after fent a body of eight 
thoufand men to Calais, under the command 
of the earl of Shrewfbury -, and another body 
of fix thoufand followed ihortly after, under 
the conduit of lord Herbert. He prepared to 
follow himfclf with the main body and rear, 
and arrived at Calais, attended by numbers of 
the Englifli nobility. But he foon had an at- 
tendant, who did him flill more honour. This 
was no lefs a perfonage than Maximilian, em- 
peror of Germany, who had ftipulated to aflifl: 
him with eight thoufand men ; but being un- 
able to perform his engagements, joined the 
Englifli army with fome German and Flemifli 
foldiers, who were ufeful in giving an example 
of difcipline to Henry's new levied foldiers. 
He even enlifl:ed himfelf in the Englifli fervice, 
wore the crofs of St. George, and received pay, 
an hundred crowns a day, as one of Henry's 
fubje6ts and captains* 

Henry being now at the head of a formidr 
able army, fifty thoufand (Irong, it was fup- 
pofqd that France mufl: fall a vldtim to his am- 
bition. But that kingdom was not threatened 
Y3 by 
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by him alone ; the Swifs, on another quarter, 
with twcnty-fivc thoufaftd men, were prepar- 
ing to invade it ; while Ferdinand of Arragon, 
whom no treaties could bind, was only waiting 
ftr a convenient opportunity of attack on 
bis fide to advantage. Never was the French 
itionarchy in fo diftrefled a fituation; but the 
errors of Its aflailants procured its fafety. The 
Swifs entered into a treaty with TremouillCj 
the French general, who gave them their own 
terms, fatisfied that his matter would refcind 
them all, As not having given him any' powers 
to treat ; Ferdinand continued to remain a 
quiet fpedlatdr, vainly waiting for fome effec- 
tual blow to be ftruck by his allies ; and Hen- 
ry fperit his time in the (iegc of towns, which 
could neither fecure his conquefts, or advance 
his reputation. 

The firfl: of thefe were Teroiranne, a little 
town fituated on the frontiers of Picardy, which 
kept hifti employed for more-than a month, 
although the garrifon fcarcc amounted to a 
thpufand men. The befieged, after fome 
time, falling fbort of provifions, a very^ bold 
and defperate attempt was made 'to fupply 
them, which was attended with fuccefs. A 
French captain, whofe name was Fontr^illes, 
led up a body of eighteen -hundred men, each 

of 
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of whom carried a bag of gunpowder, and two 
quarters of bacon behind him. With this 
fmall force he made a fierce and* unexpected 
irruption into the Englifh camp \ and, fur- 
mounting all reiiftance, advanced to the ditch 
of the town, where each horfeman threw down 
his burthen. Then immediately returning up- 
on the gallop, they were again fo fortunate as to 
break through the EngUfh, without any great 
lofs in the undertaking. But the party of horfc 
that was fent to cover the retreat, was not fo 
fuccefsfuL Though this 1x)dy of troops was 
commanded by the boldeft and braveft cap- 
tains of the French army, yet, on fight of the 
EngHlh, they were feized with fuch an account- 
able panic, th^t they immediately fled, and had 
many of their bed officers taken prifoners. 
This aftion was called by the French the bat- 
tle of Guinegate, from the place where it was 
fought ; but by the Englilh the battle of the 
Spurs, as the French, upon /hat day, made # 

more ufe of their fpurs than their fwords, to 
procure fafefy. 

After this viftory, which might have been 
followed with very important confequences, 
had the viftors marched forward to Paris, 
Henry fat down to make fure of the little town, 
which had made fuch an obftinate refiftance; 
Y 4 and 
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and found kimfelf, v^hen it was obliged to fur^ 
render, mafter of a place, which neither rccoro- 
penccd the blood, nor the delay that were ex- 
pended in the (lege* 

From one error Henry went on to another. 
He was perfuaded to lay fiege to Tournay, a 
great and rich city of Flanders, which at chat 
time was in poflcffion of the French. This 
fiege, though it took up little time, yet 
fervcd to retard the great objeft, which was 
' the conqueft of France ; and Henry hearing 
that the Swifs were rctyrncd home, and being 
elatfed with his trifling fucceiTes, refolved to 
tranfport his army back to England, where 
flattery was put to the torture, to make him 
happy in the glory of his ridiculous expedi- 
tion, A truce was concluded foon after be*- 
tween the two kingdoms ; and Henry conti- 
nued to diflipate, in more peaceful follies^ 
thofe immenfe fu;ns, which had been amaflcd 
by his predeceffor for very different purpofes. 
The fuccefs which, during his foreign ex- 
pedition, attended his arms in the North of 
England, was much more important and de- 
cifive, A war having been declared between 
the Englifti and Scots, whp ever took the 
opportunity to fall on, when their neighbours 
were embroiled with France, the king of th^t 

country 
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country fummoned out the whole force of his 
kingdom ; and having pafTed the Tweed with 
a body of Qfty thoufand men, ravaged thofe 
parts of Northumberland which lay along the 
banks ef that riven But as his forces were 
numerous, and the country barren, he foon 
began to want providons ; fo that many of hit 
men defcrting, returned to their native coun- 
try. In the mean time, the earl of Surry, at • 
the head of twenty-fix thoufand men, ap- 
proached the Scotch, who were encamped on 
a rifing ground, near the hills of Cheviot. 
The river Till ran between both armies, and 
prevented an engagement j wherefore the earl 
of Surry fcnt an herald to the Scotch camp^ 
challenging the enemy to defcend into the 
plain, which lay to the fouth, and there to try 
their valour on equal ground. This offer not 
being accepted, he made a feint, as if he in- 
tended marching away towards Berwick, which 
putting the Scotch in motion to annoy his 
rear, he took advantage of a great fmoke, 
caufed by the firing their huts, and pafled the 
little river, which had hitherto prevented the 
engagement. Both armies now perceiving that 
A combat was inevitable, they prepared for 
the onfet with great compofure and regularity. 
The Englilh divided their army into two lines ; 

lord 
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lord Howard led the main body of the firft 
line ; Sir Edmond Howard the r^ht wing, 
and Sir Marmaduke Conftable the left ; the 
earl of Surry himfelf commanded the main 
body of the fecond line, aififted by lord Da^ 
cres, and Sir Edward Stanley, to the right and 
the left. The Scots, on the other hand, pre- 
lented three divifions to the enemy ; the mid^ 
die commanded by the king himfelf, the righc 
by the earl of Huntley, and the left by the 
earls of Lenox and Argyle ; ^a fourth divifion^ 
under the carl of Bothwell, made a body of 
referve. Lord Huntley began the onfet, charg- 
ing the divifion of lord Howard with fuch 
fury, that it was immediately put to confufion^ 
and routed, fiut this divifion was fo feafon- 
ably fupported by lord Dacres, that the men 
Tallied, and the battle became general. Both 
fides fought a long time with incredible impe- 
tttofity, until the Highlanders, being galled by 
the Engliih artillery, broke in fword in hand 
upon the main body, commanded by the earl 
of Surry; and at the head of thefe, James 
fotight with the moft forward of the nobility. 
They attacked with fuch velocity, that the 
hinder line could not advance in time to fuf- 
tain them, (o that a body of Englift inter- 
cepted their retreat. James being thus almoft 

fur. 
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furrounded by the enemy, rcfufed to quit the 
field, whik it was yet in his power ; but, alight- 
ing from his horfe, formed his little body into 
an orb^ and in this pofture fought with fuch 
deiperate courage, as reftored the battle. The 
Engliih, therefore, were again obliged to have 
recourfe to their artillery and arrows, which 
made a terrible havock ; but night feparating 
the combatants, k was not till the day follow- 
ing that lord Howard perceived that he had 
gained a great and glorious viftory. The 
Englifh had loft no perfons of note, but the 
whole flower of the Scotch nobility were fallen 
in battle. Ten thoufand of the common men 
were cut off, and a body, fuppofed to be that 
of the king, was fent to London^ where it re- 
mained unburied,as afentence of excommuni- 
cation ftill remained againft James, for having 
leagued with France againft the Holy See. 
But upon Henry's application, who pretended 
that that prince in the inftant before his death 
had difcovcred fome figns of repentance, ab- 
folution was given him, and the body was in- 
terred. However, the populace of Scotland 
ftill continued to think their king alive ; and 
It was given out among them that he had fe- 
credy gone on a pilgrimage to Jerufalem. 

Thefe 
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Thefe fuccefles only fcrved to intoxicate 
Henry ftill the more ; and while his picafurcs, 
on the one hand, cngrofled his time, the pre- 
parations for repeated expeditions exhaufted 
his treafures* As it was natural to fuppofe 
the old minifters, who were appointed to di« 
reft him by his father, would not willingly 
concur in thefe idle projcds, Henry had, for 
fome time, difcontinucd aflcing their advice, 
and chiefly confided in the counfels of Thomas, 
afterwards cardinal Woifey, who feemcd to fc- 
cond him in his favourite purfuits. Woifey was 
a miniftcr who complied with all his mailer's in- 
clinations, and flattered him in every fchemc 
to which his fanguine and impetuous temper 
was inclined. He was the fon of a private 
gentleman, and not of a butcher, as is com- 
monly reported, of Ipfwich. He was fent to 
Oxford fo early, that he was a bachelor at 
fourteen, and at that time was called the boy 
bachelor. He rofc by degrees, upon quit^ 
ting college, from onfe preferment to another, 
till he was made re<Elor of Lymington by 
the marquis of Dorfet, whofe children he had 
inftrufted. He had not long refided at this 
living, when one of the juftices of the peace 
put him in the flocks for being drunk, and 
^railing diflurbances at a neighbouring fair. 

This 
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This difgrace, however^ did not retard his pro- 
motion ; for he was recommended as chkplain 
to Henry the feventh ; and being employed 
by that monarch in a fccret negotiation re-, 
fpefling his intended marriage with Margaret 
of Savoy, he acquitted himfelf to that king's 
fatisfa^tion, and obtained the praife both of 
diligence and dexterity. That prince having 
given him a commiffion to Maximilian, who 
at that tinie redded at Bruflels, was furprifed 
in lefs than three days after to fee Wolfcy prc- 
fcnt himfelf before him ; and, fuppofing that 
he had been delinquent, began to reprove his 
delay* Wolfey, however, furprifed him with 
afluranccs that he was juft returned from BruC- 
fels, and had fuccefsfuily fulfilled all his ma- 
jefty's commands. His difpatch on that occa- 
fion procured him the deanery of Lincoln, 
and in this fituation it was that he was intro- 
duced by Fox, bifliop of Winchcfter, to the 
young king's notice, in hopes that he would 
have talents to fupplant the earl of Surry, 
who was favourite at that time, and in this Fox 
was not out in his conjedtures. Prefently af- 
ter, being introduced at court, he was made a 
pirivy-counfellor ; and as fuch, had frequent 
opportunities of ingratiating himfelf with the 
young king, as he appeared at once complying, 

fub- 
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fubmilTive^ and enterprizing. WoUcy \ifc"d 
every arc to fuit himfelf to the royal temper ; 
he fung, laughed, and danced with every liber- 
tine of the court ; neither his own years» which 
were near forty, nor his charader of a 
clergyman, were any reftraiot Upon him, or 
tended to check, by ill-timed feveritii^ tbe 
gaiety of his companions. To fuch a weak 
and vicious monarch as Henry^ qualities of 
this nature were highly pleafiog ; and Wolfey 
was foon acknowledged as his chief favourite, 
and to him was entrufted the chief admini- 
ftration of affairs. The people began to fee 
with indignation the new favourite's mean con- 
defcen^ons to the king, and his arrogance to 
themfelves. They had long regarded the vi- 
cious haughtinefs, and the unbecoming fplen- 
dour of the clergy, with envy and deteilation ; 
and Wolfey*s greatnefs ferved to bring a new 
odiiim upon that body, already too much the 
objeft of the people's diflike. His charafter 
being now placed in a more eonfpicuous point 
of light, daily began to manifeft itfclf the more. 
Infatiable in 'his acquifitions, but ftill more 
magnificent in his expence; of cxtenfive capa- 
city, but ftill more unbounded in cnterprize; 
ambitious of power, but ftill more defirous of 
glory } inlinufiting, engaging, perfuafive, and 

at 
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at other times lofty, elevated, and command- 
ing : haughty to his equals, but affable to 
his dependents ; oppreflive to the people, but 
liberal to his friends ^ more generous than 
grateful j formed to take the afcendant in every 
intcrcourfe, but vain enough not to cover his 
real fuperiority. 

: He had been advanced foon to the bifhopric a.d. 1515. 
of Lincoln j^but this he afterwards rcfigned, 
upon being promoted to the archbifhopric of 
York. Upon the capture of Tournay, he had 
been promoted to the fee.of that place ; but 
befides, 'he got poffeflion at very low leafes of 
the reven'ues of Bath^ Worcefter, and Here- 
ford, bifhoprics filled by Italians, who were al- 
lowed to refide abroad, and who were glad to 
compound for this indulgence, by parting with 
a confiderable (hare of their profits, Befides 
many other church preferments, he was 'allow- 
ed to unite with the fee of York, firft that of 
Durham, next that erf Winchefter; and his 
appetite fcemed to encreafe, by the means that 
were taken to fatisfy it, The pope, obferving 
his great influence over the king, was defirous 
of engaging him in his interefts, and created 
him a cardinal. His train confifted of eight 
hundred fcrvants, of whom many were knights . , 
and^gcntlemen. Some, even of 'the nobility; 
I put 
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put their children into his family as a place of 
education ; and whoever was diftinguilhed by 
any art or fcience, paid court to the cardinal* 
and were often liberally rewarded. He was 
the firft clergyman in England who wore filk 
and gold, not only on his habit, but alfo on his 
faddle^ and the trappings of his horfes. 

Befide thefe various diftindions the pope fooa 
after conferred upon him that of legate, deiigiv» 
ing thus to make him inftrumental in draining^ 
the kingdom of money, upon pretence of cm- 
ploying it in a war againft the Turks, but in 
reality with a view to fill his own coffers. In this 
he fo well ferved the court of Rome, that fomr 
time after the poft of legate was conferred up« 
on him for life ; and he now united in his 
perfon the promotions of legate, cardinal^ 
archbifhop, and prime miniften 

Soon after, Warham, chancellor, and arch^ 
bilhop of Canterbury, a man of a very mo* 
derate temper, chofe rather to retire from pub- 
lic employment, than maintain an unequal 
conteft with the haughty cardinal. Wolfey 
inftantly feized on the chancellorlhip, and ex- 
ercifed the duties of that employment with 
great abilities and impartiality. Thedukoof 
Norfplk finding the king's treafures exhaufted^ 
and his tafte for expence ftill continuing^ was 
a glad 
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glid to refign his office of trc^furer, and retire 
ftoih court. Fox, biihop of Wihchefter, who 
Kkd firft been inftrumental in Wolfey*s rife, 
li^HHdrew hiriifelf in difguft ; the duke of Suf* ' • 
folk alfo ^ent hotfie With a refolation to re* 
frtain private, whilft Wolfey. availed hittifclf of 
their difcontents, and filled up their places by 
his creatures, or his perfofial afliduity* Theft 
MfCTc vaft ftrecchcs of power \ and yet th* 
thurchniari was (till Jnfatiable. He procur- 
ed K bull from the pope, empowering him 
to make kntghts and counts, to legitimate baf- 
tirrds, to give? degrees' in arts, law, phylTc, and 
divinity; and to grantall forts of difpenfations* 
S6 much ^fide and power could not avo'fd 
gtvmg high offence to the nobility, yet none 
dared vent their ihdignation, fo greatly were 
thiy inf terror of his vindiftive temper. 

In order to divert their envy from hii 
hiofrdihate exaltatiob, he foon entered into 
fl^cofrtfpondence with Francis the firft, of 
France, who had taken many methods to woVk 
trpoh his vanity, and at laft fucceedcd. Irt 
^onfequence of that monarch's wilhes, Hehr/ 
was^ p<6rfuaded by the cardinal to deliver up 
ToWrn^y once more to the French ; arid he 
i\fo agreed to an interview with that monarchy. 
thii expenfivc congreTs was held between 

Vat.' ir. Z Guifnes 
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Guifnes and Ardres, near Calais ; withiir the 
Englilh pale^ in compiiment to Henry fqr crof- 
fing the fea. The two monarcbs, after falut- 
ing each other in the moft cordial manner^ 
retired into a tent ereAed for the purpofe, 
where Henry proceeded to read the articles of 
their intended alliance. As he began to. read 
jhe firft words of it, ** I, Henry, king," he 
ftopt a moment ; and theui fubjoined only .** of 
England, '* without adding France, the ufual 
ftyle of Englith monarchs. Francis remarked 
this delicacy, and expreffed his approbation by 
a fmile. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence of the nobility of both courts on this oc- 
caffon. Many of them involved themfelves in 
large debts ; and the penury of a life was fcarcc 
fufficicnt to reimburfe the extravagance of a 
few days. Befide, there at firft appeared fomc- 
thing low and illiberal in the mutual diftrufts 
that were confpicuous on this occafion ; the 
two kings never met without having the num- 
ber of their guards counted on both fides ; 
every ftep was carefully adjulted ;■ they pafied 
each other in the middle-point between both 
places, when they went to vifit their queens ; 
and at the farpe inftant that Henry entered 
Ardres, Francis put himfclf into the hands of 
the Englifli at Guifnes.i But Francis, who is 
I confidcred 
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cbnfidered as the firft reftorer of true polite- 
ncfs into Europe, put an end to this low and 
illiberal method of converfing. Taking one 
day with hicn two gentlemen and a page, he 
rode diredly into Guifnes, crying out to the 
Englifli guards that they were their prifoners, 
and dcfiring to be carried to their mafter. Hen- 
ry was not a little aftoniflied at the appear- 
ance of Frahcis ; and taking him in his arms, 
** My brother, faid he, you have here given 
•* me the moft agreeable furprife 5 you have 
'' (hewn me the full confidence I may place 
'' in you ; 1 furrender myfelf your prifoner ^ 
*' from this moment." He then took from 
his neck a collar of pearls of great value, and 
putting it oh Francis, begged him to wear ic 
for the fake of his prifoner. Francis agreed ; 
and giving him a bracelet of double the value 
of the former, infifted on his wearing it in turn. 
Henry went the next day to Ardres, without 
guards or attendants ; and confidence being 
now fufficienfly cftabliftied between thefe mon- 
*a.rchs, they employed the reft of the time in 
feafts and tournaments. 

Some months before a defiance had been A.D.ifi*; 

fent by the two kings to each other's court, 

and through all the chief cities of Europe', 

importing, that Henry and Francis, with four- 
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teen aids, would be ready in the plains of 
Picardy to anfwer all comers tbat^w^re gentle- 
men, at tilt and tourney. Accordingly, the 
monarchs, now all gorgeoufly apparelled, eo^ 
tared the lifts on horfeback, Francis furround« 
ed with Henry's guards, and Henry with thofe 
of Francis. They i»^re both at that time the 
moft comely perfbns^es of their age, and pri- 
ded themfelves on their expertnefs in the milf- 
tary execifes. The ladies were the judges itt 
. thefe feats of chivalry •, and they pot an end to^ 
the encounter whenever they thought proper. 
It is fuppofed that the crafty French monarch 
was willing to gratify Henry's vanity by allow* 
ing him to enjoy a petty pre-eminence in thefe 
paftimes. He ran a tilt againft Monfieur 
Grandeval, whom he difabled at the iecond 
enccAinten He engaged Monfieur de Mont* 
morency, whom^ however, he could not throw 
from jthe faddle. He fought at faulchion wi£h 
a French nobleman, who prefented hhn^witb 
his courfer, in token of fubmiffion. 

But thefe ^mpty ^lendours were not fuffi^ 
cient to appeafe the jeatoufy of the nobles aft 
home, or quiet the mcifinurs of the people. 
Among thefe^ the duke of Buckingham^ the 
fen of him who loft his life in the reign of 
Ricl^rd the third, was the foremoft to conn 

plain. 
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plain. He h^d often been heard to treat the 
cardinaFs pride and profufipn.with juft con- 
cempt I and carrying his refentment perhaps 
CO an improper lengthy fome Iqw informers 
took care that Wolfey ihould be apprized of 
alL The fubftaBce of his impeachment wa3» 
thilt he had confuked a fortune-teller concern- 
ing his fucceflion to the crown, and had afFe^- 
cd to msikc himfclf popular. This was but 
a weak pretext to take away the life of a no- 
bleman, whofe father had died in defence of 
the late king ; but he was brought to a trials 
and the duke of Norfolk, whofe fon had mal^• 
rjed his daughoer, was created lord flcward, to 
prefide at this folemn procedure. He was conr* 
demned to die, as a traitor, by a jury, confifl:- 
ing of a duke, a marquis, feven earls, and 
twelve barons/ When the fentence was pro- 
nouncing againft him, and the high fteward 
came to mention th^ word traitor, the unhap* 
py prifoner could not contain his indignation. 
*i My lords, cried be to the judges, I am no 
*' , traitor ; and for what you have now done 
^' againft me, take my fmcere forgivenefs ; as 
** for my life, I think it not worth petitioning 
*< for J may God forgive you, and pity me.**^ 
He was faoa after executed on Tower- Hill* 

Z i By 
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By this time, all the immcnfe treafures of 
the late, king were quite exhaufted on empty 
pageants, guilty pleafures, or vain treaties and 
expeditions. But the king relied on Wolfey 
alone for replenifliing his coffers ; and no per- 
fon could be fitter for the purpofe. His firft 
% care was to get a large fum of money from 
the people, under the title of a benevolence, 
vhich added to its being extorted the morti- 
ficaciop of being confidered as a free gift. 
Henry little minded the manner of its being 
raifed, provided he had the enjoyment of it; 
however, his minifter met with fome oppofi- 
tion in his attempts to levy thefe extorted con- 
tributions. In the firft place, having exaftcd ^ 
confidcrable fubfidy from the clergy, he next 
adreflcd himfclf to the houfe of commons ; 
but they only granted him half the fupplies 
• he demanded. Wolfey was at firft highly of- 
fended at their parfimony, and defired to be 
heard in the houlc ; but as this would have 
deftroyed the very form and conftitution of that 
auguft body, they replied, that none could be 
permitted to fit arid argue there, but fuch as 
had been elefted members. This was the 
firft attempt made in this reign, to render the 
king matter of the debates in parliament. 
Wolfey firft paved the way ; and, unfortunate- 
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ly for the kingdom, Henry too well improved 
upon his plans foon after. 

A treaty with France, which threatened to 
make a breach with the emperor, induced* • 
Henry to wifli for new fupplics, or at lead he 
made this the pretext of his demands. But as ' 
the parliament had teftified their reluctance 
to indulge his wilhes, he followed the advice 
of Wolfey, and refolvcd to make ufe of his 
prerogative alone for that purpofe. He iffued 
out commiflions to all the counties of England 
for levying four (hillings in the pound upon 
the clergy, and three (hillings and four-pence 
from the laity ; nor did he attempt to cover the • 
violence of the meafure, by giving it the natne 
citJier of benevolence or loan. This unwar- 
rantable ftretch of royal power was quickly op- 
pofed by the people ; they were unwilling to 
fubmit to impofitions unknown till now, and 
a general infurreftion threatened to enfue. 
Henry had the prudence to Hop (hort in that 
dangerous path into which he had entered ; 
and declared, by circular letters to all the 
, counties, that what was demanded was only 
by way of benevolence? But the fpirit of op- 
pofition, once roufed, was not fo eaflly quieted 5 
the citi2ens of London hefitated on the dc- 
mand •, and in fome parts of the country infur^ 
Z 4 redions 
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re£biQn$ were actually begun, whxdi were fqp* 
prcffcd by the duke of Suffolk. Thcfe \mr 
pofta, which were firft advifcd by Wolfcy, i^oc 
happily fucceeding, he4)egan to lofc a little 
of his favour with the king; and tbi^ difpleafure 
was Hill more encreafed by the coqiplaiots of 
the clergy, who accufcd him of cxtortiop. 
Henry reproved Wolfey, in fevers tcrm$, 
which rendered him more cautiou3 and art- 
ful for the future* A^ an inftance of his 
cunning, having built a noble palace, called 
york Place, at Wcftminftcr, for hU own ufc, 
fcs^ring now the general cenfurc ^gainft him, he 
made a prcfent of it to the king, alTuring him^ 
that from the firft he intended it as an offer to 
his majefty. Tljus Wolfey's irppgnity only 
ferved to pave the way to greater extortions. 
The pride of this prelate was great ; hut his 
riches were ftill greater; In order tq have a 
pretext for amaffjng fuch fums, he undertook 
to found two new colleges in Oxford, for 
which he received every day frelh graucs from 
thp pope and the king. To execme this fa- 
vourite fcheme, he obtained a liberty of fup- 
preffipg feveral monafteries, and converting 
their revenues to the benefit of his new foun- 
dation. Whatever might have been the pope's - 
inducement to grant him thefe privileges, no- 
2 thing 
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tiiifig could be more fatal to the pontiff's in* 
tprefts ; for Henry was thus himfelf uughc 
fliorcly afterwards to imitate, what he had feca 
a fpbjc6t perform with impunity. 

Hitherto the adminiftration of all affairs 
lyas carried on by Wolfey ; for the king was 
contented to lofe^ in the embraces of his mif> 
treffes, all the complaints of his fubjeds i 
^nd the cardinal undertook to keep him igno- 
rant, in order to continue his own uncontrolled 
authority. But now a period was approach- 
h^g, that wa^ to ppt an end to this minifter's 
exorbitant power. X)ne of the moft extraor- 
<}inary and important revolutions that ever 
employed the attention of man, was now ripe 
for execution. This was no lefs a change than 
the Reformation ; to have an idea of the rife 
of which, it will be proper to take a curfory 
view of the date of the church at that time^ 
and to oblerve by what feemingly contftldic- 
tory means Providence produces the mod: 
happy events. 

The church ofRon^e had now, for more 
than a thoufand years, been corrupting the ^ 
ancient fimplicity of theGofpel, and convert- 
ing into a temporality the kingdom of another 
world. The popes had been frequently feea- 
at the head of their own armies, fighting for 

their 
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their dominions with the arm of flefh, and 
forgetting in cruelty and detcftabic maxims of 
ftatc, all the pretended fanftity of their cha- 
rafters. The cardinals, prelates, and digni- 
taries of the church, lived in envied fplen- 
dour, were ferved like voluptuous princes ; 
and fome of them were found to poflcfs eight • 
or nine bifhopricks at once. Wherever the 
church governed, it exerted that power with 
cruelty -, fo that to their luxuries were ufual- 
ly added the crime of tyranny too.- As for 
the inferior clergy, both popifli and protef- 
tant writers exclaim againft their abandoned 
and diflblute morals. They publicly kept 
miftreffes, and bequeathed to their illegitimate 
children whatever they were able to fave from 
their pleafurcs, or extort from the poor. There 
is ftill to be feen a will made by a bifliop of 
Cambray, in which he fets afide a certain fum 
for the baftards he has had already, and thofe 
which, by the blefling of God, he may yet 
happen to have. In many parts of England 
and Germany, the people obliged their priefts 
to have copcubines ; fo that the' laity might 
prcferve their wives with greater fecurity; while, 
at the fame time, the poor laborious peafant 
and artizan faw all the fruits of their toil go, 
not to cloathe and maintain their own little, fa*.. 

milies, 
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milies, but to pamper men, who infultcd 
them with leftures, to which their example 
appeared a flat contradiftion. But the vices 
of the clergy were not greater, than their ig- 
norance ; few of them knew the meaning of 
their Latin mafs. Their fagacity was chiefly 
employed in » finding out. witches, and exor- 
cifing the pofleflTed ; but what mod encreafed 
the hatred of the people againfl: them was 
the felling pardons and abfolutions for fin, it 
certain ftated prices. A deacon, or fubdea- 
con, who committed murder, was abfolvcd 
from bis crime, and allowed to pofliefs three 
benefices upon paying twenty crowns. A bi- 
(hop or abbot might commit murder for about 
ten pounds of our money. Every crime had 
its ftated value -, and abfolutions were given 
for fins not only already committed, but fuch 
as fhould be committed hereafter. The wifeft 
of the people looked with fil^nt deteftation on 
thefe impofitions ; and the ignorant thcmfelves, 
whom fortune feemed to have formed for 
flavery, began to open their eyes to fuch*glar- 
ing abfurdities. 

Thefe vices and impofitions were now al- 
moft come to a head ; and the cncreafe of arts 
and learning among the laity, propagated by 
means of printing, which had been lately in- 
vented. 
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vented^ began to make them refifl chat powcff 
which yas originally founded in deceit. Leo 
A. D. 1519. the tenth was at that time pope, ^nd eagerly 
employed in building the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. In order to procure money for car- 
rying on that expenfive undertaking, he gave 
a commiflion for felling indulgences, a prac- 
tice that bad been often tried before. Thcfe 
N were to free the purchafer from the pains 
of pur^tory ; and they would ferve even for 
one's f^ends^ if purchafed with that intention. 
There were every where fhops opened, where 
they were to be fold i but in general they 
were to be had at taverns, brothels, and gam- 
ing houfes. The Auguftine friars had ufually 
been employed in Saxony to preach the indulr 
gencies, and from this truft had derived both 
proBt and confideration j but the pope's mi- 
nifter fuppofing that they had found out ittieit 
methods of fecreting the money,* transferred 
this lucrative employment from them to the 
Pominicans. Martin Luther, profeflbr in the 
univerfity of Wir tcmberg, was an Auguftine 
monk, and one of thofe who. refentcd this 
transfer of the fale of iadulgcncies from one 
order to another. He began tQ feew his ia- 
dignation by preaching againft. their efficacy 1 
aad being, naturally of a fiery temper, aod 

provoked 
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provoked by oppofition, he inveighed agaiiift 
the authority of the pope himfelf. Being 
driven hard by hi^s adverfaries ftill as he eti* 
large^ his reading, iti order to fupporc htt 
tenets, he difcovrred fonje new abufe or elror 
in the churGh of Ronfte. The people, who 
had long groaned urfder the papal tyranny, 
heard his difcouries with pleaftire, and defend- 
ed him againft the authority and machinations' 
of his enemies. Frederic, elcdor of Saxony, 
furnamed * the Wife, openly protefted him } 
the republic of Zurich even reformed their 
church according to the new model ; and Lu« 
. thcr, a man naturally iF^flexible and vehement, . 
-was become incapable, either from promifc* 
a£ advancement, or terrors of fcverity, to re- 
linqmfh a feft, of which he was himfelf the 
founder. It was in vain, therefore, that the 
pope iflued out his bulb againft Luther ; it 
was in vain that the Dominican friars procured* 
his books 10 be burned ; he boldly 'abufed the 
Dominicans, and butned the pope's bull in 
the ftreets of Wirtemberg. In the mean time^ 
the difpute was carried on by writing on either 
fide. Luther, though Oppofcd by the pope, 
the coAckve, and alt the clergy, fupported 
his caufe fingly, arid with fuccefs. As the 
controverfy was new, his ignorapce of many^ 

parts 
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parts of the fubjeA was not greater than theirs ; 
and ill as he wrote, they anfwered (till worfe. 
Opinions are inculcated upon the minds of 
mankind, rather by confidence and perfever- 
ance, than by ftrength of reafoning, or beauty 
of diction i and no man bad more confidence 
or more perfeverance than he. In this difpute, 
it was the fate of Henry to be a champion on 
both fides. His father, who had given him 
the education of a fcholar, permitted him to 
be inftruded in fchool-divinity, which then 
was the principal objedt of learned enquiry. 
Henry, therefore, willing to convince the 
world of his abilities in that fcience, obtain- 
ed the pope*s permiffion to read the works 
of Luther, which had been forbidden, under 
pain of excommunication. In confequence of 
this, the king defended the feven facraments, 
out of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and ftiewed fome 
dexterity in this fcience, though it is thought 
thit Wolfey had the chief hand in dircdiing 
him. A book being thus finilhed in hafte, it 
was fcnt to Rome for the pope's approbation, 
which it i^ natural to fuppole would not be 
with-held. The pontifi^, raviflied with its elo- 
^ quence and depth, compared it to the labours 
of St. Jerome or St. Auguftine 5 and reward- 
ed the author witl) rfie title of Defender of the 

Faith, 
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Paith, little imagining that H^nr^ was foon 
to be one of the mod terrible enemies that 
ever the church of Rome had to contend with. 
Bcfides thcfe caufes, which contributed to 
render the Romilh church odious and con- 
temptible, there were ftill Others, proceeding . 
>frotn political meafures. Clement the feventh 
had fuccceded Leo, and the hereditary animofi- 
ty between the emperor and the pope breaking 
out into a war, Clement was imprifoned in the 
callle of St, Angelo ; and with thirteen cardi- 
nals, his adherents, kept in cuftody for his ran- 
fom. As the demands of the emperor were 
exorbitant, Henry undertook to negotiate for 
the pope, and was procuring him a very fa- 
vourable treaty; but his holihefs, in the mean 
time, corrupting his guards, had the good for- 
tune to procure his efcape from confinement ; 
and' leaving the treaty unfinifhed, feht Henry a 
letter of thanks for his mediation. The violence 
of the en>peror, taught Henry that popes 
might be injured with impunity; and the be- 
haviour of the pope manifefted but little of 
that fanftity or infallibility to which the pon- 
tifis prctehdcd. Btrfides, as Henry had laid the 
pope thus under obligations, he fuppofed that 
he might, upon any emergency, expeft ^ grate- 
ful return. 

It 
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It WIS in this fituttion of the church and the 
pope^ that ancjw fcene was going to be opened^ 
which was to produce endlefsdiftorbances, and 
^ ij ^ to change the whole fyftem of Europe. Henry 
had now been eighteen years married to Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, who, as we have related, 
had b^n brought over from Spain to marry 
his ekkr brother^ who died a few months after 
co-habitation. But notwithftanding thi fub^ 
mifflve deference paid to the indulgehce of tht 
churchy Henry's marriage with this princdft 
did not pafe without foruple and hefitatiom 
The prejudices of the people were hi general 
bent againik a- conjugal union betWiKh fuch 
near nflations ; and the late king, thbtrgh hi 
had folemnized the efpotifeh, when his fon wai 
but twelve years of age, gave many inthna^ 
tlom that be intended to annul tl»;m at a pro^ 
per opportunity. Thefe intentions mlJght hav* 
given Henry Ibme' doubts and fcruplcs coff-» 
cernihg the legitknaey of his marriage j btiit 
as he had three childrieri by the prmcefs, and 
as her cbar^dfer ahd conduft #c#c blamelcfrV 
be fof a while' kept his fuggcftiohs prrvatS; 
But (he wai fix years oMW than Mnri ; and th€ 
decay of her beauty, t6gether v^rfh particufei? 
i(>^fir!fti«ies' and difeafes, had comributcd- tqf 
make him dcfirous of {mother confortv How- 
ever, 
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CV^i-, thoiigh he felt a ftcrct diflike to hcff ^cr- 
foii, yrit for a long time he btoke out into ho 
flagrant aft of conrentpt ; contented to range 
fr6nfi htivttf to teatrty among iht ladies of hi$ 
court, tod hJs rank alwajrs proccrring him ^ 
ready compliance. But H^nry was carried 
forward, though perhaps nOt at firft excited* 
by a rnotive much more powerful than the 
t^dt fuggeftions Of his confcience. It happen* 
cd that among the miid^ Of honour, then ♦ 
aittcnding the qiiten, there was one Anna Bui- " 
1^, the daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, A 
gentleman of diftinftion, and related to moft 
of the hobifity. He had been employed by 
the king in feveral cmbaffies, and was mar- 
ried to a daughter of the duke of Norfolk. 
The beauty of Ann* fdrpaflcd whatever bad 
hftherco appeared at this voluptuous court j 
iBLtid her edutatioh,- *hich had been at Paris, 
tended to kt off her ^rfonal charms. Her 
featdilfs were regular, mild, and attraftive, htt 
ftat?ufe degant, though below the middle fize, 
wh^e her wit and vivacity exceeded even hef 
6tfce# allurements. Herjry, who Iiad never 
leaf ned the art of reftraining any pafljon that 
he defired to gratify, faw and loved her 5 but 
nfcer feveral efforts to induce her to comply 
i*ifh hb criminal defires, he found that with* 
Vol. II. A a 6Ut 
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out msuTiagCy he could have no chance of fuc- 
cecding. Tbk obftaclc, tbereforct be hardily 
undercook to remove; and as bis own queen 
was now become hateftd to bkn, in order to 
procure a divorce, he alledged that his coiv- 
fciencc rebuked hkn for having ib k)ng lived 
in inceft with the wife of his brother. In this 
pretended perplexity^ therefore, he applied to 
Clement the feventh, who owed him many 
obligations, dcfiring to difTolve the bull of the 
former pope, which had given him permifTion 
to marry Catharine ^ and to declare that ic 
was not in the power, even of the holy fee, to. 
difpenfe with a law fo ftridtly enjoined in fcrip- 
turc. The unfortunate pope was now in the 
utmoft perplexity ; c^ueen Catharine was aunt 
to the emperor, who had lately made him a 
prifoner, and whofe refentment he dreaded to 
rekindle by thus injuring fo near a relation : 
befide, he could not in prudence declare the 
bull of the former pope illicit, for this would 
be giving a Uow to the doftrine of papal in- 
fallibility. On the other hand, Henry was 
bis prote&or and friend, the dominions of 
^ England were the chief refource from whence 
his finances were fupplied, and the king of 
France, fome time before, had got a bull of 
divorce in fomewhat fimilar circumftances. In; 

this 
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this exigence, he thaught the wifcft methbd 

woold be to fpin ouc the affair by a negocia^ 

tion ; ahd) in the mean time, fenc over a com* 

miflion to Wolfey, in conjunftion with the 

archbifhop of Canterbury, or any other Eng-* 

lifli prelate, to examine the validity of the king^s 

marriage^ and the former difpenfation i grant* 

ing them alfo a provifional difpenfation for the 

king^s marriage with any other perfon. When 

this meffage was laid .before the council in 

England, they prudently confidered that an 

advice given by the pope in this fecret manner, 

might very eafily be difavowed in public; andf 

that a clandeftine marriage would totally inva^ 

Hdate the legitimacy of any iflfue the king 

fhould have by fuch a match. In confe- 

quence of this, frcfti meffengers were dif- 

patched to Ronne, and evafive anfwers return-* 

cd, the pope (till continuing to promife, re* 

cant| difpute, and temporize } hoping that the 

king's pafiion would never hold out during 

the tedious courfe of zh ecclcfiaftical contro- 

Verfy. In this he was entirely miftaken. Henry 

had been long taught to difpute as well as he^. 

dnd quickly found* or wrcfted, many texts of 

fcriptufe to favour his opinions of his paflions* 

To his arguments he added threats, affuring 

the pope, that the Englilh were, already but too 

A a a weU 
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well difpofed to withdraw from the holy fee$ 
and that if he cominoed uncomplying^ thm 
whole country would readily fottow the cx- 
atnple of a monarch, . who^ ftung by ingratt* 
tude, fbouk) deny all obedience to a pontiS' 
by whom he had always been treated wkb 
falfehood and duplicity. The king eveo pro* 
pofed to his holinefs, whether in cafe he were 
not permitted to put away bis prefenc queen^ 
he ntkight not have a difpeniation for having 
two wives at a time. 

The pope, perceiving the eagenTc& of ttar 
king, at one time had thoughts of compiling 
with his foUkitations, and fent cardhial Cain^ 
pegk), fa^ legate, to London, who, widi Wo;!*- 
fey, opened a court for trying the legkitnacy of 
the king's prefent marriage, and dted the 
kbg and the queen to appear before thena. 
They botji prefented themfelves ; and the king 
anfwered to his name when called ^ but thc^ queen, 
inftead of anfwering. to her's, rofe from her fcat» 
and throwing herfelf at the king's feet,, in the 
mod: pathetic maniier,. entreated him tK> have 
pity upon her helplefs fieuation. A ftrarigcr^ 
unprotected, unfriended, ihe could only rbly 
on^him as her guardian and defender,, on hin^ 
sdone who knew her fubmiflioo. aad her inno^ 
cence^ and not upon any court, inwhishherene- 

miea 
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Miles prevaikd, an4 would wrcft the laws againft 
ficr 5 flie, therejfore, refufed the prcfcnt trial, 
iwrhcrc ihc could expert neither jufticc nor itn- 
partiaJity. Yet notwithftanding the queen's 
objeAions, her trial went forward ; and Henrf 
fiiortly hoped to be gratified in his moll fan* 
guine expc^ations. The principal point which 
came before the legates, was the proof of prince 
Arthur's confummation of his marriage with 
Catharine, which fotne of his own expreflions 
to that purpofe, tended to confirm. Other 
topics were preparing, tending to prove the in- 
ability of the pope himfelf to grant fuch a dif- 
penfation ; and the bufinefs feemed now to be 
drawing near a period, when, to the great fur- 
prize of all, Campegio all of a fudden, with- 
out any warning, and upon very frivolous pre- 
tences, prorogued the court ; and (hortly af- 
ter transferred the caufe before the court of 
Jkome. 

During the courfe of thefe perplexing nc- 
gociations^ on the iflue of which Henry*s hap- 
pincls feemed to depend, he had at firft ex- 
pcftcd to find in his favourite Wolfey, a warm 
defender, and a fteady adherent ; but in this 
he found himfelf niiftaken. Wolfey feemed to 
be in pretty much the fame dilemma with the 
pope. On the one hand, he was to pleafe his 
A a 3 maftcr 
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mailer the king» from whom he had received 
^ thoufand marks of favour ; and on the other 
handy he feared to difoblige the pope^ whofe 
fervant he more immediately was, and who 
befides had power to punilh his di(bbedictlcc« 
He» therefore^ refolVed to continue neuter io 
this controverfy \ and though of all men the 
mod haughty^ he gave way on this occafioii 
to his colleague Campegio in all thjngs^ pre- 
tending a deference to his (kill in canon law« 
.Wolfey's fcheme of temporising was highly 
dirpleafing to the king, but for a while he en* 
deavoured to ftifle his refentment, until it could 
aft with more fatal certainty. He for fotzie 
time looked out fpr a man of equal abilities 
and lefs art i and it was not long before accU 
dent thr?w into his way one Thomas Cran* 
mer, of greater talents, and probably of tnor^ 
integrity. Cranmer was a do^Qr of divinity* 
^nd aprofeflbr at Cambildge, but had loft hU 
^affice lipon marrying contrary to the inftitutcs 
of the canon law, which enjoined celibacy to 
all the clergy. He had travcUcd in his youth 
, into Germany *, and it was there he became * 
acquainted with Luther's works, and embraced 
,his doftrines. This fnan happening to fall 
one evening into company with Gardiner fo* 
jprct^ry qf ftatc, and f q^ tb? Ring's jdmofler^ 
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the bufitieis of the divorce became the fubgeft 
of converfation. He gave it as his opiniosi« 
that the readieft way to quiet*the king's con- 
iciencc, or to extort the pope's confent, would 
be to confult all the univerfities of Europe upon 
the affair; an advice which being brought to 
the king, pleafed him fo much, that Cranmer 
was defired to follow the court. 

The king finding faimfelf provided with « 
perfon who could fupply Wolfcy's place, 
appeared lefs refervcd in his rcfentments againft 
that prelate. The attorncy-general: was ordered 
toprepareabillofindiftment againft him; and 
he was foon after commanded to refign the 
great feal. Crimes are ealily found againft a 
favourite in difgrace, and the courtiers did 
not fail to encreafe the catalogue of his 
errors. He was ordered to depart from 
York-place palace; and all his furniture and 
plate were converted to the king's ufe. The 
inventory of his goods being taken, they were 
found to exceed even the moft extravagant 
iurmifes. Of fine holland alone there were 
found a thoufand pieces ; the walls of his pa- 
lace were covered with cloth of gold and fil- 
ver; he had a tup-board of plate of mafly 
gold ; all the reft of his riches and furniture 
were in, proportion, and probably their great- 
Aa4 licft 
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nc& invited the ham}. of ^wer. Tt>eparli4^ 
ment (oon after coafirmed ihe fenteiice pf th« 
court, of Scar-chamt^er again^ hin?, ^d h^ 
was ordered to retire to Efheri 9 country fea( 
which he ppfTefled near Hampton -, jth^re tQ 
await the king's further pleafure^ wjt^ all tbq 
fluctuations of hope and appreheoGpn. StiiJi 
however, he was ip poiSiIUpn of th^ archbiibpk 
pric of York and bifhopric of \YinQhe(^er 1 ^nd 
the king gave hlnx di(lant gl^arii^ of bpp^ 
by fending hio) f^ ripg gccQmpanied with a 
gracious ropflage* Wolfey, who, lifcc every 
bad chara&er, was proud to l^js equals and 
snean to thofe above him, happening to meet 
the king's mefienger on horfeback, immediate*, 
ly alighted, ^nd throwing himfelf on his kneea^ 
in the mire, received, in that abjcdl mapnert 
thofc marl^s of his ip^jefty's c.ondcfcenfion. But 
his hopes were ibpn pver(prned,for afterhe ha4 
mained fome time ^t Elh^r, he w^s ordered to 
remove to his fee of York j where he took up 
his refidence U Cawoodj a^d rendered himfelf 
very popuUr in the neighbourhood by his ^a^ 
bility. He. was not allowed to remain long 
unmokfttd in thi^ retreat. He w^ arretted 
by tte earl of Nprtbumberland, at the king*3 
comfti^nd, for high tr«^afo9» and prepq^ration^ 
were made for (ondutJti^^ him tp Londc^Pi ii| 

order 
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mtdtt CO bi3 trial He at firft refyiibd lo confw 
ply with the nrquifition^ as being ^ c^trdin^l i 
but finding the e^rl bene on performing hi^ 
pommiinon, he complied, and Jf^t oyt» by ^afjr 
journies, for London to appear as a crin^in^^ 
^whcre he had a6ted as a king. In his way h« 
itayed a fortnight at the carl of Shrcw(bury*$ i 
vhere, one day at dinner, he was taken ill, not 
without violent fufpicions of having poifon^d * 
himfelf. Being brought forward from thence,^ 
he with much difficulty reached Leiceiler Ab- 
be/i where the monk$ coming out tQ-mect him, 
he faid, " Father abbot, I am come tQ lay ray 
bones among you j" and immediately ordered hia 
bed to be prepared. AshisdifQrdercncreafed,^ 
officer being placed near, at once to guard and 
attend him, he fpoke to him, a little before he 
tixpircd, to this effeft ; '* I pray you have mc 
heartily recommended unto his royal majefty; he 
is a prince of a moft royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart, and rather than he will mifs, 
pr want ^ny part of his will, he will endanger 
qt\e half pf his kingdom. I do afTure you, 
X have kneeled before him, for three hours 
together, to perfuade him from his will and 
appetite, but could not prevail. Had I but 
ferved.God as diligently as I have ferved the 



I king, 
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king, he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs. But thik is the juft reward, 
that I mud receive for my indulgent pains 
and ftudy •, not regarding my fervice to God, 
but only to my prince." He died foon after, 
in all the pangs of remorfe, and left a life 
which he had all along rendered turbid by am- 
bition, and wretched by mean alTiduities. He 
kft two natural children behind him, one or 
whom, being a prieft, was loaded with churck 
preferments. 

Henry being now freed from the controul of. 
a perfon, who had for fome time been an ob- 
ftacle to his intentions, by Cranmer*s advice, 
he had the legality of his prefent marriage con- 
vafled in all the mod noted univerficies of 
Europe. It was very extraordinary to fee the 
king on one fide folitriting the univcrfitics to 
be favourable to his paflion ; and, on the other 
t4ie emperor prcffing them with equal ardour 
to be favourable to his aunt. Henry liberally 
rewarded thofc doctors who declared on his 
fide ; and the emperor granted benefices to 
fuch as voted in conformity to his wilhes. 
Time has difcovercd thefe intrigues. In one 
cf Henry's account books, we find the dif. 
bFurfemcnts he madeionitheleoccafions. To a 

fub. 
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Alb-deacon he gave a crowii^ to a deacon two 
jsrowns 1 and fo of the reft» in proportion to 
the confequence of the ftation or opinion. The 
perfon^ however, who bribed on thefe occa* 
fions» excufed bimfelf, by declaring, that he 
liever paid the money till after the vote was 
given. In this conteft, the liberalities, and 
4Confcquently the votes of Henry prevailed 1 
his intrigues for a favourable decifion being bet« • 
ter carried on, as he was moft interefted in the 
debate. All the colleges of Italy and France 
unanimoufly declared his prefent marriage a-r 
gainfl: all law. divine and human \ and there« 
fore alledged, that it was not in the power of the 
pope himfelf to grant k difpenfation. . The only 
places where this decifion was moft warmly op« 
pofed) were at Oxford and Cambridge ; but they 
alfo concurred in the fame opinion at laft, having 
furnifhed out the formality of a debate, But the 
agents of Henry were not content with the fuf» 
frage of the univerfities alone j the opinions of 
the Jewifh Rabbis were alfo demanded i how-^ 
ever, their fuffrages were eafily bought up. 

Henry beinig thus fortified by the fuffrages 
of the univerfities, was now refolved to op- 
.pofe even the pope himfelf, apd beg^n in parr 
ji^mcnt by reviving ;in old l^w againft the 

clergy. 
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clergy, by which it was decreed, that ait 
^hole who had fubcnitted to the kgantine 
tuehority had incurred fcvefe penalties. 
The clergy, to conciliate the king's favour, 
^wcre compelled to pay a fine of an hundred 
ftnd eighteen thoufand pounds. A confcffipn 
Mras likewife extorted from them, that the king 
was protcftor and fupreme head of the church 
and the clergy of England. By thefc conccP- 
lions a great part of the profits, and ftill more 
of the powei*, of the church of Rome, was cut 
off. An aft foon after was paffed againft levy- 
ing the firft fruits, or a year's rent, of all the 
biftiopricks that fell vacant. The tie that held 
Henry to the church being thus "broken, he 
refolved to keep no further meafures with the 
pontiff. He therefore privately married Anne 
BuHcn, whom he had created marc^ionefs of 
Pembroke, the duke of Norfolk, uncle to the 
new queen, her father, mother, and dotftor 
Cranmer being prefent at the ceremony. Soon 
after finding the queen pregnant, he publicly 
owned his marriage, and, to colour over his 
idifobedience to the pope with an appearance 
of triumph, he pafl[ed with his beautiful bride 
through London, with a magnificence greater 
than had been ever knowB before. The ftreets 
2 were 
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were ftrewed, die walk of the boufes were hufig 

with tapeilries, the conduits ran with Ivine, 

and an untverfal joy was diffufed among thd 

people, who were contented rather with the: 

prefentfefiivit/y than foUicitous to examine tlie. 

motives of ic<r Catharine,, who bad all along: 

fupported her claims witb refolution, and yet 

with modeily, was cited to a triaU but refu* 

Ung to appear, fhe was pronounced contumai^'. 

cious, and judgment given againft the vaKditjr 

of her marriage with the king. At lengthy 

therefore, finding the inutility of further rc-^ 

liftancc, (he retired to Ampthill, near Dunfta* 

ble^ where ibe continued the reflr ^ hdr life in 

privacy and peace. 

In the me4n time, when this linoelligenFce 
was conveyed to Rome, the conclave was in^ 
a rage -, and the pope, incited by tbeir ardow^ 
and frighted aVfo by the nnenaccs of the em- 
peror, publiftied a fentcHce, declaring queen' 
eatharioe alone to be Henry's lawful wife, 
and r-equifing bim to take her again,, with a 
denunciation of cenfures in cafe of refuf^lv 
On the other hand, Henfy finding that hisfub*^ 
je6ls of all ranks had taken part with hrm, arod 
had willingly complied with his attempts to 
break a foreign dependence, refdved no ion* 

ger 
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gcr to renew thcfe fubmiffions which no powef 
could extort. The people had been prepared 
by degrees for this great innovation : care 
had been taken for fome years to incqlcate the 
doftrine, that the pope was entitled to no au« 
thority beyond the limits of his own dioccfc. 
The king, therefore, no longer delayed his me-, 
ditatcd fcheme of feparating entirely from the 
church of Rome. The parliament was at his^. 
. devotion 5, the majority of the clergy was for 
him, as they had already declared againft the 
' pope, by decreeing in favour of the divorce 1 
and the people, above all, wiflied to fee the 
church humbled) which had fo long controlled 
them at pleafure, and grown opulent by their 
labours and diftrcffes. Thus all things con- 
fpiring to co-operate with his defigns, he at 
once ordered himfelf to be declared by his 
clergy the fupreme head of the church 5 the 
parliament confirmed the title, Vboliihed all 
A»D.i534. *tithority of the pope in England^ vot«:d all 
tributes, formerly paid to the holy fee, as ille- 
gal, and entrufted the king with the collation 
to all ecclcfiaftical bcnefiecs. The nation 
came into the king's meafures with joy, and 
took an oath, called the oath of fupremacy t 
nil the. credit qf the pope, that had fubfifte^ 

for 
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for ages, was now at once overthrown, and 
none feemed to repine at the revolution, ex« 
ccpt thofe whp were immediately intercfted by 
their dependence on the court of Rome. 

But though Henry had thus feparated from 
the church, yet he had not addided himfelf to 
the fyftem of any other reformer. The idea 
'of herefy ftill appeared deteftable, as well ask 
formidable, to him ; and whilfl: his refentmenc^ 
againft the fee of Rome had removed one 
part of his early prejudices, he made it a 
point never to relinquiOi the reft. Separate 
as he flood from the catholic church, and 
from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 
iiill valued himfelf on maintaining the catholic 
doflrines, and on guarding by Hre and fword 
the imagined purity of its e(labli(hments. His 
minifters and courtiers were of as motley a. 
charadter as his conduft, and feemed to waver, 
during the w|ole reign, between the ancient 
and the new religion. The young queen, en- 
gaged by intereft, as well as inclination, favour- 
ed the caufe of the reformers ; Thomas Crom- 
well, whp, from being a creature of Wolfey, . 
and who, by an admirable defence of the con- 
du£b of his old mafter, had been taken into thd . 
favour and- confidence of the king, em*.. 

braced 
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braced the fanrie views. Being a mzn of pri^ 
deuce and ability, he was very fucceftfirii ki 
proffiotirtg the refoi*mation, tii6»gh in k c6h- 
cealed manner. Cranttier, n^^ho was now be- 
come archbi(bop of Canterbury, had all along 
adopted the proteftant tenets, ahd had gained 
Henry's fricndfliip by his candotir and fin- 
cerity. On the other hand, the dirfce of Noi*- 
. folk adhered to the old mode of ^orftiip ; stttd 
by the greathcfs of his rank, aS weB as by ln& 
talehts for peace and war, he had gi^eat height 
in Ac king's council. Gardiner, lately cre- 
ated bilhop of Winchefter, had ehfifted hint- 
felf in the fame party ; and the fupplertefs of 
his charafter, and the dexterity of his coh- 
duft, had rendered him extremely ufeftrl to it. 
The king, mean while, who held the balance 
between thtfc contending faftions, was en- 
abled, by the courrfhip paid him by both pro- 
teftants md cadidics, to affum<# an irfjmea* 
fofable authority. 

As the mode of religion was not as yet 
known, and as the minds of thofe who were 
of oppofite fcntiments were extremely exafper- 
afted, it naturally followed that feveral muft 
fall a facrffice in the conteft between aftcicnt 
cftablilhments, and modern reformation. The 

re- 
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reformers were the firft who were exhibited as 
unhappy examples of the yindifUvc fury of 
thofe who were for the continuance of ancient 
fuperftitions* One Jarnes Bainham, a gen- 
tleman of the Temple, being accufcd of fa* 
youring the doftriftes of Luther, had beefi 
brought before Sir Thomas More during h\^ 
chancellorfliip 5 and, after being pjut to the 
torture, was condemned as a relapfed heretic, 
and was burned in Smithfield. Oi;e Thomas 
Bilney, a pfieft, had embraced the new doc- 
trine ; but being terrified into an abjuration^ 
he was fo ftung with rcmorfe, that he went into 
Norfolk, publicly recanting his former con- 
duft, and expofing the errors of popery. FJ^ 
was foon fcized, tried in ^he bilhop's court, 
condemned as a relapfed heretic, and burnt 
accordingly. On the other hand, Henry wa« 
not remifs in punifhing fuch as difowned the 
propriety of his late defeftion from Rome^ 
and the monks, as they fufFered mofl: by the 
reformation, fo they were mod obnoxious, 
from their free manner of fpeaking, to the 
royal refentment. 

To aflift him in bringing thefe to punilh- 
ment, the parlia(xient had made it capital to 
deny his fupremacy over the church ; and many 
priors and ecclefiaftics loft their lives for this 

Vol. 11. B b new 
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new Ipccics of crime. But of thofe who feH 
as a facrifice to this ftern and unjuft law, none 
are fo much to be regretted as John Filhcr, 
bilhop of Rochefter, and the celebrated Sir 
Thomas More. Fifhcr was a prelate eminent 
for his learning and morals i but fo firmly at- 
tached to ancient opinions, that he was thrown 
into prifon, and deprived of his ecclefiaftical 
revenues ; fo that he had fcarce even rags to 
cover him in his fevere confinement. He was 
foon after indiAed for denying the king's fu- 
premacy, condemned, and beheaded. 

Sir Thomas More is intitlcd to ftill greater 
pity, as his merits were greaten This extra- 
ordinary man, who was one of the revivers of 
ancient literature, and incontcftably the fore- 
moft writer of his age» had, for fome time, 
refufed to aft in fubferviency to the capricious 
pafllons of the king. He had been created 
chancellor ; but gave up that high office, ra- 
ther than concur in the breach with the church 
of Rome. The aufterity of this man's virtue, 
and the fanctity of his manners, had in no wife 
encroached on the gentlenefs of his temper 5 
but even in the midft of poverty and difgrace 
he could preferve that natural gaiety, which 
was probably infpircd by confcious innocence. 
But on the prefent occafion, being put into 

confine* 
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. confinement, no entreaties nor arguments could 
prevail with him to fpeak an entire acknow- 
legement of the juftice of the kjng^s claims^ 
One Rich, who was then foHicitor-general, was 
fcnt to confer with him -, and in his prefence 

.he was inveigled to fay, that any queftion with 
regard to the law, which eftabliflied that pre- " 
rogativc, was like a two-edged fword* If a 
perfon anfwered om way it would confound 
his foul J if another, it would deftroy his body* 
Thcfe words were fufficient for the bafe in- 
former to hang an accufation upon ; and as 
trials at that time were but mere formalities^ 
the jury gave fentcnce againft More, who 
long expefted his fate. His natural chearful- 
nefs attended him to the laft. When he was 
mounting the fcafFold^ he faid to one, *' Friend^ 
** help me up •, and when I go down again^ , 

•* let me fhift for myfelf.'* The executioner 
afking him forgivenefs, he granted the re- 
queft, but told him, ♦* You will never get 
•* credit by beheading me, my. neck is lb 
" fhort.** Then laying his head on the block, 
he bid the executioner (lay till he had put a* 
fide his beard, for faid he, that has never com* 

* mitted treafon.. 

The concurrence which the people fecmed 

to lend to thefe fierce feverities^ added to the 

B b a grciMf 
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great authority which Henry from his feverc 
and fierce deportment pofiefled, induced him 
to proceed iftill farther in his fcheme of inno- 
vation. As the monks had all along (hewn 
him the greatcfl: refiftance, he refolved at once 
to deprive them of future power to injure him. 
He accordingly empowered Cromwell, fecrcta- 
ry of ftate, to fend commiflioners into the fe- 
veral counties of England to infpedt the mona- 
ftjcries', and to report, with rigorous exadinefs, 
the conduft and deportment of fuch as were 
refident there. This employment was readily 
undertaken by fome creatures of the court, 
nariiely, I.aytpn, London, Price, Gage, Petre, 
and Belafis, who are faid to have difcovered 
monftrous diforders in many of the religious 
houfcs. Whole convents of women abandoned 
to all manner of lewdnefs, friars accomplices 
in their crimes, pious frauds every where prac- 
tifcd to encreale the devotion and liberality of 
the people, and cruel and inveterate fafliona 
maintained between the members of many of 
thefe inftitutions. Thefe accufations, whether 
true or falfe, were urged with great clamour 
againft thefe communities; and a geaeral hors- 
ror was excited in the- nation againft them. 

The king now, therefore, thought he might 
with fafcty, and even fome degree of popu*- 

larity. 
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larky, abolifli thefe inftitutions; but willing 
to proceed gently at firft,Ae gave diredions to 
parliament to go no farther at prefent than to a. d. 1536. 
fupprefs the lefler monafteries, who pofleffed 
revenues below the value of two hundred 
pounds g year. By this aft, Uiree hundred 
and feventy-fix monafteries were fupprefled; 
and their revenues, amounting to thirty-two 
thoufand pounds a year, were granted to the 
king, befides their goods and plate, computed 
at an hundred thoufand pounds more. But 
this was only the beginning of his confifca- 
tipns ; for about two years after, he refolved 
upon the entire dcftrudion of all monafteries 
whatfoever. A new vifitation was therefore 
appointed, and frefh crimes were alfo pro^ 
duiced ; fo that his feverities were conduced 
with fuch feeming juftice and fuccefs, that in 
Jefs than two years, he became poffeflcd of all 
the monaftic revenues. Thefe, on the whole, 
amounted to fix hundred and forty-five, of 
which twenty-eight had abbots, who enjoyed 
a feat in parliament. Ninety colleges were 
demolifhcd in feveral counties ; two thoufand 
three hundred and feventy-four chantries, and 
free chapels, and an hundred and ten hofpi- 
tals. The whole revenue of thefe eftablifli- 
mcnts amounted to one hundred and fixty- 
B b 3 one ' 
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One thoufand pounds, which was about 4, 
twentieth part of the national income. Th« 
Idfs therefore which was fuftained by the 
clergy upon this occaflon, was by no means fo 
great or mortifying as the cruel infults and 
reproaches to which they wer^ expofed for 
'their former frauds and avarice. The num- 
berlefs reliques which they had amafled, to dc* 
lude and draw money from the people, were 
now brought forward, -and expofed before the 
populace with xthe moft poignant ^contempt* 
An angel with one wing, that brought over 
the head of the fpear that pierced the fide of 
Chrift ; coals that had roafted St. Lawrence, 
the pariiigs of St. Edmond*s toes, certain fe- 
Iks to prevent rain, others to ftop the gene- 
ration of weeds among corn. There was a 
crucifix at Boxley in Kent, diftinguifticd by 
the appellation of the Rood of Grace, which 
had been long in reputation for bending, raiC- 
Sngi rolling the eyes, and fhaking the head. 
It was brought to London, and broke to pieces 
at Paul's Crofs ; and the wheels and fprings^ 
by which it was aftuated (hewn to the people* 
At Hales in Gloucefter(hire, the monks had 
carried, on a profitable traffick with the pre* 
tended blood of Chrift in a cryftal phial. 
This relic was no other than the blood of a 

duck 
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duck killed weekly, and exhibited to the pa- 
grim ; if his prayers were accepted, the blood 
was (hewn him j if fiippofed to be rejcfted^ 
t'he phial wa6 turned ; and being on one fide 
opake, the blood was no longer to be feen. 
But the fpoils of St. Thomas a Becket's flarinc 
»t Canterbury exceed what even imagination 
might conceive}. ^ The ihrine was broken 
down ; and the gold that adorned it filled 
two large chefts, that eight ftrong men could 
hardly carry out of the church. The king 
even cited the faint hlmielf to appear^ and to 
be tried and condemned as « traitor. He or- 
dered his name to be ftruck out of the Calen- 
dar, his bones to be burned, and the office for 
his feftival to be ftruck out of the Breviary, 
Such were the violent meafures with which the 
king proceeded againft thefe feats of indolence 
and impofture ; but as great murmurs were ex« 
cited by fome upon this occafion, he took care that 
9II thofe who could be ufeful to him, or even 
dangerous in cafes of oppofition, Ihould be 
fiiarers in the fpoil. He either made a gift of the 
revenues of the convents to his principal cour- 
tiers, or fold them at low prices, or exchanged 
them for other lands on very difadvantageous 
terms. He alfo erefted fix new bifhopricks, 
W^ftminfter, Oxford, Peterborow, Briftol. 
B b 4 Chefter, 
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Chcftcr^ and Gloucefter^ of which the laft five 
ftill continue. He alfo fettled falaries on the 
abbots and priors, proportioned to their for* 
mer revenues, or their merits; and each monk 
was allowed a yearly penfion of eight marks 
for his fubfiftence. 

But though the king had entirely feparated 
hirtifelf from Rome, yet he was unwUliiig to 
follow SLny guide in condu£ling a new fyftem. 
He wcKild riot therefore wholly aboli(h thofc 
f)radices, by. which prieftcraft had been car- 
ried to fuch a pitch of abfurdity. The invo- 
cation of faints waft not yet aboliihed. by him, 
but only reftrained* He procured an a<9:, or, 
more properly fpeaking, gave orders, to have 
the Bible tranflated into the vulgar tongue; 
but it was rK>t permitted to be put into the 
hands of the laity. It was axapital crime to 
believe in the pope's fuprehiacy ; and yet 
equally heinous to be of the reformed • reli- 
gion, as cftablilhcd in Germany. His opi- 
nions were at length delivered in a law, which, 
from its horrid confcquences, was afterwards 
termed the Bloody Statute, by which it was 
ordained, that whoever, by word^or writing, 
denied tranfubftantiation, whoever maintained 
that the communion in both kjnds was neccf- 
fai^y, whoever aflerted that it was lawful for 

1 priefts 
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pricfts to mafry, whpevcr alledged that vowSj 
of chaftity might be broken, whoever main^ 
tained that private maffes were unprofitable^ 
or that auricular confeffion was unncceffary, 
ihould be found guilty of hcrefy, and burned 
or hanged as the court (hould dctcrminca Ai 
the people were At that time chiefly compofed 
of thofe who followed the opinions of Lu- 
ther^ and fuch as ftill adhered to the pope, 
this ftatute, with Henry's former decrees, in 
fome meafurc excluded both, and opened a 
field for perfecutton, which foon after pro- 
duced its dreadful harvefl:s, 
. Thefe fevcrities, however, were preceded 
by one of a difitrent nature,, arifing neither 
from religious nor political caufts, but merely 
from tyrannical caprice. Anne BuUen, his 
queen, had been always a favourer of the re* 
formation, and confcquently had many ene- . 
mies on that account, who only waited fome 
fit occafion to dcftroy her credit with the 
king ; and that occafion prefentcd itfelf but 
too foon. The king's paffion was by this 
time quite palled by fatiety; as the only de« 
fire he ever had for her arofe from that bru* 
tal appetite, which enjoyment foon deftroys, 
he was now, fallen in love, if we may fo 
proftitute the exprcflion, with another, and 

languiflicd 
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languilhcd for the pofleflion of Jane Seymour, 
who had for fome time been maid of honqtir 
CO the queen. 

As foon as the queen's enemies perceived 
the king's difguft, they foon refolved on tak- 
ing the firft opportunity of gratifying his in- 
clination to get rid of her, by producing 
crimes againft her, which his pa(rK)ns would 
A.D. 1536. quickly make real. The bountefs of Roch- 
ford in particular, who was married to the 
queen's brother, herfelf a woman of infamous 
charaSer, began with the mod cruel infinua- 
tions againft the reputation of her fifter-in- 
law. She pretended that her own hufband was 
engaged in an inceftuous correfpondence with 
his filter •, and not contented with this infinua- 
tion, repreiented all the harmlefs levities of the 
queen, as favours of a criminal nature. The 
king's jealoufy firfl appeared openly in a tilt- 
ing at Greenwich, where the queen happened 
to drop her handkerchief, as was fuppofed, to 
one of her minions to wipe his face, after 
having over- heated himfclf in the exercife. 
Though this might have been very harmlefs, 
the king abruptly retired from the place, and 
fent orders to have her confined to her apart- 
ment. Anne fmiled at firft, thinking the king 
was in jcft ; but when (he found it was a very 

. ferious 
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ieriom affair, ihc received the facramenc m 
her clofet, fenfiblc of what little mercy ihe 
had to expeft from fo furious a tyrant. 

In the mean time, her enemies were not re* 

mifs in enflaming the accufation againft her* 

The duke of Norfolk^ from his attachment to 

the old religion, took care to produce feverai 

witneffes accufing her of incontinency witK 

fome of the meaner fervants of the court. Four 

perfons were particularly pointed out as her 

paramours ; Henry Norris, groom of the ftble^ 

Wcfton, and Breretbn, gentlemen of the king's 

bed-chamber, together with Mark Smeton, a 

mufician. As thcfe had ferved her with much 

afliduity, their rcfpcft might have been con* 

itrued by fufpicion into more tender attach^ 

ments. The next day the queen was fent to 

the Tower, earneftly protefting her innocence^ 

and fending up prayers to heaven for aflift- 

ance in this extremity. She in vain begged to 

be admitted into the prefence of the king ; the 

Lady BuUen, her uncle's wife, who had always 

hated her, was ordered to continue in the fame 

chamber; and (he made a report of all the in<> 

coherent ravings of the afflided prilbner. She 

owned that fhe had once rallied Noiris on his 

delaying his marriage, and had told him that 

he probably expected her, when Ihc fhould be 

a 
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A widow. She bad reproved Wefton, (he faid, 
for his affeAion to a kinfwoman of hers, and 
his indifference cowards his wife ; but he told 
her that ihe had miftaken the objefl of his af- 
ftftion, for it was herfclf. She affirmed, that 
Smeton had never been in her chamber but 
twice, when he played on the harpfichord ; but 
Aie acknowledged that he once had the bold- 
fleis to tejlher, that a look fufficcd him. 
• Every perfon at c6urt now abandoned the 
uohdpipy queen in her diftrefs, except Cran- 
Vf)cr, who, though forbid to come into the 
king's prefence, wrote a letter to him in behalf 
of the queen ; but his interce/Iion had no effefb. 
^ On the twelfth day of May, Norris, Wefton, 
Bneieton, and Smeton, where tried in Weft* 
minfter - Hall, when Smeton was prevailed 
ppon, by the promife of a pardon, to confefs 
a criminal correfpondence with the queen; 
but he was never confronted by her he accufed j 
and his execution with the reft, (hortly after, 
ferved to acquit her of the charge. Norris, 
who had been much in the king's favour, had 
an offer of his life, if he would confefs his 
crime, and accufe his miftrefs j but he rejeded 
the propofal with contempt, and died profefl^ 
ing her innocence, and his own. 



In 
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In the mean time, the queen, who faw the 
terrible appearance of her fortunes, endea- 
voured to foften the king by every endeavour 
to fparc the lives of the unfortunate men, whofc 
deaths were decreed. But his was a ftern 
jealoufy foftered by pride -, and nothing btrc 
her removal could appeafe him. Her letter 
to him upon this occafion, written from the 
Tower, is full of the tendered expoftulations, 
and too remarkable to be omitted here ; as its 
manner fcrves at once to mark the (ituation of 
her mind, and (hews to what a pitch of reBne- 
merit (he had carried the language even then. 
It is as follows. 

" Sir, 
" Your grace's difplcafure, and my impri- 
fonmenr, are things fo ftrange unto me, as 
what to write, or what to excufe, I am altoge- 
ther ignorant. Whereas you fend unto me, 
(willing me to confefs a truth, and fo obtain 
your favour,) by fuch an one, whom you know 
to be mine ancient profefTed enemy, I no foon- 
cr received this mefTagc by him, then I rightly 
conceived your meaning ; and if, as you fay, 
tronfeffing % truth indeed may procure my 
fafety, I (hall with all willingncfs and duty 
pcFform your command, 

« But 
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" But let not your grace ever imaginif 

that your poor wife will ever be brought to 

acknowledge a fault, where not fo much as ^ 

thought thereof preceded. And to Ipeak a 

truth, never prince had wife niore loyal in all 

duty, and in all trvte affe£tion, than you have 

ever found in Anne Boleyne. With which 

name and place I could willingly have content^ 

ed myfelf, if God and your grace's plcafure 

had been fo pleafed. Neither did I at any 

time fo far forget myfelf in my exaltation, or 

received queenfhip, but that I always looked 

for fuch an alteration as I now find ^ for the 

ground of my preferment being on no furer 

foundation than your grace's fancy, the leaft 

alteration I knew was iit and fufficient to draw 

that fancy to fbme other objcft. You have 

chofen me from a low cftate to be your queen 

and companion, far beyond my defert or defire* 

If then you have found me worthy of fuch 

honour, good your grace let not any light 

fancy, or bad counfel of mine enemies, with-^ 

draw your princely favour from me ; neither 

let that (lain, that unworthy (lain of a dtdoyal 

heart towards your good grace, ever caft fo 

foul a blot on your mod dutiful wife, and the 

infant princefs your daughter. Try me, good 

king I but let me have a lawful trial, and let 

z ncfl 
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not my fworn enemies fie as my accufers and 
judges ; yea let me receive an open trial, for 
my truth (hall fear no open fhamc ; then (hall 
you fee either mine innocence cleared, your 
fufpicion and confcience fatisfied, the igno- 
miny and flander of the world flopped, or my 
-guilt openly declared. So that whatfocvcr 
God or you may determine of me, your grace 
may be freed from an open cenfure 5 and mine 
offence being fo , lawfully proved, your grace 
is at liberty both before God and man, not 
only to execute worthy punilhmcnt on me, as 
an unlawful wife, but to follow your affcdion 
already fettled on that party, for whofe fake 
I am now as I am, whofe name I could fome 
good while fince have pointed unto your 
grace, not being ignorant; of my fufpicioa 
therein. 

" But if you have already determined of mc^ 
^nd that not only my death, but an infamous 
flander muft bring you the enjoying your 
defired happinefs, then I defireof God that he 
will pardon your great fin' therein, and like- , 
wife mine enemies, the inftruments thereof; 
tnd that he will not call you to a ftrid ac- 
count for your unprincely and cruel ufage of 
me, at his general judgment feat, where both 
you and myfelf muft ibortly appear^ and in 

whofe 
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whofe judgment I doubt not (whatfoever the 
world may think of mc) mine innocence (hall 
be openly known and fufficiently cleared. 

*« My laft and only requeft fhall be, that 
myfelf may only bear the burden of your 
grace's difpleafure ; and that it may not touch 
the innocent fouls of thofe poor gentlemen, 
' who (as I underftand) are likewifc in ftrait im- 
prifonment for my fake. If ever I have found 
favour in your fight, if ever the name of Anna 
Bolcyn hath been pleafing in your ears, then 
let me obtain this requeft ; and I will fo leave 
to trouble your grace any further, with mine 
earneft prayers to the Trinity, to have your 
grace in his good keeping, and to direft you 
ill all your adtions. From my doleful prifon 
in the Tower, this fncth pf May. 
Your moft loyal 

and ever faithful wife, 

Anne Boleyn/' 

It was not to be expected that eloquence 
could prevail on a tyrant, whofe paflions were 
to be influenced by none of the nobler mo- 
tives; the queen and her brother were tried by 
a jury of peers ; but upon what proof or pre- 
tence the crime of inceft was urged againft 
them is unknown ^ the chief evidence, it is faid, 

amounted 
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amounted to no more, than that Rochford had 
been fcen to lean on her bed before fome com- 
pany. Part of the charge againft her was, 
that (he had declared to her attendants, that 
the king never had her heart j which was con- 
(idered as a flander upon the throne, and ftrain* 
ed into a breach of a late ftatute^ by which it 
was declared criminal to throw any flander up- 
on the king, queen, or their iflue. The un- 
happy queen, though unaffifted by counfel, 
defended herfclf with great judgment, and pre- 
fcncc of mind ; and the fpeftators could not 
forbear declaring her entirely innocent. She 
anfwered diftindlly to all the charges brought 
againft her : but the king's authority was not 
to be controulcd; (he was declared guilty; 
and her fentence ran, that (he (hould be burn- 
ed or beheaded at the king*s pleafure. When 
this terrible fentence was pronounced againft 
her, (he could not help offering up a prayer 
to Heaven, vindicating her innocence ; and in 
a moft pathetic fpcech to her judges, averred 
the injuftice of her condemnation. But the 
tyrant, not fatisfied with this vengeance, was 
defirous alfo of having her daughter declared 
illegitimate j and remembering the report of a 
contraft between her and Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, prevailed upon the queen, either 
Vol. IL C c ., by 
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by promife of life, or of executuig the feitceaet 
m all its rigour* to confeg fucb a cofi&a6k« 
The affifftcd primate, who (at as judge, thon^ 
KimTelf obliged* by this confefiiooy to pro» 
Rounce the marriage null and invalid ; and 
Henry, in the tranfports of bis malignaat pro^ 
fecution did not fee, th^t if her marriage had 
been invalid from th^ beginning, the f^ntenw 
for adultery mull have been invalid alio* 

Sbc> who h^d been once the envied objei^ 
of royal favour, was. now going xq give ^ mfh 
lancholy inftance of the cftpriQiottfnefs Qf for- 
tune : upon her returning lo priibn, .ike once 
more fent proteftations of her innoeence m 
the king. " You h^ve raifed me, faid ifee> 
from privacy to make me a lady ; from a lady 
you made me a cpuntefs ^ from a coumefs, a 
queen y and from a queen I ihall fhor^y b^ 
come a faint in heaven." Oi^ the morning of 
her execution, (he fent for Kingjftope, thft 
keeper qi the Tower, to whom, upon entering 
the prifon, (be faid, ** Mr. Kingftpne, I hear I 
am not to die till noon, and I am forry for it ; 
for I thought to be dead before this time* and 
free frotn a life of pain." The keeper attempt- 
ing to comfort her, by afluring her the pain 
would be very little, Ihe replied, ** I have 
heard the executioner is very expert; and 

(clafping 
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(clafpiog her neck with her hands, laughing,) 
I have but a little neck/* When brought . 
to the fcaffold, from a confideration of her 
child Elizabeth's welfare, fhe would not enflamo 
the mind$ of the fpedators again(t her proie- 
cutors, but contented herfelf with faying, ** that 
|he was come to die as ihe was fentenced by 
the law." She would accufe none, ;ior fay any 
thing of the ground upon which fhe was judg« 
ed •, fhe prayed heartily for the king, and call* 
cd him " a moft merciful, and gentle prince j 
that he had always been to her a good and gra* 
cious fovereign ; and that if any one fhould 
think proper to canVafs her caufe, fhe defired 
him to judge the beft/' She was beheaded by 
the executioner of Calais, who was brought 
over as much more expert than any in Eng* 
land. Her body was negligently thrown into 
a common cheft of elm tree, made to hold ar« 
rows, and was buried in the Tower. Anne 
BuUen feemcd to be guilty of no other crime, 
than that of having furvjved the king's afFec* 
tions 5 and although many crowned heads were 
already put to death in England, fhe was tha 
firft that underwent all the forms of law, and 
was beheaded on a fcaffold. 

The people, in general, beheld her fate with 

pity y but ftill more, when they difcovered the 

Cq z cauft 
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caufc of the tyrant's impatience to deftroy her ; 
for the very next day after her execution, he 
married the lady Jane Seymour, his cruel heart 
being no way foFtcned by the wretched fate of 
one that had been fo lately the objeft of his 
warmeft aflfeftions. He alfo ordered his par- 
liament to give him a divorce between her fcn- 
tence and execution ; and thus he endeavoured 
to baftardize Elizabeth, the only child he had 
by her, as he had in the fame manner formerly 
baftardized Mary, his only child by queen Ca- 
tharine. 

It is eafy to imagine, that fuch various inno- 
vations, and capricious cruelties, were not felt 
by the people without indignation; but their 
murmurs were fruitlefs, and their complaints 
difregarded. Henry now made himfelf um- 
pire between thofe of the ancient fuperftition, 
. and the modern reformation j both looked up 
to him for afTiftance, and at mutual enmity 
with each other, he took the advantage of all. 
Bcfide, he had all the powerful men of the na- 
tions on his fide, by the many grants he had 
made them of the lands and goods of which he 
had defpoiled the monafteries. It was eafy for 
him, therefore, to qUell the various infurrec- 
tions which his prefent arbitrary'conduft pro- 
duced, as they were neither headed by any 

powerful 
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powerful inary, nor conduced with any kind of 
forcfight, but merely the tumultuary eflforts of 
anguifii and defpair. The firft rifing was in 
JLincolnfliire, headed by doftor Mackrel, prior 
of Barlings ; and though this tumultuary army, 
ampunted to twenty thoufand men, upon 2L 
proclamation being made, with aflurances of 
pardon, the populace difperfed ; and Mackrel, 
with fome more of the leaders, falling into 
the king's hands, were put to death. Another 
rifing followed foon after, in the North, a* 
mounting to above fqrty thoufand men, who 
were preceded by priefts, carrying the enfigns 
of their funftion before the army ; and all feem- 
ing chiefly infpired with, an enmity againft 
Cromwell, whom they confidcred as the in- 
. ftigator of the king's feverities. But thefe alfo 
were foon difperfed upon finding their pro- 
vifions grown Ihort ; after having in vain en- 
deavoured to attack the duke of Norfolk's 
army, which was fent againft them, arid from 
which they were feparated by a rivulet that 
was fwoln by heavy rains. A new infurrec- 
tion broke out out fliortly after, headed by 
Mufgrav^ and Tilby 5 but the infurgents were 
difperfed and put to flight by the duke -of 
Norfolk. Befides, one Afke, a gentleman of 
that part of the country, who led the firft in- 
C c 3 * fur- 
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furre^iortt lord Darcy, Sir Robert Conftablc, 
Sir John Bulmcr, Sir Thomas Pcrcjr* Sir Ste- 
phen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeft, and WH- 
liam Lumlcy, were thrown into prifon, con- 
demned, and executed. Henry, enraged by 
tnultiplied revolts, was relblved to put no 
bounds to his feverities j and the birth of a 
prince, afterwards Edward the fixth, and the 

. . death of the queen, who furvivcd this joyful 
occafion but two days, made but a fmall paufe 
in- the fierce feverity with which thofe were 
treated who were found to oppofe hi? will. 

OA. ii. In the midft of thefe commotions, the fifes 
of Smithfield were feen to blaze with unufual 
ficrcenefs. Thofe whd adhered to the pope, 
or tho/e who followed the dodtrines of Luther, 
were equally the objcds of royal vengeance^ 
and ecclefiaftical perfccution. From the mul- 
tiplied alterations which were made in the na* 
tional fyftems of belief, moftly drawn up by 
Henry himfelf, few knew what to think, or 
what to profcfs. They were ready enough, 
indeed, to follow his dodrines, how inconfift* 
ent or contradidlory fotver ; but as he was 
continually changing them himfelf, they couM 
hardly p\irfue fo faft as he advanced before 
them, Thomas Cromwell, raifed by the king's 
caprice, from being a blackfmith's fon, to be 

a 
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•Hk t6ftl favourite, £<:«• tyrants ever raife their 
%Vtottritcs frotn the lowcft of the people, to- 
gether with Cranmef, now become archbifliop 
of Ganterbiiry, were both feen to favour the re- 
formation with all their endeavours. On the 
other bend, Gardiner bifliop of Winchefter^ 
together with the duke of Norfolk, were for 
•leading the kirtg back to his original fuperfti- 
tion. In fatPt, Henfy fubmitted to neither; 
his pride had long been fo enfllamed by flat- 
tery, that he thought himfelf entitled to regu- 
late, by his own fingle opinion, the religious 
faith of the whofe nation. 

In this univcrfal terror and degeneracy of 
i»ankind, during which tl>e feverities of one 
tnsln alone was fufficrent to keep millions, ift 
awe^ there feemed to be a poor fchool-mafter 
in^^London, who boldly ftood up for the rights 
of humanity, and ventured to think for him- 
felf. This man's name was John Lambert^ 
who hearing dodtor Taylor preach upon the real 
pfeftnce in the facramcnt, prefenced him with 
his reafons for contradifting that doftrine. The 
jpapef was carried to Cranmcr and Latimer, 
Mrbo were then of the opinion of Luther on 
that head, and ende^lrourcd to bring him 
«ver to their opinions. But Lambert remain- 
ed fteady in his belief 5 tod they were raorti- 
Cc4 fied 
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fied when, inftead of recanting, he appealed to 
the king himfelf. This was a challenge that 
pleafed Henry's vanity, and willing at once to 
exert his fupremacy, and difplay his learning^^ 
he accepted the appeal -, and public notice was 
given of his intended difputation. for this 
purpofe, fcafFolds were ereded in Weftmia- 
fter-Hall for the accommodation of the audience ^ 
and Henry appeared on bis throne, accompa- 
nied with all the enfigns of niajefty. The pre- 
lates, were placed on his right hand, the tem- 
poral peers on his left. The Radges, and 
mod eminent lawyers, had a place aifigned 
them behind the bifliops ; the courtiers of the 
grcateft diftindlion, behind the peers. Poor 
Lambert was produced in the midft of this 
fplendid affembly, with not one creature to de- 
fend or fupport him. The bilhop of Chefter 
opened the conference by declaring, that the 
king, notwithftanding any flight alterations 
he h^d made in the rites of the church, was 
yet deterqfiined to maintain the purity of the 
catholic faith ; and to puniih, with the utmofl: 
fevcrity, all departure from it. After this 
preamble, fufRctent to terrify the boldeft dif- 
putant, the king aflced Lambert, with a ftern 
countenance, what his opinion was of tranfub- 
flantiatipn. When Lambert began his ora-p 

tion 
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fp tion with a compliment to his majefty, Henry 

sli^ rejefted his praife with difdain and indigna- 

jari tion. He afterwards entered upon the dif- 

isk cuITion of that abftrufe queftion; and endea« 

m. voured to prefs Lambert with fome arguments, 

b drawn from the fcriptures and the fchoolmen. 

yic At every word the audience were ready to fc- 

iii cond him with their applaufe and admiration. 

c: Lambert, however, nb way difcouraged, was 

ji not flow to reply j but here Cranmer ftept in 

jjn and fcconded the king's proofs by fome new 

3; topics. Gardiner entered the lifts in fupport 

^ of Cranmer ; Tonftal took up the argument 

after Gardiner j Stokefley brought frelh aid 

p to Tonftal. Six bifliops more appeared fuc- 

. ccflively in the field againft the poor folitary 

difputator, who, for five hours, long attempt- 

, , cd to vindicate his dodrines, till at laft fatigu- 

^ cd, confounded, brow-beaten, and abafhcfd, he 

was reduced to filence. The king then re^ 

turning to the charge, demanded if he was 

convinced ; and whether he chofe to gain life 

by recantation, or to die for his obftinacy? 

Lambert, no way intimidated, replied, that he 

caft himfelf wholly on his majefty's clemency ; 

to which Henry replied, " that he would nc- 

ver proteft an heretic ; and, therefore, if that 

was his final anfwer, he muft expeA to be 

com- 
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committed Co the flames/* Lambert^ no way 
terrifiedt heard Cromwell read the fenteiice> 
bj which he was condemned to be burnt alive^ 
with the utmoft compofure ^ and as if his per* 
iecutors were refolved to try his fortitude, 
the executioners were ordered to make his 
puniihment as painful as they could. He was* 
therefore, burned at a flow fire, his legs and 
thighs being firft confumed ; and when there 
i^eared no end of his tortures, fome of the 
guards, more merciful than the reft, lifted him 
on their halberts ; and while he yet continued 
to cry out, ** None but Chrift ! None but 
Chrift !'* he was wholly confumed by the fur* 
rounding fire» 

' This poor man^s death feemed to be only a 
fignal for that of many more. Adulation had 
whifpered the king with fuch an opinion of his 
own ability, that he now refolved to punifh 
rigoroufly all thofe who (hould prefutfie td 
differ from him in point of opinion, without 
making any diftin£tion between Catholic or 
Lutheran. Soon after, no kfs than five han-^ 
d^ed perfons'were imprifoned for contradict* 
ing the opinions delivered in the bloody fta* 
tute ; and received protc6lion only from the 
lenity of Cromwell. For fome time, aHb, doo 
tor Barnes, who had been inftrumental ia 
2 Lam- 
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Zj^tttbert's eicecutioo^ felt, iii his turn, the &h 
verity of the perfecutihg fpirit i and by a bill 
in parliament) without any triaU was condemn<» 
cd to the flames, difcuffing theological que£^ 
tions at the very (take. With Barnes wdre 
executed one Gerrard, and Jerome, for the 
fame opinions. - Three Catholics, alfo, whofe 
names were Abel, Fctherfl:one,and Powel, wcr« 
dragged upon the fame hurdles to execution ; 
and declared, that the mod grievous part of 
their puniQiment, was the being coupled with 
fuch heretical mifcreants as were united in the 
^me calamity* 

During thefc horrid tranfactions, Henry was 
refolvcd to take another queen, and, after fome 
negotiation upon the continent,, he contrviSttd 
a marriage with Anne of Cleves, bis aim being 
by her means to fortify his alliances with the 
princes of Germany. Nor was he l?d into 
f his match without a moft fcrupulous exami« 
tiation on his fide, of the lady's perfonal ac* 
complilhments. He was affured by his envoy 
that fhe was of a very large perfon, which was 
the more pleafing to him, as he was at that 
time himfclf become very corpulent, and con* 
fcqucntly required a fimilar figure in a wife* 
He was ftiU further allured by her picjturc^ in 
which Holbein^ w^o drew.it, was^ it feems^ 

more 
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more a friend to his arc than to truth ; for he 
greatly flattered her. The king, therefore, 
upon her landing went privately to meet her 
at Rochefter, where he was very much damp- 
ed in his amorous ardour. He found her 
big indeed, and tall as he could wi(h ; but 
utterly devoid of grace and beauty •, (he could 
alfo fpeak but one language, her native Ger* 
man -, fo that her converfation could never 
recompence the defeds of her peribn. He 
fwore (he was a great Flanders mare ; and add- 
ed that he could never fettle his aflfedions 
upon her. However, fenfible that he would 
greatly difoblige her brother the duke, and 
confequently all the German princes in his al- 
liance, he refolved to marry her i and he told 
Cromwell, who was chiefly infl:ru mental in 
this aflfair, that fince he had gone fo far, be 
would put his neck into the « yoke, whatever 
it coft him. The marriage was accordingly 
celebrated ; but the king's difguft was only 
encreafed by it; he told Cromwell the next 
morning, that he hated her more than ever; 
and even fufpefled her npt to be a true maid, 
a circumftance in which he thought bimfelf 
extremely Ikilful. Cromwell faw the danger 
he incurred by having been infl.rumental in 
forming this union ; but he endeavoured by 
. . his 
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) cz his afliduity, and Humble adulation, to keep 
it^: the. king from coming to extremities with him. . , 
>|jr But he fhould have known that a tyrant 
rfflc once oflfendcd is implacable. Henry's aver- 
fcr fion to the queen fecretly encreafed every 
y r day ; and he at length refolved to get rid of 
^ji her, and his prime minifter together. The 
fall of this favourite was long and ardently 
^ti wilhed for by a great part of the nation. The 
^ nobility hated a man, who from fuch mean 
,g beginnings, was placed before the firft perfons 
g, in the kingdom -, for befides being made vicar- 
jji general, which gave him almoft abfolute 
[t authority over the clergy, he was lord privy- 
feal, lord chamberlain, and matter of the 
wards. He had alfo obtained the order of the 
garter, a dignity which had hitherto been only 
conferred on the moft illuftrious families ; and 
to carry his exaltation ftill higher, he had been 
made earl of Efiex. The proteftants difliked 
him for his Concurrence with the king's will 
in their perfecution ; and the papifts detcfted 
him, as the inveterate enemy of their religion. 
It only remained, therefore, with the king to 
haften or retard the punilhment of a man, who 
had fcarce a partizan in the nation, except , 
himfelf. But he had a ftrong caufe of diflike 
to him for his late unpropitious alliance; and 

a new 
I 
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a new motive was foon added for encreafing 
his difpleafure. He had fixed his afie<5tion on 
Catharipe Howard, niece to the duke of Nor- 
folk ; and the only method of gratifying this 
new pafllon was, as in former cafes, diicard- 
ing the prefent queen to make a room for a 
new one. The duke of Norfolk had long 
been Cromwell's mortal enemy, and eagerly 
embraced this opportunity to deftroy a man 
he confidered as his rival. He therefore made 
vie of all his niece's arts to ruin the favourite; 
and when his projed): was ripe for execution, 
be obtained a commidion from the king to 
arreft Cromwell for high tfeafon. His dif« 
grace was no fooner known, then all his friends 
forfook him, except Cranmer, who wrote fuch 
a letter to Henry in his bejjialf, as no other 
man in the kingdom would have prefumed to 
offer. However, he was accufed in parlia* 
ment of herefy and tr^afon ; and without being 
ever heard in his own defence, condemned to 
fuffcr the pains of death, as the king Ihould 
think prpper to dircft. Cromwell's fortitude 
ieemed to forfake him in this dreadful exigen* 
cy. He wrote to the king for pardon ; faid, 
that the frail Qefh incited him continually to- 
apply to his grace for mercy, and fubfcribed his 
epiftle with a heavy heart, and a trembling, 

hand, 
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^ loLndj ** from the king's moft mifer able pr ifoncr 
1^ sod poor flavc zt the Tower, Thomas Crom- 
J, wcU. Mercy, mercy, mercy." 

Cromwell's letter touched the hard heart of ' 
the monarch j he ordered it to be read to him 
three times ; and then, as if willing to gain a 
viftory over all his fofter feelings, he figncd 
the warrant for beheading him upon Tower- 
Hill. When he was brought to the fcafFold, 
his regard for his fon hindered him from ex- 
patiating upon his own innocence ; he thanked 
God for bripging him to that death for his 
tran%reffions, confeffed he had often bej?n re- 
duced, but that he now died in the catholip 
faith* it was, thus that Henry, ndt fatis- 
fied with the death of thofe whom he chofe 
to punifti, repreffed their complaints alfo ; 
and terrified the unhappy fufferers from the 
haft con folation iSf the wretched, the fatisfadion 
of upbraiding their perfccutcrs. In this man- 
ner, the unhappy fulfcrer having fpent fomc 
time in his private devotions, fubmitted his 
neck to the executioner, who mangled him in 
a moft terrible manner. A few days aftejf 
his death, a number of people were execut- 
ed together upon very different accufations. 
Some for having denied the king's fupremacy, 
and others for having maintoined the dodlrincs 
of Luthen 
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About a month after the death of CromweUy 
the king declared his marriage with Catharine 
Howard, whom he had fome time before pri- 
^ vatcly efpoufed. This was regarded as a very 
favourable incident by the catholic party ; and 
the fubfequent events for a while turned out 
to their wi(h. The king's councils being now 
entirely diredcd by Norfolk and Gardiner, a 
furious perfecution commenced againft the 
proteftants i and the law of the fix articles was 
executed with rigour; fo that a foreigner, - 
who was then refiding in England, had reafon 
to fay, that thofe who were againft the pope 
were burned, and thofe who were for him were 
hanged. The king, with an oftentatious im- 
partiality, reduced both parties to an equal 
' ihare of fubordination, and infufed terror into 
every breaft. 

But the meafure of his feverities was not 
yet filled up. He had thought himfclf very 
happy in his new marriage. He was fo cap* 
tivated with the queen's accomplifhments, that 
he gave public thanks for his felicity, and de- 
fired his confelTor to join wich bin) in the fame 
thankfgiving. This joy, however, was of 
very Ihort duration. While the king was at 
York, upon an intended conference with the 
king of Scotland, a man of the name of Laf- 

fels 
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4fels had waited upon Cranmcr at London^ 
and from the information of this man's fifter> 
tvho had been fcrvant to the dutchcfi-dowager 
of Norfolk, he gave a very furpri^ing accouat 
of the queen's incontinence. He averred that 
Ihc led a verj^ kwd life before her mar-^ 
riage, and had carried on a fcandalous corre^ 
fpondence with two men, called Derham and 
Mannock ; ai)d that (he continued to indulge 
hcrfclf in the fame criminal pkafures fince (he 
had been raifed to her prefent greatncfs* Cran- 
mcr was equally furprized and embarrafied at 
this intelligence, which he communicated to 
the chancellor, and fome other members of 
the privy-council, who advifcd him to make 
the king acquainted with the whole affair on 
his return to London. The archbJlhop krtew 
the hazards he ran by imcrmedling in fuch 
dtiicatc points ; but he alfo knew the dangers 
he incurred by fopprefling his information* 
He therefore refolved to communicate what 
Ih^ had heard to writings in the form of a rfte* 
mori^lj and this he (hortly after delivijred into 
th« king's own band, defiring his majefty to 
read it in private. Henry at firft difbelicved^ 
or pretended to difbelieve, the report ; he or- 
dered the keeper of the privy-ftal to ejidmind 
L.afcelles, ^vho perfifted in his fofnier narra- _ 
Vol. U. D 4 tive •, 
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ttve ; and even produced his fiftcr to confirot 
hi» account. Upon this, Dcrham and Man-^ 
nock were arretted, and they quickly confeffed 
their own guilt, and the queen's incontinency*^ 
They went ftill farther, by impeaching the 
old lady Rochford, who had formerly been 
fo inttrumental in procuring the deatbof Anne 
Builen. They allcdgcd that this lady had in- 
troduced one Culpepper into the queen*s bed- 
chamber, who ftayed with her from elevenf 
at night till four in the morning. When the 
queen was firft examined relative ta her erime^ 
(he denied the charge ; but afterwards Bnding 
that her accomplices were her acctifers, ihe 
confeffed her incontinence before marriage, 
but denied her having diQionoured the king's 
bed fince their union. Bat three maid* of ho- 
nour, who were admitted to her ftcrets, ftiUfur«i 
ther alledged her guilt 5 and fome of them^ con^ 
feffed leaving paft the night in the fame bed with 
her and her lovers. The king was fo aflfefted 
at this difcovery that be burft into a good of 
tears, and bitterly lamented his misfortune. 
Derham, Mannock, and Culpepper, were con- 
vi^d and executed; bat he was rcfolved to 
throw the odium of the queen's death tipoa 
the parliamenr, who had always fliewn thcm- 
felves the ready minifters of ail his fevericits; 

Tbefe 
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Thcfe fervile creatures, upon being informed 
of the qqeen*s crime and confeffion, found her 
quickly guilty^ and petitioned the king that 
ihc might be puniihed with death ; that the 
fame penalty might be inflifted on the lady 
Rqchfordj the accomplice of her debauch- 
eries i and that her grand-mother, the dwtchefs 
dovvager of Norfolk, together with her father, 
mother, and nine others, men and women, as 
having been privy to the queen's irregulari* 
ties, fbould participate in her punifhment* 
With this petition the king was moft gra» 
cioufly pleafed to agree j they were condemn* 
cd to.deach by an aft of attainder, which, at 
the fame time, made it capital for all per* 
fons to c6nceal their knowlegc of the de* 
baucheries of any future queen. It was alfQ 
enafted, tha^ if the king married any wo- 
man who had been incontinent, taking her 
for a true maid, (he fliould be guilty of trea* 
fon, in cafe fhe did not previoufly reveal her 
guilt* The people made merry with this 
abfurd and brutal ftatute j and it was faid, 
that the king mud henceforth look out for a 
widow. After all thefe laws were pafled, in 
which the moft wonderful circumftance is, 
that a body of men could ever be induced 
to give their confent, the queen was be* 
D d 2 headed 
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jieaded on Tower Hill, together with the ladjr 
Rochford, who found no great degree of conv- 
pafllon, as (he had herftlf before tampered 
in blood. The queen was more pitied, as (he 
owned that (he had led a diffoluce life before 
marriage •, but denied in her laft moments, and 
with the utmoft folemnity, that fhe had ever 
been untrue fince her marriage with the king. 
' The public exclaimed fo loudly againft the 
feverity of the ai5l, which brought in fo many 
accomplices of her guilt, that ttie king did 
not think proper to execute fentence upon 
them, though fomfe of them were long de- 
tained in confinement. 

•Henry having thus, by various afts of ty- 
ranny, fhcwn that he was abandoned to all 
ideas of juftice, morals, or humanity, at laft 
took it into his head to compofe" a book of 
religion, which was to be the code by which 
his fubjeds fliould for the future regulate all 
their belief and anions. Having procured an 
aft of parliament for this purpofe, in which 
A.D. 1541. all fpiritual fupremacy was declared to be 
f vcfted in him, he publiflied a fmall volume 

fbon after, called the Inftitution of aChriftian 
Man, which was received by the convocation, 
and voted to be the infallible ftandard of or- 
thodoxy. All the abftfufe points of juftifica- 

tion, 
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tioti, faith, free-will, good works, and grace, 
are there defined with a leaning towards the 
opinion of the reformers j while the facraments, 
which a few years before were only allowed to 
be three, afe there encreafed to rheir original 
numberoffeven, conformable to the fcntiments 
of the catholics. But the king was not long fatis^ 
fied with this code of belief-, for he foon after 
procured a new book to be compofed, call* 
.cd The Erudition of a Chriftian Man, which 
he publilhcd upon his own authority 5 and 
though this new creed differed a good deal 
from the former, yet he was no lefs pofitive in 
requiring affcnt to this, than he had been to the 
former. In both thefe books he was very ex* 
plicit in enforcing the doftrine of paffive obe* 
dience ; fo that his inftitutions were not likely 
to weaken what he fo powerfully enforced by 
his feverities. - 

But his authority in religion was riot more 
uncontrolled than in temporal concerns. An 
akkrman, one Read, who had refufed to afllft 
him >vith a benevolence, was preflcd as a pri* 
vate COTtinel, and fcnt to fervc in an army 
which was levied againft an incurfion of the 
Scotch. In this manner, all who oppofcd his will 
were either preflcd or imprifoned, h^ppy if 
they^icaped with fueh flight puniflimems. His 
D d J par- 
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parliament made a law, by which the king's 
proclamations were to have the fame force as 
ftatutes ; and to facilitate the execution of this 
aft, by which all (hadow of liberty was 
totally removed, they appointed that any nine 
of the privy council fhould form a legal court 
for punifhing all difobcdience to all proclama* 
tions. Thus the king was empowered to iffuc 
a proclamation to deftroy the lives, or take 
away the properties, of any of his fubjefts ^ 
and the only redrefs was to himfelf in council. 
In about a year after the death of the laft 
^0^ queen, Henry once more changed his condi-^ 
tion, by marrying his fixth and lafl: wife, Ca- 
tharine Parr, who, according to the ridiculous 
fuggeftions of the people, . was, in faft, a 
widow. She was the wife of the late lord 
Latimer ; and was confidered as a woman of 
difcretion and virtue. She wasr already pafled 
the meridian of life, and managed thi^ capri^ 
cious tyrant^s temper with prudence and fuc- 
ceGfv His amiable days had long been over % 
he was almoft choaked with fat, and had 
contrafted a morofe air, very far from infpir* 
ing affeSion. Ncverthelefs, this woman, fa- 
crificing her appetites to her ambition, fo far 
prevailed in gaining his confidence, that fhe 

was appointed regent of the kingdom during 

hi$ 
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kn abfence in France, whither be pafled over 
at the head of thirty thoufand men^ to pro* 
fccute a war which iiad been declared be- 
tween him and the French king. H^ there 
behaved, as in all his former undertakings, 
with ineffcftual oftentation. Inftead of march- 
ing into the heart of the country, he fat down 
before Boulogne, which was obliged to capi- 
tulate ; and his ally, the emperor, making a 
feparate peace, Henry was obliged to return 
with his army into England, where be found 
fais fubjeds ready to oflT^r him their accuftom* 
ed adulation, and to praife him for an enter* 
prize in which, at an infinite charge, he bad 
made an acquilition that was of no manner of 
benefit. 

, But of all his fubjedbs none feemcd more 
abandoned and bafely fervile than the par- 
liament, which it might have been reafonably 
fuppofed would rather be the proteflors of the 
people, than the flaves of the crown. Upon 
his return from his expenfive French expedi- 
tion, after profefiioiis of the greateft fubmif- 
(ion and profound acknowledgement, they 
granted him a fubfidy equal to his demands, 
and added to it a gift, whkh will make their me- 
mory odious to the moil diftant pofterity. By 
one vote they beAowed upon himalUherevenues 
D d 4 of 
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of the two univerfitieSy as well as of fbrne 
ether places of education and public worfliip. 
But rapacious as this monarch was, he refrain* 
cd from defpoiling thefe venerable feminarics 
of their ancient endowments ^ however they ow-r 
ed their fafety to his lenity, and not to the pro« 
tedlion of this bafe and degenerate parliament* 
Nor was he lefs ju(l upon another occaficm 
with regard to the fuggeftions of his council^ 
who had long conceived an batrec^ againft 
Cranmer, and laboured to deftroy him. This 
juft and moderate man had all along owed his 
' fafety to his integrity ; \wA icorning intrigue 
hinifelf, was therefore the kfs liable to be ckr 
cumvented by the intrigues of cfthers. Thie 
catholic party had long reprefented. to the 
king chat Cxacuner wasi the fecret cau£b of 
mo£t of the diviGona which tore the nation^ 
as his example and fupport were the chief 
props of herefy. Henry feeing the point to 
' which they tended, and defirpus of kpowtog 
how far they would carry their intrigues, 
feigned a comj^iance with their wifbes, and 
ordered the council to make enquiry in* 
(o the pri^mate^s condu^ and crimes. Ali 
the world therefore conQluded that his dif- 
grace was certain, and his death inevitable. 
Hi^ old friends who, f|*om niercenary npu>tives, 

haa 
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had been attached to him, now be^ui to treat 
him with mortifying negleft ; he was obHged 
to ftand feveral hours among the fervants at 
the door of the council-chamber before they 
deigned to admit him ; and he made his ap*» 
pearance among them only to be informed 
that they had determined to fend him to the 
Tower/ But Cranmcr was not to be intimi^ 
dated by their menaces v he appealed to the 
king ; and when that was denied him, he pro- 
duced a ring, which Henry had given him t6 
make ufe of upon that emergency. The 
council was cbnfounded ; and ft ill more fo, 
ythtn^ in the prefence of the Hing, they found 
themfelves fevercly reproved, and Cran^ 
mcr taken into more than former favour. 
Wenry obliged them all to embrace as a fign 
of their reconciliation ; and Cranmcr, from 
bis gentle natures^ rendered this reconciliation 
more finxiere on his part than is ufual in fuch 
forced compliances. 

" Still, however, the king's feverity to the reft 
of his fubjeds continued as fierce as even For 
ibme time he bad been imcommoded by an 
ulcer Ml his leg ; the pain of which, added to 
his corpulence, and other in^rmities, encreaf* 
ed his natural irafcibility to fuch a degree, that 
fc^ce any^ of even his domeftics^ approached 

him 
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k«s XXX to be cxpeacd, 
vte ofic!tJ firoai him in 



cc. rTr „ ±:i3u^x ttas afic pamcobrly, iiope 
ierzirziz:^ ^r^xz tbc sucr mhofe unnic* 
rrr^ ^..Jjcrxe^ cxrirs ocr prr and indignation, 
tbc face cf Arae AJkcv d dci t cs to be parri- 
es irh- scrrzrsced. Tbis lady was a wcMnan 
OT =rrr as wcH as beasr, asd coooeded with 
tOMzj cf ue prlsdpzl httics at courc It is 
hid dot fic kcp? up a feci c t GorrcQxuideoce 
vidi tbe qatcm hnftit^ who iccrctlj favoured 
the reforautioB ; aod this conrfpocdmcc only 
lerrcd to haftn tius poor wonan's rain, the 
fhairrrHar bmg kaovo id be her enemy. 
However this bc^ fbe happened to differ from 
the eftabfiflied code of bdief, particularly in 
tbeanicleof theiral pceicDce; and, notwitfa- 
ftaodtng the weakcefe of her kx and age, ihe 
was thrown into priibn» and accnfed of herefy. 
In this fi(iiatioo» with connige iar bqrond 
what might be ezpc&cd* flie employed her 
time in compofing prayers and difcouries, sind 
vindicating the truth of her c^nioos^ The 
chancellor, who was much attached to the ca» 
tholic party, was fcot to examine her with re- 
gard to her abettors at court ; but (he main- 
tained the utmoft fecrecy, and would accufe 
Mne. In confequence of this contumacy, a$ 

it 
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it was called, the poor young lad/ was put 
to the torture ; but fhe ftill continued refolute, 
and her filence teftified her contempt of their 
petty cruelties. The chancellor, therefore, 
became outrageous, and ordered the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, who executed this pu- 
nifliment, coftretch the rack ftill harder; which 
he refufing to do, and, though menaced, dill 
perfifting in a refufal, the chancellor himfelf, 
intoxicated with religious zeal, grafped the 
cords himfelf, and drew it fo violently, that the 
woman's body was almoft torn afunder. But 
her conftancy was greater than the barbari- 
ty of her perfecutors 5 fo that, finding no o- 
ther method to fubdue her, (he was condemned 
to be burned alive. She received this fentence 
with a tranfport of joy, and as a releafe from 
a Urate of the greateft pain to the greatcft fe- 
licity. As all her joints had been diflocated 
by the rack, fo that fhe could not ftand, (he 
was carrkd to the place of execution in a chair. 
Together with her, were brought Nicholas Be- 
lenian a prieft, John Laflals of the king's houf- 
hold, and John Adams a taylor, who had all 
been condemned for the lame crime. They 
were tied to the ftake ; and in that dreadful fi« 
tuation informed, that upon recanting, they 
ibould be granted their lives. But they re- . 
2 fufed 
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fu(^d a life that was to be gained by fuch 
proftitution; and they faw, with tranquility, 
the executioner kindle the flames which con- 
fumed tbend. 

From this indifcriminate feverity the queen 
wa$ not herfelf entirely fecure. She had for 
fomc time anended the king in his indifpofi*- 
tion> and endeavoured to footh him by her 
arts and aiBduity. His favourite topic of con* 
verfation was theol<^, and Catharine, who 
was tinftiired with the fpirit of the times, would 
now and then enter into a debate with him^ 
upon many fpeculative tenets, that were then 
in agitation between the Catholics and Luthe^ 
fans. Henry, highly provoked that fhe fhouid 
preAime to diStr from him, made complaints 
of her obftinacy to Gardiner, who gladly laid 
bold of the opportunity to enflanre the quarrel* 
Even articles of impeachment were drawn up 
igaiaft her, which were brought, to the king 
by the chancellor to be figned v but in return* 
tng home, he happened to drop the paper. Itwais 
very lucky for the queen, that the prrfoB who 
iound it was in her i^iterefts i it was immediauly 
carried t6 her, and the contents iboa made her 
ftnfiblc of the danger to which ihe was expofed. 
In this exigence, (he was refolved to work upoa 
the king; and paying him her ci>ftoqiary vifit,!^ 
I led 
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icd her, ats ufual, to the fubjeft of theology, whkh 
at firft (he feemed to decline, but in which 
Ihc afterwards engaged, as if merely to gratify 
Jkia inclinations. In the courfe of her tonver- 
fation, however, flie gave him to know, that 
her whole aim irt talking, was to receive hts 
inftruftions, and not to controvert them j that 
it was not for her to fet her opinions in oppd- 
fition to thofe that fervcd to direft the hacidn 5 
but fhe alledged, (he couW not help trying 
every art that could induce the king to exert 
that eloquence which ferved, for the time, to 
mitigate his bodily pain. Henry feemed charm- 
ed at this dilcovery ; " And is it fo, fweet heart, 
cried he, then we are perfedl friends again.** 
[ Juft after this reconciliation, the chancellor 
made his appearance, with a party of forty 
purfuivants at his heels, prepared to take 
the queen into cuftody. But the king advan- 
ced to meet him ; and feemed to expoftulate 
with him in the (evereft terms. Thequecn could 
overhear the terms, knave, fool, and beaft, which 
he very liberally bcftowed upon that ma* 
giftrate; and his being ordered to depart* 
When he was gone, (he interpofed in his de- 
fence ; but the king could not help faying, 
*^ Poor foul, you know not how little entitled 
this man is to your good offices.** From thence- 
forth 
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forth the queen was careful not to offend Hen* 
ry*s humour by contradidion ; (he was con* 
tented to fuffer the divines to difpute, and the 
executioner to deftroy. The fires accordingly 
' were kindled againft the heretics of both fides 
as ufujil, during which dreadful exhibitions, 
the king would frequently afiemble the boufes 
€^ parliament, and harangue them with florid 
orations, in which he would aver, that never 
prince had a greater afie&ion for his people i 
nor ever people had a greater affcftion for 
their king. In every paufe of thefc cxtraor- 
^ dinary orations, fome of his creatures, near his 
perfon, would begin to applaud ; and this was 
followed by loud acclamations, from all the . 
reft of the audience. 

But though his health was declining apace, 
yet his implacable cruelties were not the lefs 
frequent. His refcntments were diffufed in- 
difcrimtnately to all ; at one time a proceftant^ 
and at another a catholic, were the objcfts of 
his fcvcrity. The duke of Norfolk and. his 
fon, the earl of Surry, were the laft that felt 
the injuftice of the tyrant's groundlefs fufpi- 
cions. The duke was a nobleman who hadferved 
the king wich talents and fidelity -, his Ton was ^ 
young man of the moH: promifing hopes, who 
excelled in every accomplifliment that became 

a fcho- 
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a fcholar, f^courtier, and a ibldicn He ex« 
celled in all the military exercifes, which were 
then in requeft i he encouraged the fine arts 
by his practice and example ; and it is remark^ 
able, that he was the firft who brought oue 
language^ in his poetical pieces^ to any degree 
of rcfinecnent. He celebrated the fair Geral- 
dina in all his fonnets^ and maintained her Ai* 
perior beauty in all places of public content 
tion. Thefe qualifications, however, were no 
fafeguard to him againfl: Henry*a fufpicionsi 
he had dropt ibme expreflions of refentmenc 
againft the king'» minifters^ upon being dif- 
placed from the government of Boulogne ^^ and 
the whole family was become obnoxious from 
the late incontincncy of Catharine Howard, the 
queen who was executed. From thefe mo^ 
tives, therefore, private orders were given ta 
arreft the father and fon ; and accordingly they 
were arretted both on the fame day, and con- 
fined to the Tower. Surry being a commoners *• 
his trial was the nrK>re expeditious ', and as to 
proofs, there were many informers bafe enough 
to betray the intimacies of private confidence, 
and all the connexions of blood. The dutchefs 
dowager of Richmond, Surry's own fifter^ 
enlifted berfelf among the number of his ac- 
cufers; and Sir Richard Southwell alfo, his. 

moft 
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moft intimate friend, charged him with infidelltf 
to the king. It would feem, that at thii drear/ 
period, there was neither faith^ nor honour ta 
be found in all the nation i Surry denied the 
charge, and challenged his accufer to fingle 
combat. This favour was refufed him \ and 
it was alledged, that he had quartered the 
arms of Edward the Confeflbr on hisefcut* 
cheon, which alone was fufficient to convict 
him of afpiring to the crown. To this he could 
make no reply ; and indeed any anfwer would 
have been needlefs, for neither parliaments nor 
juries, during this reign, feem to be guided 
by any other proofs, but the will of the crown. 
This young nobleman was, therefore, con- 
demned for high treafon, notwichftanding his 
eloquent and fpiritcd defence) and the fen- 
tence was foon after eicecuted upon him on 
Tower-Hill. In the mean time the duke en- 
deavoured to mollify the king by letters and 
fubmiflions ; but the monftcr's hard heart wa^ 
rarely fubjeftto tender impreffions. The parlia- 
ment, meeting on thefourtecnthday of January, 
A.D. 1546. a bill of attainder was found againftthedukeof 
Norfolk; as it was thought becouldhfttfocafily 
have been convifted on a fair hearing by his 
peers. ' The only crime that his aiCCufers could 
alkge againft hitn was, that he had once faid, 

that 



thai the king was fitkly, and could not hold 
dut long ; and the kingdom Was likely to hi 
torn between the contending parties of difFer- 
ferit perfuafions. Cranmef, though chgaged fot 
many years in an bppofite party to Norfolk^ 
^nd though hi had received many and gfeat 
kjuriies from him^ would have no hand in fo 
tinjufl: a profeeutioh ; but retired to his feat at 
Croydon; However, the death warrant w^s 
ihadc out, and immediately fent to the lieute-' 
rtant of the Tower. The duke prepared for 
death, the following morning was to be his laft^ 
but an event of greater confequence to thd 
kingdom intervened, and prevented his eic* 
cutidfi. 

The king had bfeeri for fome time approach- 
ihg faft towards his end ; and for fcveral days 
all thofe about his perfon plainly faw that his 
{ptc6y death Was inevitable, The diforder 
in his leg was now grown extremely painful ; 
ahd thisj added to his monftrous corpul^ncy^ 
which rendered him unable to ftir, made him 
more furwiis than a chained lion. He had been ' 
eVer ftern and ievere; he wa$ now outrageous. 
In this ftate h^ had continued for near four 
yfears before his deathj the terror of all, and 
the tormentor of himfelf j his courtiers having 
nb inclination to make an enemy of him, as 
Vol. II. E fe they 
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they ¥j;ere more ardently employed in conrpk-* 
ing the death of each other. In €his manner^ 
therefore, he was buffered to ftruggle^ withouf 
any of his domeftics having the courage ta 
warn hkn of his approaching end, as more thanr 
ence during this reign, perlbns had been pu« 
to death for foretelling the death ei the king. 
At laft. Sir Anthony Derniy had the courage 
to difclofe to him this dreadful fccKt^ and^ 
contrary to his ufual ct^ftom^ he received the 
tidings with an expreffion of refignatioiH His> 
anguifli and remorfe was at this time greater 
than can be expreflcd ^ he deiked that Cran^ 
mer might be lent for *r but before that prelate 
could arrive, he was fpeechkfs. Cranmer de- 
^red him to give ibme fign of his dyif^g inF 
the faith of Chrift, he fiipseezed his hand, and 
immediately expired, after a rcigtt of thirty- 
feven years, md nine nwnths, in the fifty^ikitiv 
^D»xff7. year of his agCr Some kings have been ty- 
r»)ts from cootradidion and revolt^ fomer 
from being mifled by favourites, and fome 
fronfi a fpirit of party. But Henry was crueE 
from a depraved di^ofition alone ^ cruel ia^ 
government, cruel in religion, a«d cruel 
in bis family. Our divines have taken fomr 
pains to vindicate the charader of this brutak 
prince, as if his conducb, and our reformatio4> 
2r had 
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h^d any connexion with[cach other, Thete Is 
hothing fo abfurd ps to defend the one by the 
Other ; the moft noble defigns are brought a- 
bout by the moft, vicious inftruments; foi: 
tve fee even that cfuelty and injufticc were 
thought neceflary to be employed in our holy 
Redemption. 

With regard to foreign ftates, Henry made 
fome expeditions into France, which were a«- 
. tended with vaft expence to the nation, and 
brought them no kind of advantage. How- 
ever, he all along maintained an idtercourfe 
of friendflbip with Francis, which appeared 
difiiiterefted and fincerc; Againft the^Sco)Cch 
he was rather more fuccefsful -, his gene- 
tals having worfted their incurfive armies on 
feveral occafions. They particularly gained 
a iignd advantage, befide that already related 
of Floden field, at a place near Pinkcy-Houfcj 
in which near ten thqufand Scots v/ere flain. 
But that which gave England the greateft 
iifcendency over that nation, was the fpirit of 
concord which loon after fcemed to prevail be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; and that fcemed to 
pave the way for their being in time united 
under the fame fovereign. There were ten 
parliaments fummoncd in this reign, and 
twenty-three feflions held ; but the whole time 
£ € 2 in 
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in which thefe parliaments fat, during thigr^ 
. long refgn, did not exceed three years and an 
half. The foreign commerce of England', 
during tliis age, was moftfy confined to the 
Netherlands. The merchants of the Low- 
Countries bought the EngliHi commodities, 
atid diKributed them into the other parts of^ 
Europe. Thefe commodities^ however, werer 
generally little more than tfie natufal produc- 
tions of the country, without any manufac- 
tures-, for it muft be obferved at this time 
that foreign artificers much furpaffcd the Eng- 
lifli in dexterity, induftry, and frugality v and" 
it is faid thatat one time not lefs than fifteen^ 
thoufand aftlzans of the Flemifh nation aloMT 
were fettled in London.- 
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ACHAMBER^ John, heads a rebellion^ 288— ta- 
"^ ken prifoner, and put to death, 289 

Acon^ in Paleftine, the fiege of, r^ifed, 2 
Albans^ St.'firft battle of, 224 — ^^fecond battle of, 229 
Jtlen^oriy count de, flain in th^ battle of CreiTy, jpo 
. ArdeveU^ James, account of, 89 
Arras^ treaty of, 189 
Arthur J prince .of Wj^les, married Xo Catharine of Spain,. 

313— his death, ib. 
ArtilUry^ ufed by Edward III. aj: tl^e battle of Creffy, 97 
AJkewj Anne, put to the torture, 411— cojademned to 

the flames, ib. 
AJJhfflns^ wbo, 2 — the;ir d:eteftabje cbajrafter, ib. — undcr- 

fcil^ to wi3*r<Jjpr prince Edward, ib. — difappointed and 

their emiflary flam, 3 
Audley^ lord, joins thp Cornifli infurgents, 299 — takea 

and executed, 300 
Aumaky duke of, betrays a conlpiracy forrncd a^inflt 

Henry IV. 158 
Azmourt^ h^tiic.Q{^ 183- 

B 

jyAINHAMj James, burnt for his reli^on, 369 
-*^ Balidl^ John, claims the Scottifli throne, 1 7 — acknow- 
ledges the fuperiority of Edward, ig — renews his oajth 
of fealty, 20 — placed on the throne of Scotland, ib.— 
is fummoned to appear at Weftminfter, ib. — revo.It$ 
from Edward, 21 — enters into a treaty with Phflp, ib. 
* £ ^ 3 ---fuia 
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•— fummonec^ to appear before the parliament of £ng« 
land, 21 — is afligned a council of twelve noblemen, 

. ^2 — makes his peace with Edward, 24. — refigns his 
crown into that prince*s hands, ib. — carried prifoner to 
London^ ib. — baniflied to FrapcCi and dies in a private 
ftation, ib. - 

Paliolj Edward, claims the crown^of Scotland, 83 — is 
fupported by Edward HI. ib. — gains 9 confiderabl^ 
viftory, ib. — crowned at Scone, ib.= — defeated by Ar-r 
chibald Douglas, ib. — takes refuge in England, 84— » 
reinftated by Edward, 85 

Bonijiirj betrays bis benefaftor, the duke of Buckings 
ham, 268 

Bofworth'field^ battle of, %'ji 

fianoMurn, battle of, 6 1 

Parisy the Welfli, maflacrcd, 15 

Parnety battle of, 240 

Bfaufort^ Henry, bifliop of Wincheftcr, oppofes the duko 
of Gloucefter, 212 — gains the afccndant, 214 — is ac^ 
cufed of the death of that nohleman, %i^ — his deaths 
ib. 

Bfchty Thomas, his flirine demoliQied, 37^ — his name 
ftruck out of the breviary, ib. 

^edfordy diijcc of, brother to Henry V. appointed pro* 
teftor of England, 197 — totally defeats the dauphin, 
1 98 --retires into England, ib. — caufes Hepry VI. tq 
be crowned at Paris, 20 c— burns the maid of X)rleai;5 
at Rouen, 208 — his death, 209 

Bible tranflated intoEnglifh, 376 

Bk^dy Roger, refufes the command of an army, 32 

P//«^, Thomas, burpt for fyyportipg the proteftant te^ 
nets, 369 

Bldreheathy afltion of, 225 

Bloody Statute, what, 376 

BohuTiy Humphry, rpiufes to take the command of ^ 
army, 32 

, nenry de, killed by Bruce, 61 

Boxley^ crucifix at, expofed, 374 

J5r;y?<?/ made a bilhopric, 375 

S^me^ Robert, claims th^ Scottiih throne, 17— acknow* 

^ 4cd§e« 
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ledges EdwarcPs Aipeiiority, 19 — his claim diiimflcd* 
no — fubmits to Edward, 22—- fecretly favours Wal- 
lace, 36— refigns the pleafing iv^esai delwering Scot- 
land to lik Ion, 44. 

Bruciy Robert, the youngec, cefolvses to free hh countrff 
Irom the EngUfh yoke, 45 — :niake8 his efcape from 
' £nglas[d, ib. — ftabs Cummin, 46 — sexpels tbe Englifli 
forces, ib. -^crowned at Scone, ib. — defeated by Ay- 
mer de ValeaKe, 47— fli^ to the Weftem iflands, 4S 
-^-his Gfler fliut up m a wooden ca^e, ib. — defeats Ay- 
sner de Valence, 53^ — gains a great vi£lory at Banock* 
bum, 6 1 — kills Henry de Bohun^ ib. 

«- — ^ David, injiradesEu^and, 1 07— iddTeated, and takea 
priftmpr, 108 

Buchan^ counte&of, fiiut aip in a wood^n<:age, 48 

Bullen^ Anna, account of, 353 — privately married t9 
Henry VIH. 364 — ^^(avoursthe reformation, 367'— con* 
fined to her apartment, 378 — accufed of incontinence^ 
379 — font to the Tower, ib.^ — fcer letter to the king, 
381 — ^tried by a juiy of peers, 384T^her jioble defence^ 
385 — her jproteflatians oi innocence, 386-4)£r-execu« 
tion* 387 

Stirdet^ TlomaSy ekectited for a trifling e3E61aimatioii, 24S 

Burgundy^ duke of, aflaflmaites tiie duke of Orleans, 189 
— is himfelf aflaflinated by die dauphin of France, ib. 

^- ■ '■, the yoimg duke of, joins widi Henry V. to re- 
venge the death of his fetJicr, 18*9 — continues his en- 
gagements with the duke of Bedford, 197 — ^^breaks hk 
treaty wi& the Englifli, 2Q9 — feveral «f his fubjefite 
murdered, ib. 

fiurliy^ Sir Simoxi, condemned and ^executed, 137 



f^ABOT*^ Sdjaftiaa, ^icowrs the Nprthern parts of 

^ America, 317 

Cade^ John, account of, 219— fieads a rebellion in K^n(^ 

ib.— his demands, ib.— <uts to pieces a detachment of 

Ae royal armj, 220— enters London, ib. — ^puts lord 

&y, the trcatuBCr, to death, ib.— is abadoncd by his 

* fbl- 
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followers, 221 — flies into the Wolds of Kent» ib«-«-> 
ilain by Alexander Eden, ib. 
Caettf taken and plundere4 by the Eagliih, 95 
Qafais^ famous fiege of, I02 — madp a mart for wool^ 

&€• 104 
Catbariniy princefs, married to Henry AT. 191 
ii > ■ of Spain, married to Arthur prince of Walc^j 

313 — married to Henry prince of Wales, 314 — ciiccj 
oefore the eqclefiaflical court, 356— rher pathetic intrea- 
ties to the king, ib. — refufes to appear before the court, 
365 — retires to Ampthil, ib. 
Chalons^ count of, foiled by Ei^xi^ 6 — ^his ungeneroui 

behaviour, ib- 
.Charles^ the wife, afcends the throne of France, 118— 
leads aq army of banditti into Caftile againft F^ter the 
Cruel, 118 

>j, ■ » , dauphin of France, aiTafiinates the duke of Or- 
leans, i89--^gains an advantage over the EngHfh, 192 
r-is driven beyond the Loire, 193 — his deplorable fi- 
tuation, 197— rdefeated at Vcrnueil, 198 — ^affifted by 
Joan of Arc, 200— crowned atRheims, 293 — become^ 
very fuccefsful, 204 — applies himfelf to cultivate the 
arts of peace, 210 — invades Nofmandv, 2ii-rdrivcs 
the Englilh out of France, ib. 

Chifler made a bifliopric, 375 

Ckiv^lryty its advantages in* England, 123 

QIarencej duke of, defeated, 192— drowned In a butt Otf 
malmfey, 249 

CWxf Anne of, contra£led \o Henry VIII. 395— hef 
marriage cejebrajed, 396 

C^'ifford^ Sir Robert, joins Warbeck, .294— gained ovcf 
by Henry, 295 — ^accufes Sir Willjani Stanley^ 29!^ 

Cohham^ lord. See Oldcajlle^ Sir John. / '^ 

Comb(tty fmgle, ceremonies of, 142 

Commons J ©rigin qf the boufe pf, 28 

fHompanioHS^ who^ jl8 

(ironmcTy Thomas, archbilhop of Canterbury, fomcact 
count of, 358— fupports the prpteftant tenets, 368?^ 
intercedes ineffeftually for Anne Bullen, 380— in? 
^rms Henry of Catharine Howard^ incontinence, 40f 

^*8 
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IS— the council ordered tg enquire into his condufti 
408 — reftorejJ to favour, 409 — attends Henry VIII 
in his laft mom^n^, 418 

QreJJinghamj his avaricious conduft, 34— perfuades War- 
renne to attack Walace, 37 — is flain in battle^ ib. 

Crefy^ battle pf, 98 - 

Cromwell^ Thomasi, account of, 367 — favour? the refpr- 
•mation, 368^ — placed at the head of a commiflion for 
infpefting the n^onafteries, 372 — negociates a mar- 
riage for Hpnry with Anne of Cleves, 396 — his great 
preferments, 397 — pondemned for hjgh-treafon, 398 
— his execution, 399 

Cummin oi Badenoch, oppofes Wallace, 38 — made regent 
of Scptlajid, 41 — feconds the Interefts of Bruce, 45 — 
betrays the fecret, ib.-^-ftabbcd by Bruce, 46 — kiljed 
l)cforethealtar^ it, 
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I AVID^ brother of Lewellyn, prince of North Wales, 
takes Sir Roger Clifford prifoner, 12 — is obliged 
to fly to the mpuntains, 14 — is executed as a traitor> 

Ptnny^ Sir Anthony, informs Henry VIII. of his ap- 
proaching end, 118 

l>efp0nfer^ Hugh, becomes the favourite of Edward II. 64 
—marries the king's niece, ib, — fentenced to exile by 
the parliament, 65 — ^his pride and rapacity, 67 — put to 
s^n ignominious death, 72 

]Douglasj Sir William, joins Wallace, 36 — fubmits to 

. the Englifh, ib, 

e— ^ Archijjald, attempts to fieze Edward III. 79— 

defeats Edward Baliol| 83 — flain in battle, 84 

pudley, one of Henry's minifl:crs, 3i2-T~account of, 313 
— examined before the councilj, 321— condemned and 
executed, 322 

ffmba^l battle pf| 2a 

to 
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J^DEKj Alexander^ kills John Cade, 221 — made %o* 

'^ vcrnor of Dovcr-caftle, ib." 

Edward I. engaged in the holy wars, i — arrives at the 
City of Aeon in Paleftine, ib. — relieves that place, % 
—obtains many vidories, ib, — is in danger of being 
murdered, 3 — wcefts the weapon from the hands of the 
aflailin^ and (labs hini« ib. — ^receives a wound in his 
arm with a poifoned dagger, 4 — ^his life in danger, 
ib — makes his will, ib. — is cured by an Engliih fur- 

feoij, ib. — bis recovery afcribcd to the piety of his wife 
Jeanora, ib. — concludes a truce with the ibldan of 
Babylon, ibr. — ^fets fail for Sicilv, 5 — arrives fafcly at 
- that place, where he & fl: hears the news of his father's 
death, ib — is greatly affli£led at his lofs, ib. — his an- 
fwer to the king of Sicily, who exprefied great furprizc 
at his grirf, ib. — paf&s ov«r to France, ib. — receives 
great honours there, ib. — gives proofs of his bravery at 
a tournament, 6 — comes off* vi^rious, ib. — does ho- 
mage to Pliilip king of France, ib. — fets out for Gaf- 
cony, ib — arrives ia England, ib, — is crowned king of 
England at Weftminfter, 7 — his great popularity, ifai 
—receives homage of the king of Scotland and other 
princes, ib. — is efteemed hf all ranks of people, ib.— 
Jiis prudent conduct, 8 — correfls the abufes which had 
crept in during his father's reign, ib. — redrefles all 
grievances, ib.— his prejudice to the Jewfi, ib. — exer- 
cifes great fe verity again that people, 9 — nsfolvcs to 
march againft Lewellyn, prince of North Wales, ib. — 
levies an army againft that prince, and marches into 
Wales, 10 — penetratcis into Lewellyn's retreat, 11— ^ 
reduces him to the greateft diftrefs, ib.— d>Uges that 
unfortunate prince to ftabmit, ib.-^impo&s hard terms 
of accommodation on Lewellyn, ib. — goes again to war 
with Lewellyn, 12 — aifembles a confiderable force, 
and marches into Wales, ib. — part of his army defeat- 
ed by the WeHh, l3-^obtain8 a complete viftory over 
ifaem, 14— orders the Welfh bards to be mafiacred, 15 

— Icavei 
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m — leaves his queen, who was pregnant, to be delivered 
in the caftle of Caernarvon, i6 — prefcnts the child, 
Edward, to the Weljfh lords as' their appointed prince, 
* ib. — unites the government of Wales to that of Eng«r 
land, ib. — is made arbitrator in the difputc concerning 
the Scottifh throne, 17 — his artful conduct in that af* 
ifair, ib.— lays claim to the crown of Scotland, and ad- 
vances to the frontiers of that kingdom with a formid- 
jiblc army, 18 — Convenes the Scotch parliament to meet 
Jiim in the caftle of Norham, ib, — produces the proofs 
of his fuperior claim to the throne of Scotland, ib. — ^his 
fuperiority acknowledged by the Scotch barons, 19— 
puts John Baliol in pofleflion of the kingdom of Scot* 
Jand, 7.0 — his arbitrary proceedings with regard to the 
king of Scotland, ib. — ^fummonfes that prince to ap- 
pear before him at Weftminfter, ib, — - requires Ba* 
- liol to perform the duty of a vaflal, 71 —orders him to 
appear before the parliament at Newcaftle, ib. — hia 
commands difregarded by Baliol, 22— marches with a 
confiderable army into the kingdom of Scotland, ib — • 
receives the fubmiflion of Robert de Bruce and bis fon, 
ib. — takes Berwick by aflault, ib. — makes the governor 
prifoper, and puts the garrifon to the fword, ib.— lays 
^ege to Dunbar, fb. — obliges that caftle to furrendcr, 
and obtains a complete viftory, 23— reduces the whule 
fouthern parts of the country, ib.-^ reinforces his army 
in order to fubdue the northern parts, ib. — receives the 
fubmiflion of Baliol, who reiigns his crown, 24 — re- 
duces the whole .Scottifti nation to obedience, ib.r- 
deftroys all their records and monuments of antiquity, 
ib. — deprives them of that ancient ftone called Jacob's 
pillow, ib. — breaks the gre?it feal of Baliol, and fends 
jhat unhappy prince prifoper to London, ib,*— makes 
preparations for a war with France, 26— orders his ter- 
fitory of Guienpe to be put in a pofture of defence, ib, 
— forms a treaty with feveral neighbouring princes, ib. 
'. — colle£ls an army from the jails, ib. — his army re* 
pulfed by Charles, brother to the king of France, ib.-^ 
Jiis attempts upon France defeated, ib, — gives his 
daughter EUzab/eth in marriage to Jofeji carl of Hoi- 
V land^ 
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land, 27 — forms ahother dcfign againft France, ib.— 
finds It diiEcult to raife the neceffary fupplies, ib-— 
comes to an accomodatlojn with Philip of Fj::ance, ib.— ' 
fubmits his difpute with that monarch to the arbkratioH 
.of the pope, ib. — cements his union with Philip by a 
double nriarriagep ib. — marries his fon Edward to Mar- 
garet pf France, ami the prince of Wales jto Ifabella, 
ib. — recovers Guienne fro^n the French king, ib, — 
new models his parliament, ;i8 — exafts fupplies from 
his parliament, 29 — his demands rpfufed, 30 — bis ri" 
goroiis proceedings againft the ckrgy, ib. — obliges them 
to fubmit, 31 — lays a duty of forty (hillings a fack up- 
on wool, ib. — greatly opprefTes his people, ib- — e?cites 
?L general difguft among the poor, ib. — his orders 
joppofed by Humphry Bohun, and Roger Bigod, 32 — 
iiisfpeech to that baron, ib. — deCres to be reconciled 
to his barons, to the church, and to his people, ib. — fet$ 
put for Flanders, 33 — promifcs to redrefs the grievances 
of the nation when he returns, ib. — his council, during 
his abfencev obliged by the people to fign Magna Char- 
ta, ib.— Cgns it himfelf in Flanders, jb. — confirms the 
liberties of his people on his return, ib. — ahother re- 
bellion formed againft him in Scotland, 34 — returns 
haftily to England, 37 — endeavours to recover his po- 
pularity, 38 — reftores to the citizens of London the 
power of elefting their own magiftrates, ib. — quiets the 
murmurs of his people, ib. — marches into the North, at 
the head of a conGderable army, ib. — makes a furious 
attack on the Scots, 39 — receives a fall from his horfe, 
ib. — obtains a complete vi6loiy, 40 — another infurrec- 
tion fprmjed againft him, 41 — his army again attacked 
by the Scots, ib. — aflemblcs an army, and enters the 
frontiers of Scotland, ib.— equips a fleet againft the 
Scots, 42 — rav;ages their country, and " takes their 
caftles, ib.— obtains a complete viftory, ib. — his feve- 
rity to tliat nation, ib. — takes Wallace through the 
treachery of his friend, ib. — fends that unfortunate 
>varrior to London, 43 — his feverity to Wallace, ib, — 
another infurre£Uon formed againft him in Scotlapd, 
* 4^— -determines to reduce tlie rebels, 47— ^ fends ai; 
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^ttmy to oppofe them, 47 — enters Scotland at the learf 

of a powerful army, 48 — his lenity to the poor, ib. — 

expofes the filler of Bruce, and the countefs of Buchair 

in cages, ib. — is taken ill at Carliflcy 49 — his death 

and charafter, ib. — his iflue, 50 

Mdxvard II. futceeds to the throne of England*, 5^3 — tivs 

ctiarafter, ibJ — negktls the war with Scotland, ib.-^ 

£is pufilaninwu^ conduA, ib. — recalls Gaveftone, 54 

— takes hina into fiis particular favour, ib. — €i1do#^hini? 

- "with the whole earldom of Cornwall, ib.-^marfics hinr 

to his niece, ib. — grants Rjih a confiderablc furii of 

money, ib, — excites the indignatioh of his barons, 55 

— takes a journey to Paris in order to efpbufe tne^ 

princefs Ifabella, ib. — appoints Gaveftone guardian of 

the realm during his abfence, ib,-^is obliged, by his 

queen- and barons, to fend hi,s favourite out of the 

•kingdom, 56 — appoints Gaveftone lord lieutenant, of 

Irieland*, jfe. — obtains a difpcniation from the pope, and 

recalls his favourite, ib. — goes do^vn to Cheffer to* 

irieet him, ib. — calls a parliament, ib. — hi^ partiiality 

to Gaveftone refentcd by the queen and nobles, 57 — 

is obliged to comply with the demands of his parlia- 

fnent, ib. — figns a commiffion, by which lie entirely 

gives up his authority for the fpace of fix months, ib. 

— his favourite banilhed by the parliament, 58 — re-' 

moves to York, ib. — recalls Gaveftone, and reinftates 

fiim in all his former fpleridoiir, ib.— a. (Jonfejderady 

formed againft him, ib.— his difpirlted conduft, iS. — • 

Embarks at Tfnmouth with Gaveftone, ib.— lodges hi» 

favourite in the caftle of Scarborough, and returns to 

York, ib.-^his behaviour with refpeft to the death of 

Gaveftorfe, 60 — aflembles aiv army, and marches a- 

gainft the ScotSj^ 61 — his army totally defeated, and 

. himfelf obliged tx) fly, 62 — returns with difgrace to 

England, 63 — his unhappy fituation, ib. — continues^ 

the barons in the government of the kingdom, 64 — * 

adopts Hugh Defpenfer his favourite, ib. — marries 

this young nobleman to his niece, ib — makes very 

tonfiderable fettlemcnts upon him, '65— his barons 

igain revolt againft him> ib.— 16 requeftcd by them to- 

diCmife 
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dUmifs his favourite, 65 — ^recalls young ficfpcncfer anif 
his father, 66— raifcs an army to oppofe the batons, 
and advances to the borders of Wales, ib. — obtains 
t complete viftory over the r^^el barons, 67 — takes 
Lancafter pfifoner, ib. — orders that nobleman to be 

* teheaded, ib. — is threatened by the king of France 
with a confifcation of all his foreign dominions, 68^^ 
fends an embafly to that monarch to diffuade him from 
his purpofc) ib*«^hi5 terns of accommodation refufed 
l}y the king of I^rances, unlefs he in perfon did homage 
for his dominion, ib— *refufes to comply with the 
French king's propofals, ib, — refigns the dominion of' 
Guienne to his fon, ib. — fends the young prince to do 
homage to the king of France, ib. — requefts his queei 
to return, which me fefufes, 69 — a ftrong conipiracy 
formed againft him by his queen, 70— endeavours in 
tain to raife a force to oppofe her, 71— «is obliged ta 
leave his capital, ib. — ^his diftrefTed fituation, ib. — is 

' deprived of his favourite, who is inhumanly ilatn^ 72— « 
flies for refuge into Wales^ 73 — is driven from thence 
by his purfuers, ib. — embarks for, Holland, ib. — is 
driven back by contrary winds, and falls into the hands 

of his enemies, ib- — is cruelly treated by them, ib.— » 
}s CGfndu£ted to the capital^ amidft the infults of the 

nle, ib. — is confined ixi the Tower, ib.— is depofed 
is parliament, ib. — ^is fent from pri&n to pcifony 
and treated with the greateft inhumanity, ib.-^is ufed 
with the utmoft cruelty by his keepers, 74 — is put ta 
death in the moft (hocking manner^ 75 — his iilue, ib. 
Edward III. afcerids the Englifh throne, 77— his greaf 
abilities, ib. — heads a confiderable army againft tbef 
Scots, 78 — is. difgufted with Mortimer his mother's 
favourite,' ib — is in the utmofl danger of being killed^ 
7q— ^lis intrepid bravery^ ib. — concludes a peace with 
Scotland, 80 — ^refolves to deftroy the power of Mor- 
timer, 8 1 — ^forms ^ defign of feizing Mortimer, and 
the queen, in Noftinghalm caflle, ib. — ^s Mortimer 
into his power, and orders him to be hanged, 82 — dif- 
cards the queen from all power, and confines her fof 
Ii£s, ib. — refolves to gain the affe&ion of his people, ib« 

-^-Hieckret 
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— dccfares war againft the Scots, 83 — places Erfwa^fdl 
Baliol o» the throne of SeoUand, ib. — raifes an army 
againft the Scota, 84 — prevails en his parliament ta 
grant him a fupply, ib. — enters Scotland, and lays (lege 
to Berwick, ib. — obtains a complete vi^ry over the 
Scots, ib. — returns^ in triumph to England, 85 — again 
rqpair» to Scotlaifkl to queU another infurre£lion, ib. — 
repairs a third time to ^Scotland, ib. — lays claim to* the 
regency of Franee,88 — ^isoppofed by Philip Valois^ who 
is appointed regent of that kingdom, ib. — does homage 
to Philip, ib. — difputes the crown of France with Phi^ 
hpy 89 — declares war againft him, ib.^s aiSfted, i» 
kis defigns againft againft France, by one James Ai" 
develt, a brewer of Ghent, ib. — receives afupply fron> 
his parliament, ib. — fails Over to Flanders, 90-*aflert» 
, kis claim to tlapcerewxt of Frai>ce, ib. — receives, and 
accepts a challenge from Philip, to fight him in fingle 
eoml»t, ib.— bis naval fcM^ces meet with great fuceefs^ 
ib. — concludes a truce with France^ ib.— «again declarer 
war againft France^ at the inftigation of the count de 
Alontfort, 91 — all his hopes fruftrated by the imprifon-^ 
mcnt of Montfort, ib^. — ^is affifted by Jane of Flanders^ 
ib. — fends fuceours to Jane, 92 — land* at Morbian^ 
with att army of twelve thodand men, 94— befiege* 
fome of the moft capital of the enemies mrtifications>' 
ib. — forms a truce with France, ib— breaks the truce^ 
fends the earl of Derby to defeml the province of 
Guienne, ib. — is obliged, by Philip, to give up moft 
©f his con<|uefts-, ib. — embarks at Southampton with 2^ 
€onfiderable fleet for France, ib. — takes with him his- 
cldeft fofly the prince of Wales, furnamed the Black- 
Prince, 95 — lands at la Hogue with a numerous army,* 
ib.— fpreads devaftation through the whole country, 
ib. — takes the city of Caen> ib. — is vigordufly oppofed 
by Philip, ib. — ^narrowly efcapcs a fnare laid for him^ 
96— determines ta give the French battle,, ib. — his 
prudent difpofition of his army, 97 — his exemplary 
behaviour before the battle, ib. — attacks the enemy, 
98 — his remarkable meffage to the prince of Wales, 99 
-^obtains a complete viAory by means^of hi^ fon, lai 

—his 
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^— liis affc£lionatc reception of his fon after the tattlc,l9i 
^— lays fiege to Calais, 102 — determines to reduce it bf 
famine, id. — takes Calais after a twelvemonth's fiegcy 
103 — refolves to punifli the obftinate refiftance of the 
to^nfmen, ib; — agrees to fpare their lives on certain 
tonditidns^ ib.— makes a cruel determination againff 
them, ib. — confents to pardon them at the intercefliotf 
of the queen, 104 — orders all the French inhabitafitaf 
to leave Calais, and peoples it with Englifh^ ib.— 
makes it the market for W00I5 ib.— is in danger of lof- 
ing Calais by the treachery of an Italian^ 105 — takes 
a bloody revenge on the French, ib. — his kingdom de- 
populated by a peftilential difeafe, 106 — a rebellion 
formed againft him in Scotland, roy — his queen Pbil- 
lippa, heads an arniy againft the Scots, and comes off 
Vidorious, 108 — breaks the truce with France, no- 
fends Edward the Black Prince into France witb a con- 
fiderable army, ib. — enters France, and ravages the 
country^ ib. — endeavours to bring the dauphin io 
battle^ 1 15 — concludes a peace with France^ 116:— 
fets the king of France at liberty, ib. — lofes all* his 
conquefts in Fratncc, 119 — becomes contemptible at 
home, 121 — endeavours to find comfort in the arm$ 
of his miftrefs, ib. — bis grief for the lofs of the printe 
of Walesj ib. — bailifhes his miftrefs, Alice Pierce, 
ib. — takes her again, ib* — his fallen fituation, 121-^ 
his death, ib. — his inftitution of the order of the gar- 
ter, 123— his iflue, 124 
Mdward IV^ oppofes Henry VI. and claims the crown^ 
230 — bis great popularity, 231 — is proclaimed ki^igby 
the people., ib. — heads an army of forty thoufand meiz 
to oppdfe Mafgaret, ibf.^obtainsr a complete viftory/ 
232 — is feated on the throne of England, and his title 
acknowledged by parliament, 234 — bis difpofition, 235 
' -^—confents to marry Bona of Savoy, ib.— *marries Eli- 
• 3?abeth Widville^ ib. — quarrels with the earl of War- 
wick, ib. — a combination formed againft him by War- 
tvick, ib. — heiads a numerous army againft the rebeJsy 
236 — obtains an advantage over Warwick, who flies W 
France, 237 — is overpowered by the ftrength of the 

rebel»^ 
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tdbcb, a5&d obliged to fly the kingdom, 11),— emfcatli 
on board a fmall fleet at Lytin, ^jS^-^lands in Hol- 
land, ib. — aiTembles a force and lands in York(hit«» 
a 39 — repairs to London, where the inhabitants opert 
* their gates to receive him^ ik— niafches to give War* 
wick battle, ib. — obtains a complete vi<9x>ry, ib. — a 
rebellion formed agaiiift him, headed by the earl of 
' . !l?embroke, 24.2— -obtains a complete tiftory) at Tewkf* 
bury, and takes the queen and her fon prifoners, 243 
—-his barbarous ufagfe Of the young prince, ib. — 1^3 
cruel proceedings, 246 — enters into a war with* France^ 
247 — has i conference with Lewis, and agrees to re- 
turn with his army to England, ib* — his tyr^innical 
behaviour, 248 — his inconfiftent Conduct, 49 — hia 
death, chafafter^ and iflue, 250 

^EdvjdrdV. mounts the Englifh throne/ 251 — Is taken ^ 
by his uncle^ the duke of Gloucefler, from under the 
Care Of the earl Rivers, 252 — is condufted by Glou-» 
cefter to Iiondon, 253 — is conveyed by his uncle to 
the Tow^r, ib. — his coronation prevented by Glou- 
Gcfter, 254— Jiis death, 264 

•N J the Black Prince, attends his fethef into Nor *• 

mandy, 95— commands the firft line at Crefiy, 96— 
his aftonifliing behaviour, .99 -t-fent into France at thct 
head -of an army, ilo — penetrates into the heart of 
Prance, ib.— defeats the French army, 113— condtfds 
hbroyal captive, the French king, thro* London, 1 14— 
defeats the French in Cattile, 118— attacked by aeon* ' 
fumptive diforder, 119— his death and charafter, 121 

Mgretnonty fir John, chofen Ieader_af the rebcis> 288—* 
defeated and flies to the dutchefs of Burgufldy, 289 . 

Entpfm^ one of Henry's mhlifters, account of, 312*?— 
exammcd before the council, 321— condemned and 
executed, 322 

JfpJLKIRTCy battle of, 39 

* Fi^ert John, bifhop ot Roehefter, tik unmerited ' 

iufferings, 370— beheaded for denying the king's fu* 

preraacy, ib. 
filz^Alany archbifliop of Canterbury, batuflied the king* 

dom, 14-1 ■ . 
Vou IL F f Flam- 
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tUmmock^ Thomas^ heads the Comifli infttrgents^ 299 — 

taken and executed, 306 
Flodden-fieldjhiiAc ci^ 330 
FrdfUrailUij his intreind behaviour, 326 

G 

f^AMj Dayid, fcfcucs Henry V. 185 — is flain, ib.— 
^^ Gardiner^ biihop of Winchcfter, fupports the popifh 

tenets, 368 — ^attempts to fieze Catharine Parr, 413 
Garter J order of, inftituted, 123 
Gafcoigne^ fir William, his noble behaviour- on the 

bench, 171 —commits the prince of Wales to priibn, 

172 
Gaveftone^ Piers, account of, 54 — recalled from exile, 

ib.— his haughty behaviour, 55 — appointed guardian 

of the kingdom, ib. — ^fcnt lord as lieutenant to Ireland, 

56 — recalled, ib. — left in the caftle of Scarborough, 

j^ — fubmits, and is fent to Doddington caftle, 59 — is 

beheaded, 60 
Gifors taken by the Englifti, 189 
Glendouvj Owen, account of, 162 
^CUuiefter^ duke of, his charafter, 126— appears at the 

head of an army, 1 35 — is arrefted, and fent to Calais, 

140— isdifpatched in that prifon, 141 

— , made a biihopric, 376 

C§rdcnj lady Catharine, married to Perkin Warbeck, 297 

—taken prifoner, 302 — kindly treated b^ Henry, ib, 

H 

rALLlDOTrN^mi, battle of, 84 
Harjieur taken by ftorm, 1 8 1 
.Haft\ng$y John, claims the Scottifh throne, 17— acknow-' 
ledges Edward's fuperiority, i9^his claim difmiiled, 

20 

' — , lord, his anfwer to the charge of the duke of 
Gloucefter, 256 — beheaded in the Tower, 257 

Htimeboney befieged by Charles le Blois, 92 — relieved by 
the Englifli, 93 

TUnry IV. when duke of Hereford* deprived of his inhe- 
ritance, 146 — takes the title of duke of Lancafter, 147 
—lands in Yorklhire, ib. — is joined by a powerful ar- 
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. toy, 148 — hi$.intcreft cfpoufed by the duke of Yoric, 
. 149 — ^his proud arrfwer to Richard II. 150-^eleclcd 
king, 152^ — a rebellion formed againft him, 158 — en* 
deavours to quell the tumult, 159 — orders fome of the 
principal rebels to be beheaded, 160 — ^concludes a truce 
with France, 161 — rebellions formed againft Ijim in , 
Scotland and Wales, 162 — his impolitic conduft with 
refpe£t to the duke of Northumberland, who raifes a re- 
bellion againft him, 163 — obtains a complete viSory 

, over the rebels, 1 65 — pardons the duke of North umber* 

land, 166 — a fecond rebellion formed againft him, head* 

ed by Northumberland, 167 — quells the infurreftion 

*l68 — puts to death the archbifliop of York, and the 

earl of Nottinghan^, ib. — fides with the church, 169 

\ — -figns a writ for burning William Sawtre, an he* 
retic, 17O' — endeavours to acquire popularity, ib. — is 
diftrefled at the behaviour of the prince of Wales, 171— 
is feized with a fit before the ihrine of Edward the Con- 
feflbr, 173 — his death and charafter, 174 — his iffue, ib. 

HinryY. when prii\ce of Wales, his cxcefles, 171-^ 
ftrikes one of the judges on the bench, ib. — is com- 
mitted to prifon, 172 — takes the crown from his f;^- 
ther's pillow, 173 — afcends the Englifh throne, 174 
— his behaviour to his former companions, 176— fa- 
vours his fathers friends, ib. — orders the funeral obfe- 
quies of Richard 11. to be performed with royil folem- 
»ity, 177 — his peace difturbed by the clergy, ib.— 
endeavours to convert lord Cobham, 178 — gives that 
nobleman up to the fury of his enemies, ib. — quells 
a dangerous tumult, 179 — determines on a war with 
France, ib. — fends an embafly to Paris, 1 80 — his de- 
mands refufed, 181 — ^aflembles a great fleet, and'fets 
fail from Southampton, ib. — lands at Harfleur, at the 
head of a confidcrable army, ib. — takes Harfleur, and 
puts all the garrifqn to the fword, ib. — his army great- 
ly weakened by a contagious diftemper, ib. — challenges 
the dauphin ot France to fingle combat, 182 — is op- 
pofe4 by a numerous army of the French, ib. — is ob- 
liged to retreat, ib. — is intercepted, and obliged to 
to give the enemy battle, 183-7-his defperate fituation, 
ib — his fpirited fpeech to his army, 184 — attacks the 
French ^ny, ib. — is in danger of lofing his life, 185 
F f 2 —is 
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•--iS'rdcued by David Gam, ib* — rewards his dcSVeref 
' with knighthood, 1 86 — obtains a complete viftory , i 87 
—arrives in England with his prifoners, 188 — receives 
frefli fupplies from his parliament, ib. — lands with aa 
immenfe army in Normandy, 1S9 — enters into a ka- 

Suewith the duke of Burgundy, ib. — obtains confi- 
erable conquefts throughout the country,^ ib. — forms 
a remarkable treaty with France, 190 — marries the 
princefs Catharine of France, 191 — turns his arms 
againft the dauphin, ib. — is obliged to return to Eng- 
land, ib — is refufed the neceflary fupplies by his par- 
liament, ib.— lands with a confiderable force at Calais, 
192 — takes up his refidence at Paris, ib. — his great 
power in France, 193 — his refigned behaviour during 
his illnefs, 194— his death and cfaarafter^ ib. — his 
iffue, 195 
tIenryVl. ^cends the crown of England, 196 — is fo- 
lemnly invefted with legal power by legates from Paris, 
1 97 — is crowned king at Paris, 205 — bia difpofition, 
214— marries Margaret of Anjou, ib.-^is defpifed by 
^ , his fubjefts, 216 — is oppofcd by the duke of York, ib. 
— ^banHhes Suffolk/ 218 — a rebellion formed againft 
Bim, 219— oppofes the rebels, 220 — ^his pufilanimous 
Condu£):, ib. — receives an addrefs requefting him to 
remove his evil counfellors, 221— refufes to comply 
with more than part of the addrefs, 224 — has a parfey 
, with the duke of York, ib. — orders York to be appre- 
hended, 223 — is feized with a violent diftemper, xb.— 
is incapable of holding the reins of government, ib.— • 
recovers from bis complaint, 224 — endeavours to re-af- 
fume his power, ib.— is oppofed by the duke of York, 
ib.— his diftrefled lituation, ib. — again endeavours to 
recover his authority, ^125— gives the rebete battle, ib. 
^-gains fome advantages, ib.— ^is once ttiore ftrongly' 
oppofed by the rebels, 226 — is taken prifoner, 227*-^ 
his caufe efpoufed-by the Welfli, 229 — is tre^ed with 
the greateft indignity by Warwick, ib.— i« oppofed by 
^ young Edward, who claims the crown, 230 — flies 
with his queen and fon to Scotknd, 232-^fe afliffed 
! by the French king, ib.— ^is obliged by his queen once 
* inore to try to r9Cover his power by arms, ib. — his fl^t 
' difper&d hy a'ftbrm, 1 53— is feparat'ed froiiiiiiiy queetr, 

ibu 
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ib.— IS takea prifoner and confined in the Toiyer, ^33 
— i^ udeafed, and again placed on the throne, 238 — is 
again detfironed, 239— is obliged to fubmit to be. a 
fp«iSlator cf the battle bet^veen Edward and Warwicfc, 
240 — ^hi« death, 243 
Hfinrf, VH. afcends th« throne of Engbnd, 277— marries 
4|fe^.princefs Elizabeth, Z78— iflu^s a general pardon, , 
281— an infurrecUon formed againft him, ifc.— quells 
the infurreaion, 282 — a rebellion fornied againft him 
in Ireland, 283 — a pretender to the crown fet up in 
oppofitio!! to hini^ ib.— confines his mother- in law in a 
flaonaftery, 284r—tak€s young Warwick from the Tower, 
and fhews him jto the people, ib.— gives the rebels 
battle, 2&6~obtains a decifive vi£tory, ib. — his g^e- 
xons treatment of Simnel, ib.— his afliftance requefted' 
by the difliefled Bretons, 288— calls a parliament* ih. 
—obtains the neceflary fupplies, ib.— 4iis fubj,e£bi in 
Yorkfliir^ rebel, and refkife to pay the tax, ih.--Hauell8 
die -rebellion, and takes their leader prifoner, 289— 
— lands at Calais with a eonfiderable force, ib.— makes 
an advantageous peace with France, 290— the q^aiet of 
bis kingdom again difturbed by aa impofture, who 
. perforiated the diikc of York, 29 i-^s fubjeds revolt 
U> Perkin^ 293— takes many of the ringleaders, 295 
~hJS artful condud witii refpcft to fir William Sjtap- . 
tey> 296 — commits that nobleman to cuftody, ib. — 
42ondemns. Stanley to lofe his head, ib.— a rebellion 
formed againft him in Scotland^ at the inftigation of 
Per kin, 298 — his kingdom invaded by the rebels,, ib. 
3r> infurr^ftioq forced againft him in Cornwall, 299 
<iwh the tumuit,^ and hangs many of the infurge^s, , 
3po-«-a fecond rebellion formed in Cornwall, headjed 
by Perkin, 301-^ his lenity to the rebels, ib.— his ge- 
neroiis treafment of the wife of Perkin^ 302— gets Per- 
kin mtp his pofleffion, 3P3— grants him his life, ib.— 
^onfin^s Perkin in the Tower, 304— quells a diftur- 
l>a^«?e lA Keat, and hangs Wilford the ringleader, 30c 
— caufes Perkin and his a^dherents to be executed, ib.— 
beheads youn^ Warwick, ib.— difgufts his fubjefts by 
4hefe afls of cruelty, 306— grants to the nobility the- 
jppwer <tf fclUng their eftates, 307— regulates the fer- 
vants of il^ mobility, 3p8— enforces the executioa of 
Ff3 
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Ac laws, lb — abriv-iges the privilege of fan AuarlcSt 3^9 
— his remarkable anfwer to the pope, 310— extends 
the privilege of the people, ib. — repreffes the defire of 
civil war, 3 1 1 — endeavours to promote trade and com- 
merce, ib. — endeavours to implant a juft fenfe of fru- 
cality in the minds of his fubjefts, 312 — is induced, 
fay avarice, to opprefs his people, 313 — marries the 
prince of Wales to- the Infanta of Spain, ib — his treat* 
ment of Philip duke of Caftile, 314 — receives a yifit 
from Philip at Windfor, 31 5 — makes an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with Philip, ib. — fees his endea-r 
vours, for the good of his kingdom, crowned with fwc- 
cefs, ib. — his death and charafter, 316 
//i?wj> VIII. fucceeds his father in the throne, 3i9«~his 
great advantages, 320 — his difpofition, ib* — has Dud- 
ley and Empion taken into cuftody, 321 — caufesthem 
to be executed, 322 — entefs into a treaty with the 
pope, ib. — his headftrong conduft, 323 —his ill fuc- 
cefs at fea, 324 — lands at Calais with a confiderable 
army, 325 — his great imprudence, 326 — obtains m 
ifmall vi&ory, 327 — befiegesTournay, 328 — concludes 
a truce with France, and returns to England, ib — a 
complete victory gained by his arms over the Scots 
during his aKence, 331 — caufes the body of James to 
be interred^ ib. — negle£ls the advice of his father's 
friends, and attaches himfelf to Wolfcy, 332 — makes 
Wolfey privy counfellor, 332 — confers on him the 
office of chancellor, 336 — delivers up Toumay to the 
French, 337 — has an interview with the French mo^ 
narch, 338 — his great magnificence, ib. — prefents the 
French king with a collat* of pearls, 339 — enters as 
competitor with Francis at tilt and tournament, 340 — 
excites the murmurs of his people, 341 — opprclfcs his 
fubjefts, 342 — levies a heavy tax on his fubjefts, 343 
— reproves Wolfey, 344 — obtains the title of defender 
of the Faith, 350 — begins to think lightly of the pope, 
351 — his paffion for Anne BuUen, 353— applies ti 
the pope to divorce him from his queen Catharine, 354. 
—is cited to appear with his queen before the pope's le- 
gate, 356 — is enraged againft Wolfey, 2j8— difcards 
tnat prelate, and takes Cranmer into his favour, 359— 
fcizes the effefts of Wolfey, ib.— baniflics the qardihal 
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to his country feat, 360 — orders Wolfcy to be arrcftcd 
for high treafon, and to repair to London to take his 
trial, 361 — applies to the yniverfities for their opinion 
refpcAing the validity of his marriage with Catharine, 
362 — his marriage declared illegal, 363 — abridges the 
power of the pope, 364 — marries Anne Bullen, ib.— 
totally deftroys the power of the pope, 366 — receives' 
the oath of fupremacy from his fubjefts, ib. — deter- 
mines to-w-orJc a reformation in the church, 368 — exer- 
cifes the utmoft cruelty towards the heretics, 369^ — 
caufes Fiflier to be beheaded for denying his fuprema- 
cy, 370 — totally abolifhes the religious houfes, 373— 
acquires immenfe riches, ib. — expofes the deceit of the 
Romiih relics, 374. — deftroys. the Ihrine of Thomas i 
Becket, 375 — erefts fix new biflioprics, ib, — caufei 
the Bible to be tranflated, 376— becomes tired of Anne 
Bullen, 377 — his attachment to Jane Seymour, 378— 
confines the queen to her apartment, ib. — fends her to 
the Tower, ^79 — refufes any interceffion on behalf of 
the queen, 380 — receives a letter from her, 381 — pro* 

' nounces fentence againft her, 385 — caufeS her to be 
beheaded, 387 — marries lady Jane Seymour, 388 
— takes Cromwell into his particular favo.ur, 391— 
his religious difputation, 392 — ^his unbounded cruelty, 
394— marries Anne of Cleves, 395 — is difgufied with 
the perfon of the queen, 396 — is incenfcd againft 
Cromwell, 397 -^places his afFeftion on Catharine 
Howard, 398 — figns a commiflion for apprehending 
Cromwell, ib. — figns the wairant for beheading Crom- 
well, 399 — declares his marriage with Catharine Ho- 
ward J 400— recdives undoubted proofs of the queen's 
incontinency, 401 — determines to th ow the odium 
of her deatn on thepa'lianjent, ib. — confents to her 
execution, and that of feveral of her relations, 403— 

. compofes a book of religion, 404 — procures on a£l 
whereby all fpiritual fupremacy was declared to be in* ' 
vefted in him, ib. — publiihes a book, ib. — publifhcs a 

, fecond book, 405 — his tyrannical proceedings, ib;— 
marries Catharine Parr, 406 — goes to France at the- 
head of thirty thoufand men, 407— obliges the town 
of Boulogne toc^itulate, ib, — returns to England, ib.— 

itbe revenues of the two univerfities, &c. beftowed Up- 
rf4 on 
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on htm by p^cHament, ib« — orders the council to nuke, 
enquiry into the conduft of Cranmer» 408— takes that 
prelate into greater favour than ever, 4Q9 — his cruel* 
ty to Anne Afkew, 410 — is offended with the queen, 
412— is reconciled to her, 413-i-prevents her being, 
takep into cuftody, ib, — bis falfe orations to the par- 
Kament, 414 — his implacable crucltiesj^ ib.^-^ordcrs tjie 
duke of Norfolk, and his fon to be arrefted, ^i^^^ie- 
ceives the news of his approaching diflblution with an 
appearance of ferenity, 41 Si — ^bis death and charge* 
ter/ib. 

Hivef^rdy duke of, accufes the duke of Norfolk, i42r^ 
is baniihed the kingdom, 144 

Howofrdt fir Edward, his intrepid conduft, 324-— ye- 
rifiies in the fea, ib. 

^^^ ^ Catharine, married to Henry VIU. 40(>^IIer 

^execution, 403 

Humphry^ duke of Glouceftcr, appointed regent of ^e 
kingdom during his brother's abfencc, 197 — is op- 
pofed by the bi&op of Winchefter, 212-— his dutch- 
efs accufed of witchcraft, 214 — accufed of treafon, 
a,nd imprifoned, 215— found dead in his bed, ib. 

Hyntivgtony earl of» joins in a conf piracy againft Henty 
IV, 158 — beheaded at CirencefteF, 160 

I 

^JNE of Flandcr$, her heroic conduQ, 91 

J yewSi^ many of them put to death, 9 

joan of Arc, account of, nq — undertakes to raife the 
ficge of OrkansJ 201-r-raifes the fiege, ^03 — takes 
the earl of Suffolk prifoner,. ib.-7-condufts the dau- 
phin' to Rbei^vs, ih*^ — is taken priibner, 206— tried 
for witchcraft, 2P7 — abjures her Iprpaer errors, 3|o8-?— 
i$ hufpt alive ^t'l^oi^n, ib- 

jfohvy fon of Edward I. degth of, 5 

•«-— ', earl of Holland, marries Elizabeth, daughter of 
£dward I. 27 

-ip— ?-, king of ?ohe?flaa^ aec^i^t of bis deajtb> IQ§ 

^. — , fen to Philip the Fortunate, afcends the ti^ooCi of 
France^ }o8-«'ni2^rches afainit Edward the Sk^k 
Frince, no— dcifeatcd, aa4 taken prifeaePf 11 j-^(et 
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at liberty, ii6— return? to England, 117-^di^ in 
the Savoy, 118 
yofeph^ Michael, heads th^ Cornifli infurgents, 299— ». 
taken and executed, 300 
. Jfabella oi France,, married to Edv^rd II. ^5r— joins i^ 
a confpiracy againft Gavefton> ib. — repairs to Parity 
68 — refufes to return, 69 — falls in love, with Monti- 
mer, ib — lands gn the coaft of Suffolk,. 76^ — is join- 
ed by the malecontents, 71 — puts the two Spenfcrs to 
. death, 72 — appointed regent, 73 — fliares her power 
with Mortimer, 77— difcarded from all pawer> and 
.confined to the c^ftl^ qf Rifings,, 82 

'K • ' ' 

J^ENTy earl of, joins in a confpiracy againft Henry 
•'^ IV. 158 — beheaded at Cirenjcefter, 160 
Kirkpatrick^ Sir Thomas^ murders Cummim at the. al- 
tar, 46 

I- 

XAMBERTy John, denies the reaj prefenjcein the 
facrament, 391-^^8 remarkable trial, 393 — con- 
demned to the flames, 394 

Lancajhry earl of, joins in a, confpiracy againft Gave'* 
ftoh, 56— ift pardoned, 60 — oppcwTes the Spenfers, 64' 
—defeated by Sir Andrew Harcla, 67 — beheaded, ib. 

Laffetsy accufes Catharine Howard of incontinence, 401 

jjeoy the tenth, grants a commifRon for felling indiil-. 
gencies, 348 

Zefve/fyrif 'pr'mce of North Wales, commanded to do 

. homage for his territories, ro-^refufes the fummons, 
ib — retires to the mountains of Snowdon^ iK — fub» 
mits to> Edward, x i — has again recourfe tp arms, 12: 
--^is fiain in battle, 14 — >his head fent to London, 
and there treated in a very brutali manner, ib. 

Lollards^ who, 178 

£tOvei^ lord, hc^^s a rebdUon* 281 — efcapcs to Fl^^i 
ders, 282— joins SimneU 285 . 

LutheTy Marti/i, account of, 348— inveighs againft the 
pope's authority, 349 — protefted by the eleftot Qjf 
Saxony, ib.— wirns the pope's bull publidy, ib. 

- MAC. 
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M 
MAJCKRELj jpxloT of Barlings, heads an infur- 

'^ rcftion in Lincolnlhire, 389 — taken, and put to 

death) ib. 

Magna Charta^ figncd by Edward I. 33 

Margarttoi Anjou, account of, 213 — fufpefled of be- 
ing privy to the murder of GJouceftcr, 215— prevails 
on the king to depofc the duke of York, 225 — ^be- 
comes the afting general of the ropl army, 227 — : 
totally defeated, ib. — flies into Wales, 228 — routes 
the duke of York's army, 229 — fummons the city of 
London, 230 — is obliged to retire, 231 — flies into 
Scotland, 232 — efcapes to France, 234 — takes fenc- 
tuarj in the abbey of Beaulleu, 241— totally defeated 
at Tcwkftury, 242 — ^taken prifoner, 243 — ranfomed 
by the king of France, ib. — her death, 244 

Maudlin^ one of Richard's fervants, perfonates that 
prince, 159 

Maximilian^ the emperor, vifits Henry VIII. 325 

Methueny battle of, 47 

MamiflirieSf the leffer, fupprefled, 3^3 — the greater in- 
voked irt the fame ruin, ib. 

M$r$^ Sir Thomas, bis amiable charaftcr, 370— be- 
headed. for denying the kings fupremacy, 371 

Morhic, Dennis de, takes the French king prifoner, 113 

Mortimer^ account of, 69 — ^beloved by queen Ifabella, 
ib. — beconies the ruler of the kingdom, 77 — oppofes 
young Edvrard, 7 8^r— concludes a peace with Scot- 
land, 80 — caufes the earl of Kent to be feized, and 
executed, ib. — is feized at Nottingham^ 81— condemn- 
ed and executed, 82 / 

Mowbray^ Thomas, duke of Norfolk, accepts the duke 
of Hereford's challenge,* 1451 — is baniftied, 144 — 
dies at Venice, 145 

N 
"KJORHAM^ a Scottifli parliament convened at, 18 

^^ Northampton^ battle of,, 227 

O 

OLD CASTLE, Sir John, baron of Cobham, fiip- 
ports the doftrines of WickliiF, 178— is indiaed 
— . , for 
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£>r herefy, ib. — makes his e&apfVtb.-^piil to the mA 

cruel death, 179 
OU man of the mountain, who, :t 
Ordir of the garter, inftitutcd, laj 
Orleans^ famous liege of, 201 ' 

— — — , niaid of. See Joan of Afc. 
— — , duke of, aflaffinatcd by the duke of 'Burgiui« 

dy, 189 
Ormejbyy his cruelty, 34 — all fiis effefts fcized, 35 
Ofbeck^ the impofturc. See Warheck. 
Oxjofd^ made a biflxopric, 375 

P 

JpARR^ Catherine, married to Heory VUL 406*— 
'^ her artful condu^ 413 
Parity furrendcrcd to Henry V. 191 
Patay^ battle of, 20 J 
Ptfv/>, Aymer de, his treachery, 105 
Percyy carl of Northumberland, takes the earl of Don- 
glas, and others prifoners, 162 — receives an injurious 
meflage from Henry, 163 — forms a confpiracy againft 
that prince, ib. — is pardoned by Henry, 166— joins 
in a fecond rebellion, 167— flies into Scotland, and 
is flain there, 168 
— — , Hotfpur, takes the command of his father's Xxoap^ 
164 — his prodigious valour, 165 — is flain in faatdcy 
ib. 
Perkjn Warbeck. See Warheck. 
PifliUncey a dreadful one, 106 
Peierboroughy made a bifhopric, 375 
Philips the Fortunate, afcends the throne of France, 88 
— receives the homage of Ediward III. 89 — challenges 
that prince to fingle combat, 90— -his behaviour at 
Crefly, loo 
Philips arch-duke of Caftile, arrives in Engbnd, 314-^ 

concludes a treaty of commerce with Henry, 315 
Philippaj queen to Edward III. defeats the Scots, and 

takes their king prifoner, 108 
Pierce^ Alice, married to Edward HI. I2I 
Pierre^ Euftace de St. his generous oflcr, 104 
Pinkey^houjiy battle of,. 409 
Poi^ifff^ battle of, jl2fe 
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f$nUjfi^ ukcn-hy li^c EBgUih,; 189 

. . R 

REFORMATION in England^ account of the rife, 
345 — begun in England, 366 
Reliques^ great numbers cxpofed, 3^4 
RitbardW^' mounts the Englifh tlirone, 125 — his fub- 
jcfts inflamed by the levy of a poll-tax, i 29— takes 
fteltcr in the Tower, 150 — prefents himfeif before 
the mob, ib. — complies with their requeft, ib. — an- 
other infurreflion formed againil him, 131 — invites 
Wat Tyler, the head of the mob^ to a conference, ib. 
— meets that rebel in Smithfield, ib — his intrepid be- 
fcav»ur tQ die inol>» 152 — grains them a chartccj 
which is revoked by' parliament, ib. — confers confi- 
derable gifts on Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, ib*-«^ 
gives his coufin in marriage to this nobleman^. 134 
— an affociation formed againft bii» by his nobks^ 
ib.— is deprived of all authority, 135— his npU^ 
• take mp arm* againft binx, ib.— is, treated with die 
greateft infoJence by Gloucefter au^ his adherenis, 
J3j6 — fiimmons a parliam^otf ib. — many of his ffi^iyis 
put to cfeatb, 137 — d^lares himfctf of age |o gti^vem, 
ib. — meet^ with the approbation of bis pa?lian\€nt, 1 38 
\ --^removes the duk^ of Gloucefter, &q. from his couiin. 
. cil* ib. — ^his. popular co^duft, ib,— lofes the affeftion 
of his people, 1 39 — orders Gloucefter to be arrefted, 
and fent to Calais, ih-— fum^ioivfcs a parliamepjt a< 
Weftminfter, ib. — annuls th(j commiflion. of foi*rte€?H 
141 —impeaches Glo^cefter's party, ib» — i0u€s a w»r-» 
■ rant for the bringinsg over the duke of Gloucefter,. ib^ 
' -^increafes the dlifcofttects of his people, i42r^Jit- 
teods tbe combat bet^eeiir ^e duk;c&^f Norfolk ^d 
Hereford, 143— prevents the combat, 1^44 — kiniflies 
tine two diidces^ ibv — bis moderate behaviour to tfc^ 
<lttk<r of Hereford, 145 — pr-events that apbl^mi^i's 
m^niage, ifc.-^k^^ks his p«^«kiifes ta tiie dr^kp^ Hi^^ 
pafles over into Ireland tQ ^evchge-th^ death, ^f ihe 
earl of Marcjijs, J4yTr^aa ij|ifttri^ioj> formed qgaiflf^ 
him in Jl.»gl^«^ by tv^- dukj^ of La^i^after,. il?.— Jri| 
intereft 'efpoufe4 by the dvhkp of York, i48--^receii^ 
the account of the rebeilion^ i49-r^r«t.ut^ ^ Jo^ • 
* ' ' ^ land 
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land, lb. — IS abandoned by his army, ih.-**- acknmr- 
ledges himfelf ready to fuDmft to any terms, 150*— 
has a conferen(?e with Hereford, fb. — is obliged to ridtc 
through feveral towns amidft the-infult of his peoptey 
151 — is confined prifoner in the Tower, ib -^figits a 
deed, by which he renounces his crown, J52 — is fo- 
lemnly depofed by the parliament, ib.-^is con^ned u> 
the caftic of Pomfret, 153 — his death, ibid. 

Richard III, his wicked difpofit ion, 252 — gets ^himfelf 
appointed guardian of Edward V. ib. — conducts tbe 
young king to London, 253 — gets the king*s brother 
into bis-pofleffionjib.-— fends them both to the ToWer^ 
ib. — defers Edward's coronation, I54 — deffroys all 
the, young king's friend^, ib. — fummons a council 
in the Towcf, ib. — ^pretends he his bewitched, 256-^ 
orders lord Haftings to be beheaded, 257— hi€ bar-^ 
barous treatment of Jane Shore, 358— openly afpirei 
to the throne, 259 — endeavours to prove Edward .and 
his brother baftards, ib. — pretends reluftantly to re- 
ceive the offer of tbe crown, 262 — is feated on the 

> throne, 263--^rders ijbe young king and his brother to 
be fmothered in the Tower, 264^is crowned at 
London and York, 265— is oppofed by Buckinghattyj^ 
26^— gets that nobleman into -his power, and has him 
put to death, 268— brings over the parliament to his 
inttreft, 269— is diifappoiated ia a fchcme againfl the 
duke of Richmond, ib.-— his cruel treatment of his 
queen, 270 — is oppofed by the earl of Richmond, 
ib.— -meets his Cfiemy in Bofworth-field, ib. — his 
defperate fituation, 273— his death, 274---his body 
treated with the greateft marks of detcftatioa, ib. — > 
ftate of ihch-ws, arts, &c. during his reign. '275 
'duke of York, prefers his claim to the crown. 



216— foments the difcontents of the people, 221 -- 
inarches towards London, 222— demands a reforma- 
tion of the government, ib.— retires to Wigmore, 
223— appointed proteftorof the kingdom, ib—ftripped 
of his power, 224— -has recourfe to arms, ib.— defeats 
the royal army at St Alban'&, ib.— takes the king pri- 
''foneis ib.— difcharged from his office, 225— flies to 
Ireland, 226— claims' the^ crown, 227— defeated and 
flain, 229 
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Rtbififmen^ irfio, 3x2 
Rofi^ red and white, what, 217 
R$uen^ city of, taken by the Englifli, 189 
Rutland^ earl of, propofes a crafptracy againft Henry 
IV. 158— his deteftable conduft, 161 

S 

Of J Lie law, what, 86 

*^ Sawtriy Waiiam, a follower of WicUiff, burnt for 

his religion, 169 
Sijnwur^ Jane, married to Henry VUI. 388— ^her deaths 

390 
Sbon^ Jane, account of, 246 — accufed of witchcraft^ 

255— her punifliment, 257 
Shrew/bury^ haiXAz ^y 165 
Shrine of Thomas a Becket demolifhed, 375 ' 
Simnelj Richard, account of, 283 — ^perfonates the earl 

of Warwick, ib. — proclaimed king of Ireland, ib.^ — 

is crowned with great folemnity, 285 — lands in Lan- 

cafhire, ib. — defeated, and taken prifoner, 286 — 

degraded to a fcullion in the king's kitchen, ib. — 
Simon, Richard, trains up a pefTon to perfonate the 

young earl of Warwick, 283 
Snowdon, mountains of, defcribed, 10 
Sommey river of, £unous pafiage over by £dvv;ard IIL 

96 
SpemeTy lord, joins in a confpiracy againft Henry IV. 

158 — ^beheaded at Cirencefter, 160 
Spursy battle of, 327 

StanUjy lord, fufpefts the duke of Gloocefter's deCgns, 
* 254 — narrowly efcapes with his life, 256— joins the 

earl of Richmond, 273 
Stanley^ fir WiUiam, joins Warbeck, 294— #ccufed by 

iir Robert Clifford, 296— condemned and behetded, 

ib. 
Statute, the bloody, what, 376 
Sterling, battle of, 37 
Suffolk, duke of, takes the lead in the mkiiftry, 1x7— 

beheaded in a long boat at Dover, 218 
Supremacy, oath of, taken by the clergy, 366 
Surry, earl of, his great accomplifliments, 414 — con* 

demned and executed, 416 

TER' 
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Cr'EROVANEy befieged by Henry VIII. 326— relieved 

-^ by Frontrailles, 327 — furrenders to the Englifli, 328 

Tewkjiury-Park^ battle of, 242 

^ournay^ befieged by Henry VIII. 328 

touUn^ batdeof, 231 

Hrefiliany Sir Robert, condemned and executed, 136 

TroUopy Sir Andrew, deferts from the duke of York, 225 

iTroye'y treaty of, 190 

7yler^ Wat, rebellion of, 129 — encamps' on Blackheath,, 

130 — marches into Smithfield, 131 — is llain, 132 
Tyrreiy Sir James, murders Edward V. and hi$ brother 

in the Tower, 264 > 

V 

prENDOMEy count of, takes the Maid pf Orleans 

^ prifoner, 206 x 

Vere^ Robert, earl of Oxford, acquires an afcendency over 
Richard II. 133 — ^^marries the king's niece, 134 — flics 
to Flanders, 1 36 

Vernunlf battle of, 198 

W 

TT/^ALESy made a principality, 15 

^^ Wallace^ William, fome account of, 34 — oppofes 
the Englifh goveniment in Scotland, 35 — his army 
fubmits ;o the Englifh, 36 — marches to the northward, 
ib. — defeats the earl of Warenne, 37 — offers to refign 
his command, 39 — retires behind the Carron, 40 — re- 
figns the regency, 41 — defeats the Englifh at Roflin,ib. 
takes fhelter in the mountains, 42 — is betrayed, ib. — 
fent in chains to London, and executed as a traitor, 4 3 

Warheci^ Perkin, an impofture, who, 29ir-fent to Ire- 
}andv and perfonates the duke of York, 292 — invited 
to the court* of France^ ib.— refides at the court of 
Burgundy, 293 — attempts to land in Kent, 297 — 
, marries lady Catharine Gordon, ib.' — proteftcd by 
James of Scotland, 298 — retires to the faflnefTes of 
Ireland, 300 — lands in Cornwall, 301 — takqs the title 
of Jlichard IV. ib. — marches to Taunton, 302 — takes 
fanftuafy in the monaftei*y of Beauliea, ib. — furrenders 
himfelf to juftice, 303 — committed to the Tower, 304 

— en- 
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•-enters into a corrcfpondcncc with the earl of War* 
wick) ib.— condemned and executed, 305 
IFarenne^ earl'Df} coihmands an army in Scotland, 22-^ 
defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 413 — governs that countrf 
with great prudence, 34 — rcf^gns his office, ib*— fur- 
prifes the Scottifli army, 36— overtakes Wallace near 
Sterliiig) ib, 
WftryAik^ .earl of, efcapes ^ Calais, a26^marches to 
London at the head of an army, ib» — defeats the ling% 
flurWy, 227— is routed at St. Alban's, 236— fixes Ed- 
ward IV. on the throne, 234 — affronted by that prince 
S13S — joins the party of queen Margaret, 237 — drives 
Edward from the throne, ib. — acquires tjie titJe of 
king-maker, 238 — defeated and flain, «4i 
«— *— *-i the young earl of, confined in the Tower, 283 
A— perfonated by Simnel, ib. — fliewn publicly at Sjl* 
Paul's^ 284— joins with Warbeck, 304 — conviftad 
. of high-treafon and beheaded, 305 
74^elfl)^^omQ account of, 9, 15 
Wenlocky lord, killed by the duke of SomCrfet, 243 
We/iminfter^ made a bifhopikk, 375 
Wtckham^ William of, made chancellor,. 138 
Wickliff^ begins the reformation In England, 154-it 

protefted by John of Gaunt, ib.-^h!? death, 155 
Witfotdy Ralph, perfonates the duke of Yoi^k, 305— taken 

and executed, ib. 
Wolfey^ cardinal, account of, 332 — becomes the favourite 
of Henry VTIJ. 334 — his preferments, ?35— made le* 
gate 10 the pope, 336— loads the people wirti taxes, 
342 — reproved feverely by Henry, 344-^prefents York 
palace to the king, it).— ^founds two new colleges at 
Oxford ib. — is commiffioned to examine the validity of 
Henry*s marriage, 355— his temporizing conduft, 357 
—his eftates fecjueuered, 35^ — repairs to hjs fe^t, 360 
— arrefted for high trcafon, ib.— ^his death, 362 
WoodvUUy Elizabeth, married to Edvitard iV, 235 



>V?0 jRjr, duke of, his charaaer,. 126 ^ 
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